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FOEEWORD 


Why add another book on the subject of Comparative Eeligion 1 
Is it any use setting Christianity in comparison with other religions 1 
Religion as an anthropological phenomenon is not accepted by the 
author of this book as the criterion of judgment. To one who conceives 
that a Word of Cod has been uttered in speech and act, whereby 
religion may become true worship and not a soul-destroying opiate, 
it may seem useless to embark on any comparative study such as we 
present here. Why compare light and darkness 1 

Such objections we readily admit, but still persist in offering this 
thesis. We would point out in the fet place that our title is “ Islam 
and Christian Theology ”. In this we have used the word theology in 
its strictest sense as the Word of God, though from time to time in the 
course of this work it will be impossible to avoid using it in its secondary 
signification as systematic doctrine. Christianity has the human 
custody of the Word of God. Within itself the essential nature of 
that Word has been subjected to the profoundest and most fruitful 
scrutiny. It has had to exercise an interpretative function, and has 
done so under the" over-present guidance of the Spirit of Truth. But 
outside Christianity, if wo exclude the Jews, who have not yet entered 
into the fullness of their own heritage, there is presented in Islam a 
oounter-intorpretation which is significant for Christian theology. 
This cannot be ignored by any one, much less by those who believe that 
God is speaking His Word m Christ to every follower of Islam, The 
Muslim thinks that the Christian holds many superstitions. He does 
not know how the Christian thinks the message of Islam affects the 
fundamental Word of God to man. If his point of view is presented 
in a serious way, and shown in parallel to the progress of the human 
exposition within the Christian fold, the Muslim may perchance find 
the final statement more intelligible to him and relevant to the needs 
of his heart and soul when it cries out for the Living God. It is in the 
hope that the evangel may become the power of God unto salvation 
to the Muslim that this book has been written. 

The present position is, that in hardly a single book written by a 
Muslim have we seen a correct appreciation of the theological position 
of the Christian. The gravest philosophers attack as Christian doctriue 
beliefs which Christians themselves repudiate. Sometimes a Muslim 
writer will confess himself puzzled, and say, as an able Lucknow scholar 
said after revealing a complete misunderstanding of the Incarnation^ 
“ If Christians mean something different from what I have stated, 
let them put it before us in an intelligible manner, so that we may be 
able to form a correct judgment on it”. This also points to the 
inadequacy of the statement of Christian ilootrine in languages spoken 
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by Muslims. We have been groat writers of tracts, but whore are the 
standard works on Christian doctrine ? Even in the translation of the 
Scripture into Arabic and Urdu, in spite of the general oxoellenco^ of 
the work done, mistakes are to be found which nnist bo a stumbling 
block and whinh could have boetj avoided with a dep})er knowledge of 
Islamic theological usage not to s|K‘ak of sttidiod iwictiraey in the 
statonuint of C-hristian truth. 

Moreover, we fuwl that th<» Muslim is eomtudled to eritieize what is 
in his hands, whieh is often of the <’rudeHt lieseription, atnl that, on 
the other hand, the Christian concluties that Muslim d()g«iati<)s arc so 
crude as to bo almost negligible. ‘ * Wo know not what eacli other says.” 
How then can we moot ? What common language can we use ? How 
shall we ensure that there Is a reasonable probability of our being 
intelligible when wo address a theological message to Islam ! An aged 
Muslim friend said to the writer, “Until the theologians of both 
religions come together and speak with a common tongue, we must 
always be estranged These are practical points which have spurred 
the writer to write. He seeks to be a link though probably as a link he 
will have to take the strain on both skies. 

Throughout, there has been no attempt to cultivate that neutrality 
which some call “ objectivity ", but the writer has triwl to avoid cheap 
retorts and mere tlebating points, lit* feels that if people were to rea«l 
this book without knowitig that he bclitjwd in Christ it would be a 
tragedy. Muslims themselves are forthright in their confession of 
faith, and will honour one who makes his own confiwsioji, oven when 
they do «iot agree with it. Thus it is hoped that there will bo no sug- 
gestion in this book of the impartiality of one who has not made up 
his mind. On the other hand, tlto writt'r hopes he has boon fair when 
he has had to state tenets in which he hiui no belief. Less would be 
ingratitude to many Muslims, from wliom he has learned raueb. In 
most oases he has allowed the statements to stand in the words of 
those who subscribe to the beliefs. 

A confession of tbe inadeynaoies of lioth writer and material pre- 
sented is made with no false modesty. No one Is more conscious than 
the author that a mueh bettor book could have been witten. A better 
book would have had to be much longer and written by one better 
e^ppod in Oriental languages, in philosophy and in Christian theolo^, 
V^on theologians read what is written and feel that all the points have 
been gone into before ad mimam, the pica of the author is that some 
thinp have been presented in a new context and some perhaps rescued 
fifom the dusty tomes of the study to turn to purpose in a living world 
which, maybe, the West has outgrown. Others may consi(kr that 
liberal Islam has not been adequately represented. But liberal Islam 
hM not yet evolve<l a system of doctrine other than a broad theism not 
difiermg much from any ethical monotheism of a Hollono-Semitio 
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conjplexioa with, a head-dress of modem rationalism. Others will 
perhaps objeqt to the presentation of the scholasticism of Islam and 
Christianity in the second part. But for this the author flatly refuses 
to apologize. The scholastic statement of Muslim doctrine has so 
many features in common with the similar statement in Christianity, 
in form, method and vocabulary, that it would have been absurd to 
attempt a work of this description without a full treatment of the 
medisBval development of systematic dogmatic by the exponents of 
dialectic. An examination such as will bo presented to the reader may 
result in the rejection of the scholasticism which Islam offers, and it 
may lead to a corresponding rejection of those similar scholastic 
developments in Christianity. On the other hand, the reader will 
remember that, however scholasticism has been scoffed at, it was a 
system which came to fruition on one side m Spinoza, the profound 
i^uence of whose philosophy has had repercussions in modem times, 
and on the other hand, in St. Thomas Aq[uinas> who is rightly regarded 
as a theological genius. It may be that from our enlightened modem 
standpoint we may be able to discern in scholasticism deviations from 
what is central in Christianity, due to the attractions of a powerful 
philosophy which then hold the field, but the minds which could use 
the great pre-Christian thinkers, Plato and Aristotle, in the criticism 
and systematization of their thought must not be dismissed with an 
airy gesture as beneath our notice. Finally we may see in the parallel 
systematization of doctrine in the two religions, evidence of which will 
be provided in abundance, a vocabulary, a method and a body of ideas 
which will make the intelligibility of one system clearer to the other, 
and throw into relief those matters which are vital to the creed of the 
Christian Church. 

Other criticism will be offered by Orientalists, and they will no 
doubt be justified. For instance, the transliteration of words is a 
necessary evil, and no system is without its faults. Certainly the 
system adopted in the Bnoydoposdia of Islam is uncouth for English 
readers. The author will be content if his transliterations have made 
the original plain. By way of excuse for some deficiencies and the 
impossibility of making references to standard works in some instances, 
the writer would inform the reader that most of the work embodied in 
the following pages has been done in India, which is not yet famous 
for its theological libraries. Only by making elaborate notes when on 
furlough in England has it been possible to proceed at all, and some- 
times at a critical point it has been impossible to refer to a book which 
was needed. The author has had, therefore, to trust to the accuracy 
of his notes without sometimes being able to check these at the final 
writing. He has also had to prepare all the typescript and indexes, 
and as his typing is of the one-finger variety, something of the exas- 
peration involved may be imagined. The international situation has 
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added to the diflusultios, the fir«t manuscript lying at tfio bottom of the 
sea. The author thoroforo craves the reader's kind itululgenoo. 

It should horn bo said that the throe “ parts ’’ of this work will each 
form Hcparat(» units of a trilogy, though the main title is retained in 
oardi ease. The itiaterials for the remaijiing parts are all ready for the 
final writing, and it is hoped that tlniy will follow soon after the 
puhlieabion <}f this present volunm. The thanks of the writer are <hio 
in the first plaee to the Metlwaiist Missionary Hoelety, whie.h has snp- 
[strtad him ftsr many years in the Henry Martyii Helnxd of Islatnies, 
and has always Indped lutn in his speeial work, ami to the llev. (loilfrey 
Phillips of the Department of Mis.sions in the Solly Oak (lolieges, and 
in<loo<i to many members of the staffs of those Oollegiw and their 
patron, Ur. E<1. Cadbury for much oneouragomont ami ai«i. I would 
also express warm thaiiks to Ur. Richard Boll, Roader in Arabic at 
Edinburgh University, for help much appreciated. My colleaguos on 
the staff of tbo Henry Martyn School have shown me great practical 
sympathy by allowing me to concentrate latterly to a grojit extent on 
this one tasL f am very grabiful to them. The names of the writers 
to wlumi I am indebted is logitm. Kvhlenee of this will be gathered from 
the following {Jages. If I have inmivertently used any wonls of theirs 
witlioub due acknowledgment I lamibly apol»»gix,e and wouhl point out 
that it is a proof of the efKtamy of their bamlung that now I cannot 
separate it frmn my own thinking. 

Irfistly, it is hoi«id that this ho<»k, in spib^ of faults, may stimulate 
tlw assistance of theologians in tl»e task of presenting tlu' evangel to 
Islam. The one who hioks witliltj f<»r an infallibhi logi<! wherewith to 
reply to Islam will look in vain. He will not find it here. “ Wo 
believe and therofore sjsuik," Ho whom Hod gnkles to the truth will 
Iioar ami bolievo likewise. Moreover, if there is anything horo which is 
not of Faith, may Ood amend it, that Hu Who is the Truth may bo all 
in all. And to Him bo tho Olory now atid for over. Anmn. 

J. W. HWBETMAN. 


Hxsay Hokooo of Isui^Mto Hruutiw. 

Aucakii, (ktolar, 1842 
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SECTION ONE 

INTERBBLATIONS OS' ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY 

A. RELEVANT HISTORICAL OONSIRBRATIONS 

For the purpose of understanding the complicated relations of 
Muslim and Christian theological ideas, it is necessary to sketch by 
way of introduction the primary historical relations of the two religions, 
and this is still further complicated by the intrusion of Judaism 
and Hellenistic influences, particularly Greek philosophy. In the 
following introductory chapters, therefore, only such matters are 
touched upon as seem to throw light on the subsequent development 
of a theological system in Islam in some intelligible relation with the 
theology of Ghiistianity. It should be understood, therefore, that it 
is not the purpose here to present all the results of recent research into 
the origins of Islam and its historical relations with Judaism and 
Christianity. Those who wish to pursue this line of inquiry will find 
ample material available in the works of BeU,^ Margoliouth,® Tor 
Andrae,® Jeffery,* Browne,® Barthold, Von Elremer, the studies in 
the life of Muhammad by Sprengcr and others, and the Schwally- 
Noldeke history of the Qur’an. 

It should first of aU be observed that pre-Islamio Arabia was not 
isolated from the main currents of world-culture and religion. If we 
were to be content only with the evidence of the Qur’an, with which 
we will deal more fully later, it would be at once clear 1/hat Muhammad 
had some sort of acquaintance with Judaism and Christianity. In 
the Qur’an we find reference to his dealings with the Jews. There 
seem to have been several Jewish tribes in Arabia, and in Medina they 
constituted an influential trading caste. The KUab ul A(jham contains 
some fanciful legends to account for the existence of the Jewish 
tribes of Yathrib and mentions the two tribes Nadir and Qumiza 
by name. Philostorgius says that when Theophilus, the Indo-Syrian 
missionary to South Arabia (a.d. 667-661) preached in the Himyarite 
kingdom, there were many Jews there. Dhi i Nuwas (c. 521) a 
Himyarite king, probably embraced the Jewish religion from a political 
motive, because he was antagonistic to the aggressive Christian 
Abyssinians who were dominant for some time in South Arabia. It 
is thought by some that Sura Ixxxv 5ff refers to a persecution of 

^ Origin of Islam %n its Christian Eninronment* 

* Bohweidi LeoturoB : Mdatims between Arabs and IsraeUteSp eapeoially Leot. 11 L 

* Urspruvg des Xslams, 

^ Foreign VoeoMary of the 

* Eclipse of Christianity in Asia, 
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Oliristiatm in Nnjmn for wlibli IJiiO NnwiiH was rnHponHibb, Bishop ^ 
Jacol) (ioHi'rihos mioh a porswuition as oocumrif? in a.tii. 524, Some 
nifl Mnslitn writors wiy liliiit a king calh'fl AhfJ Qiirib (f. a.tj. 450) was i 
n»nvt*rt)(Hl to JuilaiKin. limcript.innN, liownvnr, wniiki Hconi to indicate ' 
that hn was a pagan. W« find many .Ftsws sp«»k«n of by I'arly Muslim 
histtirians ami all of thorn have Arab tiamos. It is suggostal that these 
may have boon adopted or that their bearers wore dows by religion 
anti Arabs by raias, for prosolytimtion was not untjonmion. Muhammad 
himself may have booii a prosol^s or a would-bo proaol 3 rb«. Bearing 
in mind tho fact that Christianity was identified with korao on the 
one hand and with tho Abyssinian enemy on tho other, it should not 
bo doomed surprising if resistance of a political and patriotic character ■ 
to tho misaiottarioB who preached in pro-Islamic Arabia, may haye ’ 
encouraged tho employ mont of Jews to refute the main tenets of i 
Christianity and particularly tho doctriuos of the Holy Trinity and the ? 
Incarnation. When such ideas aro opposed in the Qur'in, it is not 
wildly improbable to think one hears the popular objections oohoing 
tho Jews. 

Whether Muhammad knew Christianity at fimt hand or not must 
always be largely a matttsr of conjecture. Tor Andmo * considora that 
he may possibly have heart! ti missiotiary sermon, Sam xxiv. 36 f., 
may oonfeiin tho vague rocolloction of the ornaments of a Christian 
church or of the altar, and the olive tree may be a mistake for the 
symbolic vine. Huros Ivii. 27 >22 and ix. 30~31 show some aoquaintance 
with monastic lift! anti oven with the malpractices in monasteries. 
Tliere art! various logoiids tit^sttribing how Muhammad mot bishops 
and ostHiticB tif tho Christian faith. Thoro is nothing improbable m 
this, but the Qur'an, which must always be our first sourco of mfonoa- 
tion on such matters, docs not reveal any close and accurate knowle^ 
of Christianity. But with this point wo shall deal hereafter. 

The relation of tho Arabs with Ohriutianity and Ohristmn culture is 
not in doubt. It can be shown quite conclusively that Arabia had 
relations with all three of the main sootions of the Christian Churoh, 
the Royal (Malkite) Byxantine Church; the Kostorian Ohuroh, 
which was an exiled branch having oeutres at Edossa in North Mesopo- 
tamia and later in Persia, and known for tho wide ramiiioations of its 
missionary labours throughout the Middle East, Tmnsoxania, Central 
Asia and China; and the nonconforming Jaoobite Mbnophysite 
Church, of which Jacob Baradaeus (a,!), mid fifth century) was a 
groat evangelist and missionaiy to tho people of Arabia. 

There wore six provinces of the Nestorian Churoh, having centres 
in Soleuoia, Jundishabur, Nkibis, Basra, Arbil and Karkuk. It is 
practically certain that there were Christians in CUan and Bactris as 
early as a.i>. 196. We read of Bishops of Rayy, Nishapur, Merv and 
* Muhammad} thtManandhkfailhtPtdliS, 
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Herat in the fifth century (a.d. 424), and of a Bishop of Samarqand 
before the time of the Prophet Muhammad. Indeed, when we consider 
the survey of missionary expansion which is given by Oosmas 
Indicopleustos of Aloxanfea, we may even say that Arabia stood 
fairly central in the geographical dispersion of Christianity, for up to 
the middle of the sixth century a.d. churches had been founded in 
Ceylon, Malabar, Socotra, Bactria, Mesopotamia, Persia, Scythia, 
Egy|)t and Abyssinia. It is highly improbable that so surrounded, 
Arabia should remain unaffected by Christianity, even if there were no 
evidence of Cliristianity within Arabia itself. 

It is well established that there were many Christian churches 
along the trade routes in Arabia before Muhammad. Jacob Baradaeus 
and Theophilus have already been mentioned as missionaries to Arabia. 

A still earlier notice is that in which we are told that as early as 
A.D. 213, the great Origen was invited to preach in Arabia. Christian 
churches are mentioned at Najran, San’a, Ma'rib, Hadramout, Aden, 
!^far and other places. The Christians of Najran seem to have been 
specially influential. 

During the centuries which preceded Muhammad, Christian culture 
had made a distinct impression on the East. Beside the famous 
Alexandria with its Neoplatonist school, and Antioch, a centre of 
Aristotelian learning, the metropolitan cities of the Nestorian Church 
were noted for their schools. In Jundishabur, where the Syrians of 
Antioch were brought into exile in the middle of the third century A.D., 
we find the Aristotelianism of Antioch transplanted ; and in the reign 
of Khuarfi I (a.d, 631-679) a flourishing school of Gr»oo-Sytian mem- 
oine and philosophy. Nisibis was also famous for its schools and its 
theological seminary. Basra had become a great centre of learning 
and was to be similarly famous in the Islamic era. Alexandria, 
Seleucia and Antioch were only inferior to Rome in point of size, and 
Edessa (now Ur&) was a most important centre of culture. It was 
situated east of the Euphrates on the main road from North Syria, 

It is said that its king, Abgar IX, was the first ruler to embrace Chris- 
tianity (A.D. 179-216), One of its early famous sons is Batdesan 
(A.D. 166-222), the Gnostic, who was born a pagan and became a 
Christian and is credited with exerting a profound influence on 
Maniohseism, with the rise of which he was almost contemporary. 
Edessa rapidly became one of the most influential of Christian cities'. 
There in the fifth century was the Persian theological school, which 
was destroyed by Zeno, the Byzantine Emperor, in a.d. 489 ; where- ‘ 
upon its scholars fled to the protection of the Sassanids of Persia. 
The extant work of Job of Edessa (ninth century) introduces us to the 
physios, medicine and cosmology of the time, and shows the influence 
of the Greeks and particularly ^len. It also shows how long Edessa 
continued to be a cultural power. Thus Edessa was a meeting place 
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of East and Wost, gatfioring tho Qronk Imrni’ng from tlio latter and 
streteliing out. ita handa witli gradually incrraaing urgency to grasp 
tho protecting rolM< of a IVrMia which before long wnuhl cease, to bo 
any one’s f>r<tte(itor. 

The Hassanids wer«'i ofMui to foisiign infliienceH, and wlieti tlu'y brought 
their captives froin Antioch and other cities, they set them to enrich 
the I’t^rsiaii nation with the arts and philosophy in which they wore 
oa}«‘rt. 'I’hci arm of Persia reached even to Egypt, and shortly before 
tbe advent of Muhammatl there was a Persian viceroy in Alexandria. 
In the flux and ferment of war and invasion between Persia and 
Byzantium we see the Ntwtorians more ami more identified with 
Persia, and the cultural elements diHused as a sort of Ib'llenistic leaven 
there before the coming of Islam, and all tbe sends scattered for the 
crop of eclectic systems which later grew within tbe bounds of Islam ; 
for in addition to what wo have observed, Buddhism lingered long in 
Persia and the Oxus valley, and the Syrians had their colonies ia 
India. The sixth century saw the Indian fables of Bidpai translated 
into Persian and the Aristotelian works of Patil tlie Persian in which 
he sought to prove the superiority of knowletlge over faith. 

Alongside the IkUenistin tendencies, we have evidence of strong 
Semitic reactions in the Middle East at the time when Islam arose. 
The potent olements of Semitic nmnothoism, resisting what it deemed 
paganizing tendencies, seem to have boon at work even before the 
iconoclastic controvemy, and it seems worth remarking that Leo the 
Iconoclast was a Syrian. Obscure bints that «Iowh were used to refute 
Ohristian doctrine point in tbe same direction. It is quite possible 
that the prooccu|»ation of the Oliuroh in the East with motaphysioal 
quMtions, hair-splitting discusHtuus of the mode of the Incarnation, 
tne two-naturos oontrovoTsy and other similar subtleties, gave a 
chance to the broad simpliftoation of tbe Muslim declaration of the 
Unity, the Majesty and the Judgment of God. The knots of con- 
troversy were out by a poMtivism which had a Semitic urge and zeal 
behind it. 

The necessity for an apologetic against Gnosticism and paganism, 
seen so early at Alexandria, was responsible for various schools of 
philosophical theology throughout the areas served by the Clmroh in 
the East. Tbe creation of literature was stimulated. Ahmgside the 
sacred lore treasured in the Greek ton^e there were soon to be found 
books in the Nubian and Ithiopio, in Armenian and Georgian, m 
Coptic and Syriac. Some of these were translations from the Greek. 
Barthold tells us that inscriptions which may be ascribed to the sixth 
century Jk.n., make it clear that Arabio was a language in common use 
in the Church, We have, howevw, no evidence of a Christian literature 
in Arabic, and in partioular, there is no trace of an early translation of 
the Scriptures into Arabio. Sura xovi. S-B would perhaps indioate 
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that writing was as yet a recent innovation, and it is quite possible 
and even probable that the Qur’an was, properly speaking, the first 
book actually written in Arabic. But with this exception, it is indeed 
remarkable in how many languages of the lands which were after- 
wards to become Muslim there was a preparatory Christian literature — 
even in Sogdian, Turkish and Northern Chinese— during the seventh 
century. 

Even in the earliest days of the Muslim expansion we find that mighty 
upsurge of monotheistic fervour expressed in the strange blend of 
rhapsody and story, the struggling articulation of a new nation’s 
reasons for its birth, found within the pages of the Qur’an — ^itself not 
yet fully developed into a theology— meeting with a highly complicated 
theological system which had drawn Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus and 
Proclus into its service. Thus, while Islamic thought is in its infancy, 
we find the great eastern theologian of orthodoxy, John of Damascus, 
m the very city where the first dynasty of Muslim monarohs held its 
court. The Prophet Muhammad died in a.d. 632, and the Damascene 
was bom in a.d. 665 and lived, m all probability, till he was ninety 
years of age. The TJmayyads hold sway till the middle of the eighth 
century. The Damascene’s dialogues in refutation of Islam and sup- 
port of Christianity are extant, and thus, within the shortest possible 
time, Islam and Christianity join issue in theological debate. As yet 
the debate was rather one-sided and could not w411 be otherwise. 
The free-thinking Umayyads do not seem to have been unduly dis- 
turbed. In those early days the highly educated Syrians, well-veraed 
in Boman law, skilled in modioine, practised in literary arts, and on 
this account useful in the administration of the strange new territories 
into which the predominantly illiterate Arabs had thrust as conquerors, 
were welcomed for the contributions they could make to the State. 
They held for a long time a privil^ed position and the attitude towards 
them was generally one of toleration.'- Having no national culture 
themselves, the Arabs needed help. The valley of the Euphrates 
became a centre for the gathering of world culture. Here there were 
to be found Christian, Jewish and Manichsean universities, and here 
the Muslims began to learn the Greek sciences taught in the main by 
their Oliristian subjects. 

Up to the first half of the ninth century it is broadly true that non- 
Muslims and non-Arabs were more cultured. The sense of superiority 
led to nationalist movements {shu^iMya). Barthold remarks that such 
nationalist and communal tendencies were to be found at this tima 
among Christians of various nationalities and sects as well as among 
Persians, Jews and the Hellenistic pagan survivals represented by the 
town of IJlatran. To this recrudescence of narrow nationalism the 

* A 1 AMitsh a OhrMan, was poet-laoreate to the Umayyads at Uamasous, KiUA ul 
AgifimUiv.m. 
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broadening influonoe of tbo Muslim State, embracing as it did a great 
vajfiety of racial elements in its process of gradual absorption, opposed 
its power. As Muslims advanced in culture wo see tbe gradual usurpa- 
tion of the Ohristiun intelligentsia and “ Internationale When the 
conquest had been consummated, the racial varieties within the 
Muslim fold ensured a greater virility an<i a broader culture, and the 
lessor nationalisms and c(»mmunalisnm were submerged until it became 
the turn of the (Ihristians to luwotne exclusive and conservative and 
less than <!atholic ; but this was not before Christianity had had a 
decisive influenoe on the future of Muslim thought and particularly 
Muslim theology, 

n. THE EVIDENCE OF THE QUB’aN 

Christian and other Biblical and Apocryphal influences are clearly 
evident in the Qur’an and in the traditions of Islam. It is not meant 
to maintain the claim that the Qur’an has been immediately and oon- 
Boiously devised by refonmee to those various particulars which it will 
bo our duty to sot forth shortly in some detail. Many of the mattere 
mentioned must have become part of the common religious stodk of 
the times. Some of the terras uswi and the ideas expressed must have 
been equally the iKissessbu of Jews and Christians ittwi other redigious 
people in the times immetliatoly preceding and contornporary with the 
compilation of the Qtir'&n and the I,bdli|i. It is, of course, possible 
that there was some literary depondetico, but more thau this cannot be 
said, Exact literary dependence is not in the main what should concern 
us here. Moreover, mim likeness to Judaism and to Christiaruty is 
pointed out, it must not bo assumed that Islam is nothing but a stavisb 
imitation. Our chief purpose is to gather together similarities which, 
however they arc to bo accounted for historically, present us with a 
body of ideas which cannot be attributed exclusively to Islam, and 
which show points of oontaot of some signifloanco lor the further 
comparative study of the theologioi of Islam and Ohristianity. In a 
survey of these there will become evident, despite tbe similaritira, a 
variation in the data from which Islam and Ohristianity start. In 
these similarities and this variation wo find muoh that determines the 
later course of development. Narrow divergence at the source will to 
some extent determine wider estmngement as the stream of develop- 
ment flows on. Occasionally the similarities will bring tbe two streams 
^ost to a confluence. Whether these introductory remarks are 
* juBtifled it is left to the reader to judge, as the argument moves through 
the wider ranges of theological thought in the two religions, and in the 
flnal and critical and reconstructive section of this book tbe impor- 
tance of data will be disousse4 

Jeffery ^ has gathered some SOO pt^es dealing with foreign words in 

* Fortig* VoccAidory 
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the Qur’ih, many of ■which must have been in use in pre-Qttranio 
Arabic, but quite a number also must have been used little or not at 
all before they were used in the Qur’an. The bewilderment e'vinoed 
by commentators when they try to explain these words is sufficient 
evidence for this.^ For us questions of etymology and derivation are 
of secondary importance. The fact that the ideas expressed neces- 
sitated the use of foreign words is, on the other hand, of primary 
importance. 

If we take for example technical words of a general religious signifi- 
cation we shall find that some of these belong to a common original 
Semitic stock. The best example of this is perhaps in the case of the 
great act of worship in Islam, the the pi^image to Mecca and 
the-xites associated with it. This name l^ajj is from the Semitic root 
denoting the nmking of a circuit. The very word is used in the story 
of the Israelites at Sinai (Fx. xxiii. 14). The feast of booths is called 

m the Old Testament (Judges xxi. 19, etc.). The details men- 
tioned in Exod. xk, abstinence from sexual intercourse, washmg of 
garments, and the pause (verse 16 of, wwgUj) before God, are all similar 
to the visit to Arafat enjoined among the rites of the Muslim pil- 
grimage. Other details such as the tarmya, the libations at Zamzam, 
the stoning, etc,, are capable of explanations which relate them to very 
early Semitic solar or fertility cults. Hero then we have an example of 
something really primitive and not original either to one or other of 
the religions which maintained the practices. 

But with many technical terms this is not the case. Let us notioe 
some of these technical terms of a general religious signification. 
Islam and MusUm can be traced to Syrian Christian usage ‘ in the 
sense of resignation or submission as found in Sura ii. 106 and 125. 
Aya, “ sign ” in Sura. ii. 37 ; iii. -9 ; xxxvi. 33, etc., is the Syriac 
equivalent for the Scriptural o-tj/tgwii. ShvhvM' with the meaning of 
“ martyrs ” echoes the Syriac, as e.g., Suras iv. 71 ; iii. 134 ; xxxix. 69 j 
and Ivii. 18. TajaMa signifying divine self-revelation, and later an impor- 
tant technical term among the mystics, has similarly a Syrian origin 
see Suras vii. 139 and xcii. 2. Geiger * has pointed out that the term 
used for religious instruction, darasa, is akin to the term midrash 
familiar in Rabbinical usage ; see Sura iii. 73, etc., and Jer. xxix. .13 
and Gen. xxv. 22. Din in both its meanmgs, namely, religion and 
judgment, particularly in the common phrase yavm ud dM ” — day 
of Judgment, has its origin in the Syrian religious vocabulary. Chris- 
tianity was often spoken of as the “ Way,” and the word scdnl in. 
Sura ii, 102, etc., recalls this to mind. Scyada, used for prostration 

^ F«2e As SuyW : M^tmmkUU^dm^ 

* Eorovitja : KofmUcM UnUrauchurtgen, 56* 

* Mlngana : Syriac Infimum m iM Stffk of ihe 80, 

^ Wm hat Mokmmed au$ dm Judmthuim aufgmommm f 631, of, vrmdmmp 
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in adoration, is most probably dorivod from tbo Aremnin, tbongh 
(Jastnr ' fsonsidors that tbo tfroliiiical nso was primarily Samaritan. 
Similarly m/r (of. nephn), Sura Ixii. f>, for " book ” is Aniniair. The 
term nwitjutl usmi in Sura iii. I Hi, for " jmrabh*,’' dorivj's from 
Christian * sourws. When nml hm " rolision ” or “ Hoct ” that now 
most familiar tiwm milla, whioh is to bt' found in many plaooM in the 
Qur’an, e.g., Suras ii. 1 H, 124 ; iii. HU ; .'cx.xviii. (5, ot«>., is tlie Syrian 
toohtucal t^imi for religion. QmiHiin (Sura v. Hf5) is the tioimnon 
Syriao for {mssbytor”. The word iiulam, “pen”, whieh is used 
allegorieally in the Qur’ati and b(«*ame an importent symbol in the 
Muslim cosmology, is the Greek kahtmut transmitted through Byriao, 
and the usual terra for the cosmos, viz., could bo of Hebrew, 

Rabbinical or Syriao origin.® The term fwfq&n used in the Qur’an, 
at Sura viii. 29 and 42 in its primary significance of “ deliverance ”, 
but used elsewhere obscurely, e.g., Suras ii. 60, 181 ; iii. 2 ; xxi. 49 ; 
XXV. I, was a pimle to commentators, although it has now become a 
common name for the Qur’an. It is to fao found in the Targum of 
1 Sam. xi. 13 for the deliverance which Saul was instrumental in pro- 
curing through the divine aid, just as it is used in the Qur'an for the 
victory of the Battle of Badr, but in r<^a«i to the otiter obscure 
signification it is most interesting to fiiul that it is the regular Nestorian 
Syriso for “ salvation ". Other general terms whieh an< worth noting 
are fmSm' " cloisters ” (Sura xxii. 41), ^aUtha “ to crucify ” (Suras 
iv. 166 ; v. 37, etc,) and “ baptism ” (Bura ii. 132). 

But while these arc suggestive they are the hv^st important. In 
addition there is a wide range of reference onibraeing religious nawativo, 
ritual and worship, dontrino and religious law, examplra of which it 
will be oonvonient to take in that order. 

(i) Rantoioua Narrativk. In the narratives of the Qur’in we 
have many stories whioh have their origin in the Old Testament and a 
few wWch are faintly reminisoent of the New Testament, The field 
of reference is, however, broader than the Biblical text and includes 
Talmudic additions and so-called New Testament apocrypha. While 
there seems to be a preponderance of talcs about Old Testament 
characters, there is little indiesation that these have oome directly 
from Jewish sources. An examination of the names reveals the 
surprising fact that they are almost without exception transmitted 
thro\^;h a Christian m^um. There are three names, Qariln, the 
Quranic name for Korah, Uzayr, usually translated “Bzra”, and 
’’Isfi, the regular Quranic name for Jesus, the foms of which are veiy 
difficult to explain. But if we take the rest, Lot, Blijah, Blisba, Job, 
Solomon, Noah, Aaron, Jonah, Michael, Pharaoh and Gabriel are 

> Art. SamarUan* in Baciyol. of luliuu, of. 

* MIngtttm : c!^« 
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represeuted in tlie Qur’afi. by aames whiob plainly show Okristian 
influence. Horovitz bas a special study of tke names used in tbe 
Qui’an.^ From an examination of tke evidence be presents it ■will be 
seen that it is not al'ways possible to state categorically that a name 
has come from a Christian source simply because it has lost some of the 
noarks of the original Hebre'w name. Wo have to allow for the fact 
that names may have been Aramaicized by Je'ws tbemsdlves. But 
even when this is taken into consideration it is remarkable that the 
Old Testament stories, particularly the story of Lot, show Christian 
influence. Another point to be borne in mind is that in the Old Testa- 
ment the interest is more purely historical than when such stories 
are retold either by Christians or Muslims. Now the purpose is to 
point a moral or to illustrate a point. In the Qur’an they are brought 
forward to support the prophetic claim or to symbolize the divme 
Judgment. Occasionally they are amended to present some doctrinal 
point. E.g., The angels who visit Abraham do not eat with him as in 
the original story (see Sura xi. 72) because it is now held that angels 
do not eat. 

The following examples will show to what extent the Qur’an draws 
on the treasury of Jewish and Christian story. The story of the crea- 
tion of Adam is to be found in Suras xvii. 62 fi., xxxviii. 71-79, arid 
hero wo find elements introduced which are not in the original story, 
namely, the jealousy of the angels and the refusal of Satan to worship 
Adam. Reference may be made to the To^muA ® and the Midrmh ® 
for the former of those, and for the latter it is interesting to note 
Hob. i. 6 : “ And again when He bringeth the firstborn into the world, 
He saith : Lot all the angels of God worship him.” There are many 
early and pre-Islamio stories which offer us similar material to that 
found in the Qur’an. Thus, e.g.. Vita Ada et Em xiv. 1-xvi, a very 
early apocryphal document,* contains the following: “God the 
Lord spake : Here is Adam. I have made thee in our image and 
likeness. And Michael went out and called all the angels saying : 

‘ Worship the imago of God as the Lord God hath commanded,’ 
And Michael himself worshipped first ; then ho called me (Satan) 
and said : ‘ Worship the imago of God the Lord.’ And I answered, 

‘ I have no (need) to worship Adam.’ And since Michael kept urging 
me to worship, 1 said to him, ‘ Why dost thou urge me ? I will not 
worship an inferior and yomger being. I am his senior in the creation ; 
before ho was made was I already made. It is his duty to worship me.’ 
When the angels, who were under me, heard this, they refused to. 
worship him. And Michael saith, ‘ Worship the image of God, but if* 

KoranUche UrUermchungm, p. 78 ff. 

* ^anhednn, 59b» 

^ Midrmh Mabba on Num. para. 10. * 

* Charles ; Apocrppfm and Pamdepigrapha, Vol. ii, 137. 
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thou wilt npt worship him, the Lord (Jod will be wrath with theo.’ 
And I said, * If He be wrath with mo, I will set ray seat above the stats 
of heaven and will bo like tho Highest. And God the Lord was wrath 
with mo and banished rao and my angels from our glory.* ” 

The story of Gain and Abel {(Jeiv. iv. .'J ff.) with tho names trans- 
formed into Qabil and Uabi! may bo found in Hum v. .10 '10, It is 
commonly nssunit'd that tho hlrls of Sura xix. 57 -58 is tho Enoch of 
tho Old Tfwtiuuont. Tho story of Noah and tho Elood is told at great 
length in Suras xxix. 11 ; vii. 57 ff. ; iii. 30, oto. Tho uamo used for 
the Dolugf' (/J'tfdM) is a foreign word and is found in tho fttrgum of 
Onkelos Gkm. vii. and in tho Tetlmtid} Likowiso the statement that 
tho waters of tho flood were hot (Sura xi. 42) agrees with Sanh&lnn 108 
and tho Targim of Jonatlian b. Uzziel on Gen. vii. When considering 
tho question of the source of such matters as wo find recorded in both 
the Qur’an and the Talmud it should be remembered that both the 
Palestinian and Babylonian Talmud wore completed before the advent 
of Islam and so the presumption is that tho Quranic narrative is not 
original. There always remains, however, the remote possibility that 
additions have crept into tho text of the Talmud fnnn Islamic sources. 
It should further bo noted that vtsry ofttui there is ovklonoe pointing 
both to Talmud and to Christian sauroos. Thus both tho name Nflh 
for Noah and tho word (HfSn can bo traced in the Syriao usage. 

Since it was one of the claims of tho Ih?ophnt Muhammad that he 
had revived the religion of Abraham, it is not surprising to find that 
a good deal of space is given in tho Qur'an to stories of the Patriarch. 
Tlie chief niforomuss are : Hnras xvi. 124 ; ii. 128 ; iii. fid *, vi. 79 ; 
Ixxxvii. 19 ; xxxvii. 99 ; xt. 72. Points additional to the Biblical 
narrative arc that books an* ascribed to Abmham (Ixxxvii, 19), The 
Rabbis used to claim tlmt Abmham wrote Sejthar Jazim. Wo are 
told also that Abraham's father vms an idolater ami that Abraham 
wished to be the means of his conversion to monotheism. This addi- 
tion may be traceable to the Midrash Utdhi on Genesis (para. 18). 
An unexplained divorgenoo in tho traditional interpretation is that it 
was his son lahmae! who was offered as a saoriflee and not Isaac. It 
may be that some of the details in the stories are from a body of 
primitive Semitic tradition or folklore. There is some confusion about 
Jacob as to whether Ishmad was one of his anoestom (Hura ii. 126) 
in tho order Abraham, Ishmaoi, Isaac and Jacob. The whole of 
Sura xii, is devotiKi to the story of Joseph with sundry elabomtions, 
.which Geiger is disposed to think come from Rabbinical sources. 
These accretions are : the attraction Zulaij s lia had for Joseph, the 
amazement of the Egyptian women at the b^uty of Joseph, the child 
who gave testimony of the innocence of Joseph, the advice which 


> HanMrin, Wts, 
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Jacob gave to bis sons not to go in at one gate ^ (Sura xii. 67), and 
that Jacob by revelation knew that Joseph was alive. Thus we find 
that the Miirash T<mehvma quoted in Midrmh YaTkwt, cap. 143, 
says : “ He knew that he continued to live by the Holy Spirit.” 

There is perhaps more space given to Moses in the Qur’an than to 
any other of the Old Testament characters.* Thus we have his drawing 
of water from the rock in Suras ii. 67 and vii. 160 ; of his receiving the 
Law wo read in Sura vii, and in this same Sura how he prayed to see 
the glory of God. Other references for the same story and for the 
episode of the Golden Calf are Suras ii. 48 ff., xx. 82 ff. and iv. 152. 
In Sura vii. 154 we find the appointment of the seventy ruling elders 
and in Sura v. 23 ff., the forty years’ wandering. Sura xxviii. 76-85 
gives an account of the dispute with Korah (QarOn). Divergences 
from the Biblical story are fairly numerous. Thus Pharaoh’s wife is 
substituted for bis daughter as the one who showed kindness to Moses. 
In the Biblical narrative it was the vision in the Bush which directed 
Moses to leave Midian, whereas in the Qur’an he had the vision when 
already on his way back to Egypt. Like the Quranic account, the 
Rabbis record how the hand of Moses became leprous white before 
Pharaoh. This is not Biblical. Pharaoh claimed divinity, according 
to the Qur’an, and this is in line with the Jewish legend contained in 
the Midrash Babba on Eoood., para. 6. The Qur’an also states that 
Pharaoh repented (Sura x. 90 ff.) and with this should bo compared 
the similar tale in Pirke Rabbi Miezer, sect. 46. Showing how the 
material in the Qur’an was somewhat confused, probably because it 
was received by hearsay, one might point to the uncertainty as to the 
number of the plagues of Egypt, since Sura xvii. 103 refers to nine and 
Sura vii. 130 to five. God’s threat to let Mount Sinai fall on the rebel- 
lious Israelites is recorded in Jewish tradition.® The Qur’an records 
the story of Moses’ threat to kill Aaron, and the Tahmd * tells us how 
Aaron saw Hur killed and thought the same fate would befall him 
(of. Sura XX. 95 ff.). Some Muslim commentators go so far as to say 
that Moses was accused of killing Aaron, who died alone on Mt. Hor. 
The Rabbis, according to Geiger, also tell this story.® 

Before leaving the Moses cycle it should be observed that when the 
Qur’an speaks of Maryam, it confuses the Virgin Mary with the sister 
of Moses (see Sura Ixvi. 12 ; xix. 29 and iii. 30 ff.). 

We have the story of Saul (sic) and Goliath (Talut and Jalfit) in 
Sura ii. 248 ff. Note how there is a confusion with the story of Gideon 

1 Mtdrash oh Gmiosis, pam. 9L 

» The other roferonoos aro : Suras vii. 101, 125, 127-139 ; li. 46-40 ; x. 76-93 ; 
xi. 99-101 ; XX, B-S2 ; xxiii. 47-61 ; xxvi, 9-69 j xxvii. 13-16 ; xxviii. 2-46 ; xL 
24-49 ; xHii. 46-66 ; Ixxix. 16-29. 

» Abodah Zamh h. 2. 

* Banh6iH% 6. 

^ Miifmh famhurm. 
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in ii. 250. David, as writer of the Psalms, a prophet and king, gifted 
in the art of making armour, is spoken of in the same context and in 
Suras iv. 161 ; v. 82 ; vi. 84 ; xvii. 57 ; xxi, 78, 79 ; xxvii. 16 and 10 ; 
xxxiv. 10 -12 ; and xx-xvlii. 16-29, Tu the last-mentionod piissago wo 
have the story of tlio owe lamb, but no inention of the affair of Bath- 
sheba. Holonuui in i.he Qur'an is a romantio figure, as he w»ih in Jewish 
and Ohrisf.ian legend, lie was a great inagioian who had eontrol of 
demons and spirifs and winds (Hura sssviii, 36), This should bo 
e,om])ared with the a(!e(mnt in the Hmmi Tarffum t>/ //«■ linnk of MstAer 
and is probably derived from a mistaken Infairpn'tation of hleeles. ii. 8. 
Wo ar<^ toitl that he understood the language of birds (Hura xxvii. 
13-16, ef. I Kings v, 13). The story of tbe visit of tbo Queen of Sheba 
to Solomon (Sura xxvii. 20 ff.) is similar to tbo record in the Second 
Targum of JSsiher, Other Quranic references to Solomon are Suras 
ii. 96 ; iv. 161 ; vi. 84 ; xxi. 78-81 ; xxxiv. 11. 

The above is not by any moans an exhaustive statement of the 
stories and ebaraoters common to tiie Old Twtament and the Qur'an, 
but the examples given should be siifHeient to sjiggest the large amount 
of material which wjw held in oonmion and is still held by Muslima, 
Jews and Christians. 

Narratives with a New Testamefit background are much fewer in 
the Qur’an. Nbideke is remindofl of Buko xvi. 24 26 by Sura vii. 48 : 
“ But the hdlnws of tbe Kire shall call out to the fellows of Paradise, 
‘ Pour oufi upon ua water, or something of what Qod has provided 
you with and Sura xlvi. 19 : “ Ai«l the day when thost' who dia- 
bolieve shall he exposed t<» the fire : ‘ Ye made away with your good 
things in your worldly life, and ye (Uijoy<Hl them ; wherefore to-day 
shall ye l»u rewarded with the t«»rment of disgraeo, for that y« were 
big with pride in tiie earth without the right, and for that ye did 
abomination.’ ” It may la? that wo have a garblwi version of the 
parable of the wicked hustondmen in Hura xxxvi. 13 f!. and similarly 
of the foolish virgins in Ivii. 12 ff. In the Burnt al M&'ida (Sum v) we 
have undoubtedly, towards the end, a oonfumni memory of the Table 
of the Lord mingled with the ntiraokw of the feeding of the muititudes 
and the provision in the WildemosH. The basis of this may very well 
have been an instruction or homily heard on the Holy Communion, 
in which it is not unusual to find gathered together by way of illustra- 
tion such elements as we find in the Quranio narrative. This view is 
strengthened by the fact that the word wio’wla is the tochnioal term 
- used by the Abyssinian Cliristians for the Table of the Lord. Even the 
very expressions used in the conversation which is reported between 
the Iiord Jesus and his disciples recall the phrases of the last disoourse 
of our liord as recorded by St. John. A comparison should be made 
of Sura V. 112 ff. with St. John xiv,, etc. Thus, we find the subject 
opwoed with a roforenoe to tbe manifest signs which comMsponds witik 
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St. John xiv. 11 ; “ Believe me for the very works’ sake.” In the 
Quranic account the disciples ask Jesus whether God is able to send 
them a “table”, and the reply of Jesus is: “Bear God if ye be 
believers This should be compared with St. John xiv. 1 : “Ye 
believe in God believe also in Mo,” In the Qur’an the disciples are 
represented as saying : “We desire to eat therefrom that our hearts 
may be at rest ” (cf. John vi. 34 1), The coming down out of heaven 
is prominent in both the Quranic and the Johannine passages (e.g. 
John vi, 41, “ I am the bread which came down out of heaven ”). 
We are reminded of John xiv. 2, “ If it were not so I would have told 
you ”, by the Quranic passage — ^words put in the mouth of the disciples 
— “ That we may know that what thou hast told us is the truth ”, 
and the “festival” of verse 114 of the Sura recalls to mind the 
Eucharist. The miracles of Christ are frequently spoken of, but in 
summary fashion. They are said to include giving sight to the blind 
from birth, cleansing lepers and raising the dead. (see Sura iii. 43). 
The story of the Annunciation and the Nativity finds its place in 
Suras iii. 30-44, xix. 1-39. In the latter there is nearer approxima- 
tion to the story in the Gospel according to St. Luke, but, generally 
speaking, there is a great deal of extra-biblical material. The account 
in Sura iii opens with the story of the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary as found in the JProimmgdmn of James, which is an 
apocryphal book of the second century a.d. After her birth “ her 
Lord received her with a good reception and made her grow with a 
good growth and Zakariya took charge of her ”. That Zakariya was 
the custodian of Mary is also related in the Prot&oangdium. The form’ 
of the Annunciation, and in particular the reference to “ the Word ”, 
is similar in the same apocryphal book. “ 0 Mary ! verily God gives 
thee the glad tidings of a Word from Him ” (Sura iii. 40). “ Fear not, 
Mary, for thou hast found grace before the Lord of all things and thou 
shalt conceive of His Word ” (Prot, xi. 2). There follow the Miracles 
of the Infancy, namely, that Jesus spoke in the cradle, made clay 
birds and breathed life into them. These are parallel to the stories 
in the AraUe Qospel of tM infemey (xxxii) and in the apocryphal 
Qospd of St. Thomas. The general claim of Jesus is to heal the blind 
from birth and lepers, and even to raise the dead and tell hidden 
things. This also accords with the Arabk Gospel of the Ii^ancy. 
Other details are added in Sura xix. Some of these remind us of the 
story of Hagar and Ishmael, and it may be that in popular story there 
was a conflation of the story of the wanderings of Mary after the birth * 
of JeSus with the story of the exiled Hagar and her son. Here we read 
of the spring ^ which provides the water and the lamentation of the 
Virgin, and how dates drop ficom a tree to give her food. Here again 
reference should be made to the Arabio Gospel of the Infancy (xxiv) 

> 8ee also Sura xxiii. 02. 
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and also fco tlio Qo8j>el of Pumdo-MaUhew (xx). OtJior pomts in the 
Quranic story which shotild bo noted ar«' that Mary was in rotiroinent 
at tho time of thn Atuiunciation ami that when she oonooivotl she went 
away t«> a dosorti place. Aftjw the (fiiilcl was born and she l»ronght Josua 
to her nslatives, tlniy were shocked, but lb* spoke in her vindication. 

There are oth(*r stories of .bwiis in the Qur’an, but Jis they aro of a 
distinctiy pokunieal oharaeter we leave their consideration to a later 
Beotioii, * 

(ii) WoRHiiii* AMi» RrruAO. The rltwil rettitation t>f Scripture is 
expressed in somewhat similar terms in the Haniaritan, Jewish, Byrian, 
Cliristian and Muslim cults. Thus have the Hynagogal Qen’«, the 
Muslim Qira'it, the Bamaritan “ Mmn AtUmeii cf/S " 1 rocito in the 
name of tho Lord,* while wo have, of course, aimilariy tho worti Qwr’on, 
which is not only used for tho inspired recitation of tho Prophet, but 
also for tho B 3 npian loctionary.® 

l$dUa with from which it is dorivod and whiesh together reprosent 

the common terms for ritual worship in tho sense of " bowing down ”, 
we may with unanimous authority reftsr back to Aramaic as its origin 
and to Byrian Christianity for its usage.® To laud and praise Ood is 
expressed in Syriac by oognatos to the familiar Islamic pAh&% and 
Hut oven where there is no otymologieal oonnoction in the 
terms ttsed, the eotuuuin ideas are siiHieiently remarkable. Hoth 
Quillaume ami (leigitr point out tlnit the rukw b»r tho porformiug of 
ritual womliip are V(*ry similar in Islam and Judaism. Among such 
rules are the following : A man should dismount from a beast to pray ; 
he should shurtuu his prayers in time of war or alarm ; he should not 
pray wh(*n contmonialiy imcli*an or drunk (cf. Bura tv. <t(i and the 
rules in the lirst live sectioits of ihrttrJn4h and Kruim in tho Tultmd), 
He should also be proptwly orientattsl -thouglt perhaps the iitsisteuoe 
on tho proper direction for pray(*r was more umplutsiiUHi by the Bamari* 
tans than the Jows, Before {Mtrforming the rittwl prayer, a Muslim 
must make his intention {nlya) to proceed with such and such a prayer. 
There are parallels to this in the Kmmm of tho Jews and the tnfedto 
of tho Cltristhuis. 

Ablutions before prayer ant commandiHl itt tho falmwl* and in 
Sura V. B of the Qur'&n. Prayer is in both the religions a matter of 
obligation to ail who can understand tho meaning of the words they 
use, including wumon, children and slav(«. 

Bum Ixxiii. i-A and SJO fl. refer to night vigils which recall monastic 
'practice. The prayers which wore regarded as canonical in the Chris- 
tian Church were at tho third, tho sixth and tho ninth hours of the day. 

‘ HoeQiwtor: Axi.Sanmritan in Xn^.CfflAim, 

* tivb Jeffery t Fenifn Voet^ukny of the (iur'SH, p. 

* Nor authoriUm m Jeffory i oft, eU„ p. i08 Uxt and auto. 

* BtmehiXk,4li, 
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In Islam tEe Alil ul Qut’&n, wlio base their practice on the Qur’an, 
hold that only three canonical prayers are obligatory in Islam. To 
the primary three hours of prayer in Christianity were later added two 
periods of night prayers. “ Solemn prayer at midnight is enjoined, 

‘ inasmuch as the Fathers have handed down that at that hour all 
creation pauses for a moment to praise God, and aU the angelic host 
does Him service— along with the souls of the righteous, hymning God 
Almighty at that hour ’. Prayer also at this hour fulfils the Lord’s 
words, ‘ At midnight a cry arose. . . . Therefore watch, for ye know 
not at what hour He cometh’. ‘ Cockcrowing ’ is the last of the 
series of hours, the second of the night hours.” ^ It is therefore most 
interesting to note that these five hours correspond in most respects 
to the number and times of the canonical prayers in Islam, which has 
also added two to the Quranic three. 

In regard to the maimer of prayer, it may be remarked that prostrch 
tion was common in the Christian Church and among the Jews. Thus 
in the Old Testament at Lev. ix. 24 we find the record of the prostra- 
tion at the dedication of the tabernacle when the people “ fell upon* 
their faces ”. The Jews recited the declaration of the Unity of God 
stardmg, following thereby the custom of the disciples of the Rabbi 
Shammai. This ‘Atmdah, as it is called, corresponds to the Muslim 
q%ydm. Sitting, with the body resting on the heels or on the inside of 
the foot, was another posture of prayer among the Jews (see 2 Sam. 
vii. 18), and Ps. xcv, 6 speaks of hnediny, which was ordinarily with the 
body bent forward so that the head might touch the ground. Those 
two postures correspond to some extent to the yaisa and the stjda of 
Muslim ritual worship. The marks of prostration on the forehead of 
the worshipper were a sign of his great piety, and are referred to in 
Sura xlviii. 29. “ Their marks are in their faces from the effects of 
adoration. That is their similitude in the Law and their similitude in 
the Gospel.” ® Evidently the practice was observed by both Jews and 
Christians. 

Though fear and awe as motives to religious worship have been 
somewhat disregarded in favour of love, self-dedication and mystical 
familiarity among some modem Christians, they are not absent from 
the New Testament nor from later Christian experience; thus no 
unfavourable comparisons should be drawn between Islam and Chris- 
tianity in this particular in such an absolute fashion as to suggest 
that one motive prevails to the exclusion of the other in either of the 
two religions. Thus, while it may be said that Muhammad calls men * 
to fear and awe before the Judge of all mankind, he only echoes, as 

» FWe art. Wwtihi^ (ChHaim) in BEB. xii. 770. 

* Tor iadrae : Mohamnud : TM Man aitd Bis I'aUh (Bng. tians.), 122. Ue gives 
referenees for the Christian praotioe to John of Bphesns in Patrclogia Orimlalss, 
xvii. 40 and to Ohsihho : Al-wsraniyya, p. 178k 
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Tor Atidrao * abundantly shows, the " Christian asootio piety ” of the 
Syrian Churoh, The two aspects of the devotional spirit are brought 
out in th(t story of Abba Joseph told by Thomas of Marga. 

“ When I lived in the service of the monastery, I used to pasture a 
few cattle ... in th(» valley luair the cemetery, nn<l I heard from 
within the tluek<»t the sound of bitter weeping, like that of one fastened 
in the stocks. At the noise of the mouniful outeries, I went softly into 
tbo thicket and found Abba Joseph sitting on the grcmnd among the 
grass and plante and llowem . . . and I saw him gathering dry grasses 
from among the grewn grass, which he brought with his hands before 
bis face, and weeping bitterly be sakl, ‘ The days of man are like the 
grass, and he groweth up like the herb of the field, which when the 
wind hath blown over It is not, neither is its place known and again, 

' Man is like unto a vapour, and his days pass like a shadow ’ ; and he 
laid them down on the ^und. And again he gathered other {grasses 
and after he had wended out all the oid, he passed his hands softly 
over the now, and embracing them said, ‘ Veriiy the gonomtions of 
flesh and Idootl are like unto the leaves of trotss, some of which fade 
and fail and some of which grow up ' j and he repeated these words 
with mournful sighs and groans, while team flowed down from his eyes 
abumiantly. And again he tot»k some of the beautiful flowers and,, 
looking at them sweetly, he groaned, and said to Ood, ‘ Glory to Thee, 
O Creator of all, how beautiful are Thy works ! ' Now I, standing 
silently above him, marvelled at tht* wonderful things that I saw, 
and how that holy man was abht to weep over such oontomptiblo and 
dospirable nwitters with so grjsat a weeping which others could j^ot 
have wept even had tln»y luteu beaten. And after his great weeping 
and his bitter outeruts, he started up with gratitude to Qod, and there 
sprang up gladness within him, and like David, his mouth was flUd 
with laughter and his tongue with praise, and ... be lifted up hk 
voice and sang in metro the whole of the hymn of the Hosannas, * Kie 
rose, and the lilies and the bbssoms, and the spring flowers are v«cy 
lovely in their a^stranoe • 

Barham and Toamph,* attributed to John of Damascus, gives evi- 
dence of the same in many places. The frequency with which tears 
and contrition, awe and judgment, occur in the t^aphtt attributed to 
our Lord and abundantly quotjsl by Muslim writers, leaves us in little 
doubt that this element in worship is to bo ascribed in a marked degree 
to the Eastern Christianity in the midst of which Islam came to 
birth.* 

In brief it may be said that in both the ritual itself and in the expo- 

* ihomiMi of Msrgiii : Book otihmmro (eU. »ntl tnuma. Budge), Vol. il, fi6fl f. 

* X. 8i-«5 (Loebllbrwy ed. p. >48 8). 

* Cf. the ooUeotlitti meJe Aein y PeteoicM taken meinly fkom the 'Ui/tm (i 
IH» of Ai ShessiB ead entitled Logia ti Agrapha Domini !tm. 
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rience of adoration there are strong resemblances to each other in 
the three religions. 

Before leaving this subject of worship it should be remarked that the 
word gflMW employed for fasting in Arabic is derived from the Aramaic 
and was in use in the Syrian Church. The word gmbWn, also, used in 
the sense of “ oblation ”, is Aranaaic and Christian.^ 

(iii) MATTBas off Dootbustax SiGKiffioANOB. While it is broadly 
true that the Qur’an is not a theological book in the strictest sense 
of the word, but rather rhetorical and exhortative, this should not be 
taken to mean that there is nothing of a theological character to be 
found therein. On the contrary, polemic and apologetic and even 
theological argument can be found within its pages. It has already 
beai pointed out that the narratives of the Qur’an are didactic and 
used to clinch the arguments advanced by the Prophet, and in their 
hortatory and oracular form they bear comparison with the form of 
Old Testament prophecy. The fact that such narratives in such a 
setting and with such a purpose should have been used in the pro- 
clamation of the message Muhammad felt called to deliver, places him 
alongside the Prophets of Israel with thebr conception of divinely- 
ordered history. Indeed it is not the least of the achievements of 
Muhammad that he succeeded in inculcating into the Arab people the 
sense of Divine election and theocracy which is the basis of the prophecy 
of the Old Testament. 

(a) The Divine Being and Attnbvtes, Much of what is found in the 
Qur’an concerning God expresses the main conceptions held just as 
tenaciously in Judaism and Christianity. Ideas at which the Chris- 
tian looks askance are in the main such as retain the idiom of the old 
dispensation and many of them can be paralleled in the Old Testament. 
Comparisons made within the narrower range of the three religions 
yield much discrepancy and even disharmony and contradiction but, 
taking the three religions in the wider background of world religion, 
important doctrines stand out clearly and are the basis of a funda- 
mental harmony. Considerations of space forbid that the whole sub- 
ject of the Quranic doctrine of God should be dealt with here. It 
may be found possible to devote more space to the subject later on, 
though how to bring the vast mass of material into reasonable compass 
is somewhat of a problem. Here we will simply make some suggestions 
prompted by a close examination of the Qur’an in comparison with the 
Old Testament. The period lying between the two and represented 
in the Syrian development must be left to the further research of 
competent scholars who, nevertheless, may jBnd in the suggestions 
which follow clues of which they may make some use. The main 
concepts which, as expressed and emphasized in Islam, are open to 
critioism from a Obristian point of view, but which nevertheless are 
^ Wenslnok : Mneya. of Xakm, U. 1 129. 
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not to be denied as fundamental principles, may be summarized as 
follows. God is One and Supreme, the Sovereign Creator and Preserver. 
He is Transcendent and Mighty, Wise, All-knowing and All-seeing, 
working His will in all things and executing judgment and retribution, 
the Author of life and death. He is also Guardian and Guido, Forgiving 
and Merciful. It would bo a work of supererogation to make references 
to the Bible supporting these main conceptions. 

Coming, however, to |»artioulars, certain matters must bo borne in 
mind. Firstly, owing to the rhapsodical and ecatetic style of the 
Qur’an much of the material available in that book for the formulation 
of a doctrine of God, is of an ejaculatory character and no clue is 
afforded in the context as to the particular sense in which certain 
words and names are to be taken. Thus, secondly, in interpreting 
these words and names Muslim commentators who turned to the 
linguistic material available in the common idiom of Arabic, would be 
liable to content themselves with that material supplemented, of 
course, by what the traditiojis could provide in elucidation of diffi- 
cultios. In this way, it in the mind of the prophet there were certain 
foreign kirns Msociated with the names ho used for God, these could 
not bo well known, and if he introduoed a new sense, in the absuuoo of 
his own explicit assertion to tltls effect or of adequate explanation in 
the Quranic context, such ideas and significances would be lost. A 
case in point is the use of the term Qitddils (holy) for God. The only 
material provided for tbo explanation of this is to }h» found in Suras 
iix. 23 and Ixii. 1, in both of which passages the ejaculatory phrase 
ooours “ the King, the Holy ” or “ the Holy King With regard to 
this term there is a wealth of material to be drawn upon in the Bible, 
and we can trace a most instructive lino of development in the Old 
Testament. Thus from the idea of untouchability and inaooessibiUty 
(of. 2 Kings xix, 22 ; 2 Sam. vi. Off.) we move to the sublimely ethical 
(of. Amos v. 8-U ; Isa. 1. 10-17 ; Jer. xxxi, 31f. and Hab. i. 12-13). 
How there is little doubt that under the influence of Arabic us^e a 
term which had become religiously and thoologioally so significant in 
North Semitio development reverts to the more primitive meaning of 
transcendence in the hands of Muslim commentators. So far as we 
have learned none of them has given the term an ethical interpretation. 

It is possible that a reference to the Hebrew may yield a moaning to 
a name which is a puzzle to the commentators, o.g., the name ai 
Mu'min as used for God. But mu'mn ordinarily means “ believer 
'That is a most inappropriate name for God. Therefore Muslim 
commentators consider that some other meaning such as “the One 
who keeps in peace ” must be understood. But when it is resized 
that the root is used in JDeut. vii. 9 and Isa. xlix. 7 (of. also Fsa. xxxvi. 6 
and bcodx. 1) for the “ faithfulness “ of God, light is oast on an 
obscurity. 
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Such names as Jabhar (Heb. gMor) “ mighty ” (Sura lix. 23 and 
frequently in ihe Old Testament, e.g., Jer, xxxii. 18 ; Zept, iii. 17 ; 
Psa. xxiv. 8 ; Deut. x. 17 ; Isa. ix. 6, etc.), al FaMh, the opener 
(Sura xxxiv. 26 and frequently in the Old Testament, e.g., Gen. xxx. 22 ; 
Num. xxii. 28 ; Deut. xxviii. 12 ; Psa. li. 15 ; Psa. civ. 28 ; Bzek. 
xxxiii. 22, where God is represented as opening the mouth to prophesy 
and praise, or opening His hand to lavish His gifts, etc.), aVBarl, the 
Creator (Sura lix. 24 and ii. 61, cf. Eocles. xii. 1 ; Isa. xl. 28 ; and 
Gen. i. 1, where the same root is used), al Musawmr, the Former 
(Sura lix. 24 and a common Aramaic name for God used by the Eabbis, 
cf. the cognate Hebrew root used in Gen. ii. 7, etc. ; Psa. xciv. 8 ; 
Isa. xliii. 1, etc.), al QcSnd, the Gatherer (Sura xxv. 48 and xxxix. 67, 
where the root is verbally used ; cf . Bzek. xxii. 19-20 ; Deut, xxx. 3-4 ; 
Psa. cvii. 3 ; Isa. liv. 7 ; Ixvi. 18 ; Jer. xxxii. 37 ; Joel iii. 2 ; Micah 
ii. 12 ; in which passages God gathem the exiled people and gathers 
men to judgment, etc.), al BaM (verb from the same root used in 
Sura xlii. 26 and the Hebrew cognate in Job xix. 9, though here the 
meanings would seem to differ), al WahhSS>, the Bounteous Giver 
(Sura iii. 6 ; xxxviii. 8 ; cf. the Aramaic cognate used in Dan. ii. 21, 
etc.), as Sami', the Hearer (often in the Qur’an and the conception 
represented with equal emphasis in the Old Testament, e.g., &od. 
xxii. 23 and 27 ; 1 Kings viii. 30 ff. ; Job xxxiv. 28 ; Psa. xciv. 9, 
Ixv. 20 and Isa, Ixv. 24), oZ ‘AU, the Exalted (Sura ii. 266 ; xxii. 61 ; 
xxxiv. 21f. ; xl. 12 ; xlii. 2 and 60-1 ; cf, Hosea vii. 16, xi. 7 ; Psa. 
xlvii. 9, xcvii. 9, etc.), al Kainr, the Great (frequently in the Qur’an ; 
cf. Job xxxvi. 6), al Ilastb, the lleckoner (Sura iv. 88 ; xxxiii. 39 ; 
iv. 7 ; of. Num. xviii. 27 ; Lev. vii. 18 and xvii. 4, where it represents 
God’s taking into account the sacrifices of His people, and Psa. xl. 17, 
where there is more of gracious consideration), al Barr, interpreted 
by the commentators as Benign, but probably “the Pure’’ (Sura 
Iii. 26-28 ; of. Psa. xviii. 26, “ With the pure Thou wilt show Thyself 
pure ”), at Tawwab^ the One who is apt to turn or relent (Sura ii. 36, 
61, etc,; iv. 20, 67 ; ix, 106, 119; xxiv. 10; xlix, 12; ox. 3, cf, 
the technical use of terms meaning “ to turn ” and “to repent ” in the 
Old Testament Aram. TWB, Heb, SHWB). aZ Muntaqim, the Avenger 
(Sura xxxii. 22 ; iii, 3 ; v. 96 ; xiv. 48, etc. ; cf. Lev. xxvi, 25 ; Isa. 
xlvii. 3 ; bd. 2 ; Jer. v. 9 ; ix. 9, where the same root is used in refer- 
ence to the divine action,) al Warn', the Ample or Bounteous (Sura 
liii. 33, where God is said to be Bounteous of forgiveness, and Sura 
iv. ] 29 ; of. the words from the root YSH ‘ used in the Old Testament in * 
the sense of salvation and lying at the base of such names as Joshua ; 
Judges iii. 9, “ The Lord raised up a Saviour to the children of Israel ”, 
and see also Psa. Ixii. 2, iii. 8, Ixxii. 4), aZ ffayy, the Living (Sura xl. 67 ; 
ii, 266, xxv, 60 ; of. Deut. v. 26 ; Jer. x. 10 ; Daniel vi, 20, 26 and 
^ J ©fiery : Farmgn Vomb. of Qur^&np p. 87. 
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frequently) ; all tlie foregoing would appear to bo names wbicli have 
no sort of originality in Quranic usage, but to rosi. on the foundation 
of a common stock of ideas. And in addition, oven the untiiropo- 
morphisms of the QurTui and tlui Old Ttistoment are similar, both 
speaking of God’s hand, His face and His Ixung seatml upon the 
Throne. Ho strong, iiuUwd, is the Bibliwil influence (not, of course, 
by diT 0 (!t literary depond<!uco) on the formulation of the canonical 
list of the Divine Name.a usually called al Amtm id IJumi (tlio Ninety- 
nine Beautiful Natnos) that wc find therein names which have little 
or no foundation in the Qur’an, but have in the Old Testament, e.g., 
al Mdni\ the Hindexor (cf. Num. xxiv. 11 ; Ezok. xxxt. 16 ; 1 Sam. 
XXV. 26 ; whereas in the Qur’an even the verb is not used with God 
as the subject, al MugaMim, the Breceder or Breventor—in the old 
sense of going bofore— (of. Bsa. lix. 10, xxi. 3) “ For Thou preventest 
him with the blessings of goodness Before leaving words used for 
God, which are linguistically similar in the Old Testament and in the 
Qur’an, reforonco sliould be made to the very imporfeint name ci 
which is used to express the Divine acceptance, willingmms or good- 
pleasure, Derivatives from this root arc common in the Qur’an, o.g., 
Hura V. 119, " God is well-pleased with them and they with God ” ; 
XX. 108, “ Only one towards whom God is propitiated shall bo hoard 
as ho 8pi»k8 in the day of judgment,” etc. The ” goodwill ” n{lv>S/n of 
God is the subject of many passages. Wo find a similar frequency in 
the Old Testament, but in the Hebrew the root is RTiH. Out of fifteen 
instances of the use of this, thirteen are applied to God, and the idea is 
the propitiation of God, «.g., Jer. xiv. 10 ; Exok. xx. 40-41, “Asa sweet 
savour will I aoceja thee ” ; Bzek xliii. 27, “ The priest shall make your 
offerings upon the altar and your peace offerings ; and 1 will aooepi you 
saith the Lord God ” ; 2 Ham. xxiv. 28 ; Bsa. oxix. 108 ; Ecoles. ix. 7. 

In some cases the linguistic relation is not found or is leca dUtinot, 
Thus God is Al the Forgiver, which the Hebrew represents by 

the root KBR. J)irr represents God as the Affliiotor, while Lara. i. 6, 

Bsa. xliv. 2 and Ruth i, 21 present this idea wit& a different word. 
Al BSq%, the Abiding, is the Quranic expression applied to the “ face ” 
of Allah (Sura Iv. 27), while Bsa. cii. 26 — “ They shall perish, but Thou 
shaft endure ’’—expresses the idea in other terms, Both Qur’an and 
Old Testament declare that God is the First and the Last, e.g., Sura 
Ivii. 3 and Isa. xliv. 6. Both speak of Gkid’s guidance with constant 
reiteration, o.g., Sura vi. 38 and Isa. Ixiii. 11, The anger of (3od, though 
differently expressed, is to be found in both. Both insist that it is the 
prerogative of God to bring low, e.g., Sura iii. 28, which has its ptwcallel 
in 1 Sism. ii. 7, In the Qur’an the watchfulness of God is represented 
by the name td Khdtnr. whereas the same idea is expressed in otiker 
terms in Daniel ix. 14 ; Jer. xxxi. 28, and Gen. xxxi. 49. 

> At ^aMr, the Patient, not found in the Qur'ftn, ia another exAmple. 
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The name al Miqsit is not in that precise form found in the Qur’an, 
but is derived from the foreign -word jisi— justice, and used for the 
divine equity on the authority of the justice mentioned in Sura x. 48 
and the just balance of Sura xxi, 48. The word is of Aramaic origin 
(of. Daniel iv. 37). Al MvMvmn, the Preserver (Sura lix. 23) is obscure 
in its origin, but is certainly not Arabic. 

In addition to the names mentioned, MaWe and MahJeGi represent- 
ing kingship and kingdom (Suras Ixii. 1 and xx. 113, etc., and xxiii. 90, 
etc.), d Falvr, Creator (Sura vi. 14, xii. 102, xxxix. 47, xlii. 9, etc.) 
an Ethiopio meaning of the root, al Qa/yyim, Self-subsisting, ar 
Jtazzaq, Provider of daily bread, may all be classed with words which, 
if not foreign in every particular, have not the original significance 
in Arabic which they acquire by then use in the Qur’an, in which they 
most commonly represent a technical sense in one of the cognate 
Semitic languages, usually Aramaic.^ We have also the authority of 
Margoliouth for the Christian origin of in the sense of Lord.® 
The form of the name or Bahmm, Merciful, points to the fact that it is 
not pure Arabic. A Christian origin is probably to be traced for 
tliis name, but the borrowing was pre-Islamic,® Words not used as 
names of God, but associated with the divinity such as SaTam 
{SherMndh) in Suras ii. 249 ; ix. 26, 40 ; xlviii. 4, 18, 26, which is 
manifestly from Biblical usage, jflamn (in Sura xix. 14), which is the 
solo survivor of the “grace” of the Old Testament (^), and 
Kibriya’ (Sura x. 79, xlv. 36), which departs from the ordinary meaning 
of the Arabic root and signifies “ Glory ”, add emphasis to the foregoing 
examples which show to what a remarkable degree parallels may be 
drawn between the Quranic doctrinal statements and the language 
of Judaism and Christianity ; for the latter has made no repudiation 
of the Old Testament, but rather acknowledged, and for the most part 
welcomed, the light which the Old Dispensation throws upon the 
Now. Any embarrassment which may have been felt at certain ele- 
ments in the Old Testament has been compensated for by an instructed 
realism and a theory of historical development which has enriched 
religious thought. But such considerations really belong to a later 
stage in the development of the argument of this book. 

It cannot bo maintained that the Quranic insistence upon mono- 
theism is unique. Dent. vi. 4, “ Hear, 0 Israel ; the Lord our God is 
one Lord,” is echoed in Mark xii. 29. Polytheism is denounced with 
all the vehemence at the command of the Hebrew Prophets, e.g., 
Bzek. viii. 5-18 and Isa. xliv. 9, 20. The Christian Scripture is no less “ 
certain, e.g., 1 Cor. viii. 4-6. All three religions maiatam the doctrine 

^ For further mformatiou with regard to these, see Jeffery : Foreign Vocabulary of 
the QuT*&n at the appropriate plaoes, 

* EM vi, 248. 

« Bee Jeffery ; op p. 140 f. 
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of Croat-ion, o.j?,, Stira vi. 5)5 ff. ; xvi. 5 ff. ; xci. 1 (T. ; Ixxxviii. 16fT. ; 
Ixxx. 24 ff. ; Ixxix. 27 ff., among whicli wo <iin! .some, of tlu> 8ul)iinioat 
paHHag(‘8 in t1i(> wliolo of tin* Qur’an and wlu'rc not tmly i.s (}o<l oxtollod 
as (Iroator, but whoro ilis providtnitial <!aro is oxproHW'ti in vivi<l 
fasliion. Oomparablo passagos in thn Hibb' an* fsa. xl. 12 2(! ; Psa. 
xix, I fl. ; Matt. vi. 25 ft ; llt'bmwH xi. 5, otc. in addition to tlin 
Creation story of (Jonnsis wbich is tin* ins[»irati(m (»f mu(d» that wo 
find on tiit* Hultjotit in tin* Qur’an (of. Hura x. IJ and xli. 8 -I I ). 

Kijually oniphasixotl in Qur’an ami Bihlo is tius dootritw* <»f tbo Judg- 
ment of (Jotl. While this forms a continuous theme in the Quranic 
proclamation, c.g., Sura xxxix. 47 ; ii. 107 ; xxii. 55, nothing there 
equals the inagmtieent oracles of judgment of the Ihibrow Prophets, 
particularly Amos and Isaiah, and neither should the stirring passages 
in the New Testament be ignored or forgotten in vindication of the 
righteousness of Ood, while recognizing that the Gra<jo of God is the 
abiding theme of the Now Testament Serij»tureH. It would, moreover, 
be most remiss if one wen; to declare that the Grm*e of God finds no 
platse in the teaching of the Qur’an, though it inust be ailmitfed that 
thti retributive justice «)f Go<l is up{H<rtnost in that book. The Prophet 
is constantly nwalling the merey <»f God evtuj if the soimd Christian 
foundation for the declaration of His mercy is apparently unknown. 
The l^rophet believed that God luul dealt graeiously with him (cf. 
Hura .xciii.), and it was this wliich sustaiiusl him when all seemed to b« 
lost (cf. Hura ix. 40 IT.). When tlui Qur’an uses the natmt 4r Ha'Hf for 
God, the gentler and morci pitiful aspect of God’s dealing with men is 
prominent. Thus Gc«l will n<tt suffer Hum’s faith in Him to be in 
vain (Hura ii. ISH) ; out of His co«npaMHii>u Ht* s«uit signs to men 
(Hura Ivii. 9) ; His providential proteetion is by His kindness and 
compassion (Hura xxii. (14), and the pity of God is maintained in the 
most unlikely contexts as, ftjr examph*, in Hura xvi. 48 *19 and iii, 28 
where the subject is the retributive justuie <»f (Jb<l. What we find to 
be lacking in the main is the primary emphasis on grace, righteousnewi 
and trutii, the ificfcd, tsedeq and of the Old Testament round 
which all that is distinctive (together with the conception of God’s 
mercy) in the Old Testiiment c.onc»ipti«n <if God is gatheretl, and into 
which the Oliristian enters as into a rich and cviirlasting heritage. 
One or two meagre {jussages am all which <*an be offered for the wtialth 
of the older Hcripture, e.g., Hura iii. 89, “ God sjK'aks truth," atid vi. 115, 
“ Th(> words of thy Lord are fulfilled in truth and justiis* 

{!>) Af^phUig^. There was a considerable cult of angels in Judaistn, 
and after the Nestoriau controversy in the Christian Church the 
office of Hug(>lH was m»iguifie.tl, and there grew up a certain mcasunj of 
worship of both saints and angels. It is interesting to note that when 
Ibn Qayyiin comnumts on Hura xxi. 98, where it is tleclared that both 
the worshippers of others beside God and what Ifwif worship will go 
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down into the fire, he makes a distinction between the idol which is 
the object of worship and those objects of worship which possess 
personality or sense and reason. Of these latter he specially mentions 
Em and Jesus, who were really good and should not therefore be cast 
into Hell. He also mentions angels, and asserts that they exist but 
should not be worshipped. This, however, does not exclude the inter- 
cession of angels. Muslim tradition has amplified what is found in the 
Qur’an on this subject and in Rabbinical fashion describes the occupa- 
tion of Gk»d in heaven. In three of the twelve hours into which the 
heavenly day is divided, God contemplates the sins of the world, and 
when His throne shakes and gets heavy with His wrath the angels 
sing praises to Him for the next three hours. While this is not Quranic, 
it gives the atmosphere of the age, and is in harmony with much that 
we find in the Qur’an. There we are told that the angels bear the 
Throne of God and continually worship Him (Sura bdx. 17), that they 
are the messengers of Allah to guard and help His servants (Sura vi. 61). 

The word used for angel in the Qur’an is makik (ii. 33), which is not 
pure Arabic, but which may be referred back to Christian Ethiopic 
usage. Gabriel and Michael {JibrU and MXkal) are mentioned by 
name, e.g., in Sura ii. 91 and 92. Men have guardian angels 
(Sura xiii. 12), and this was a common belief in pre-Islamic times. 
In the Life, of Adam and Eve (xxxiii. 1) wo read “ God the Lord gave us 
two angels to guard us. Tlic hour came when the angels had ascended 
to worship in the sight of God ”. Similar ideas in amplification of the' 
Qur’an are found in Muslim Eaddth. The intercession and mediation 
of angels is also taught in the Qur’an (Sura xUi. 3). This idea is common 
in Jewish pseudopigrapha. Reference should be made to the 
Apocalypse oj Moses, xxxv. 2 and to the Third Book of Baruoh (passim). 
It is an idea not altogether absent from the Bible as Zech. i. 12 and the 
Book of Bevelaiion bear witness. In Sura Ixxxii we road of the two 
recorders of men’s deeds and so also in the Testament of Abraham, 12. 
The Holy Spirit is considered to be an angel, and he is later identified 
with Gabriel as the agent in revelation, about which more later. 
Here it should suffice to draw attention to 1 Kings xxii. 21 and to 
the Talmudic “ speaking spirit ” ® whom the Rabbis identified with 
Gabriel. Quranic references of interest are Sura v. 109 and xvi, 104. 

No very clear and absolute distinction is made between angels and 
jim if we can take the two passages, Sura ii. 32, where Satan is one 
of the angels, and Sura xviii. 48, where he appears as one of the jinn, 
as any evidence. A similar confusion appears in the pseudepigrapha, ♦ 
where (in the Book of Jubilees ii. 2) we read of the angels of natural 
phenomena and (in the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, A xxix. 3) that 
they were made of fire. This was regularly held in regard to the jirm. 

^ A further reference is the Book of Jubikes^ xxxv. i7. 

* Banhednn, 44, 
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Ooigor points out the similarity Ibotween tlio Talimulio awl Muslim 
idoas altoiit tlio jinn. They possoss tlireo angolie <]ualitii>s and throe 
human. They have wings, «‘an know the future, and have posver to 
fly from ono part of tho earth to atiother. 'riiese are tlieir angelio 
qualities. They nlH»» eat awl drink, have ehildren awl tlie. The 
Tahnid also says that they listen hehind the <!urtain when instruction 
is being given, while Muslinis explain shooting stiars as the stoning of 
tho^WM by angels wlnm they are eavesdropping (tif. Hnra Ixxii). In 
verso lb of tlus Hura mentioned, the jsuriosity of the Jmw in listening 
to toaohing is narrated. Whether the guardians of Hell are to bo 
classifietl as angels ot jinn is not perfectly clear (Hura Ixxiv. flO-fll). 
Such guardians arc rlescrifaed as of gruesome aspect in the Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch (xlii) : “1 sjiw the guardians of tho keys of Hell 
standing by the gates like huge serpents, their faces like lamps that 
are gone out, their eyes like smouldering flames, and their teeth naked 
down to their breasts.” 

Satan is spoken of in the Qur’an uwlor the nanie Shaitan, which is 
the oquivah'nt, and tiie name Ihlls, which is a corruption of the (Jreok 
diabalas. Iht is represontttd as head of a host, an<l it is interesting to 
find that tlm plurality of satans, ShayMn, in the Qur’an lias a [larallel 
in the Bmk of Enoch. In that hook the references are numerous ; 
typical ones are Ixv. (J and Ixix. 14. 

Buflicient has imen said on tiiis suhject to show that a great deal 
of the aiigeloiogy of tiie Qur’an has its parallels in popular belief 
among tho People of the Book. The stories of diswmsion among the 
angels at the Hreatioji have alreatly heen referred to, 

(r) lioiclatmi. Tin* explieit reference to the Law of Moses {famiU), 
tho Psalms {ZtdMr) and the Gosjsil {InjU) in the text of tho Qur'an 
immediately puts us on familiar ground. Implicit in the stories of 
the prophets of old as Muhammad related them is the lirst part of the 
conception of revelation found in Hob. i. 1-2 : “ God, liaving of old 
times spoken unto tho fathers in tho prophets by divers portions and 
in divem manner, hath at the end of those days spoken mtto us in 
His Son.” When ono reads the list of tho Helmw Prophets one mnnot 
be at a loss to know whence the Prophet Muhammad had Ins concep- 
tion of Prophothood. If we note tho language which is used, namely, 
nda, prophet, and nabumxt, prophecy, there can be no doubt that 
these are borrowed from the older religions, and wo are probably correct 
if we accept the opinion of Wright ^ that they are of Jewish Aramaic 
origin, though Jefleiy, for good reasons, points to tho Hebrew,® to 
which, of course, both must ultimately be ref®red. If ndmwm is to 
be regarded as a prophetic document rather than the office of a prophet, 
then 2 Chron. ix. 29 is significant, but we incline to the latter view. 

^ Otmpamiim Qrammaff p. 48, 

* Fw$ign VocMmp 0 / m Qur*dnt p. U7(l t 
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We have already made allusion to the idea that the Holy Spirit 
was the agent in revelation. Jeffery considers that the Quranic usage 
of the name may be best explained by reference to the Christian usage, 
but it must be remembered that in extracanonical writings the same 
idea is to be found. It is true that the use of the word Qudus, holy, 
suggests the Christian origin, but if we refer, e.g., to the Fcmth Booh 
of Ezra we find that Ezra is represented as praying : “ Send unto me 
the Holy Spirit that I may write all that has happened in the world ” 
(4 Ezra xdv. 22). With this should be associated the many references 
to an angelic agent in revelation, e.g., Booh ofJtMees xxxii. 21, where 
the angel is said to bring down seven tablets of revelation to Jacob. 
We would therefore mclme to refer the Quranic idea of the angelic 
holy spirit as the agent in revelation to such sources rather than to the 
Christian pure and simple. No doubt when the Holy Spirit is spoken 
of as aiding Christ there is closer proximity to the Christian point of 
view. It would, however, be too much to expect a clear conception 
to be afforded to us in the pages of the Qur’an. 

The mention of “ tablets ” recalls the fact that the common notion 
of tables of revelation finds its place also in the Qur’an. In the Old 
Testament we read of the tables of stone on which the ten words of 
the Law were inscribed by Moses. The word Lawh used in the Qur’an 
represents these tablets of Moses in Sura vii, and heavenly records or 
the Book in Heaven from which piecemeal the Qur’an (and probably 
all the revelations to the prophets) was given to the Prophet 
Muhammad, ia Sura hoxv. 22. The word in its religious significance 
is used in Hebrew, Aramaic and Syriac and, as already said, represents 
a familiar idea. The written tablets which the scribes prepare are 
spoken of in 4 Ezra xiv. 21 fi., and the tablets in heaven which were 
brought down to Jacob are mentioned in the Booh of Jubilees xxrii. 21, 
and in a fragment of the Prayer o/ Joseph preserved in PMlocaUa 
(cap. xxiii. 16) we may road : " For I have read in the tablets of heaven 
all that shall befall you and your sons.” This agrees with the reference 
in Sura vii. 142, where the heavenly tablets are said to contain “ details 
of everything ”, We find references to the heavenly tablets four times 
in the Booh of Enoch, twenty times in the Book of Jubilees and three 
times in the Testomera of the Twelve Patriarchs. 

Similar remarks may be made with regard to “ the Mother of the 
Book ”, XJnm ul KitSb, the Heavenly Prototype of all revelation. 
Though exact linguistic resemblance is not in evidence, we have the 
concept in Philo and the Wisdom of Ben Sirach of Wisdom as the • 
Mother of the Divine Logos, ^ and “ He that taketh hold of the Law 
findeth Sophia and she will meet him as a mother ” ® and “ All these 
things (of Sophia) are the Book of the Covenant of Glod Most High, 

^ de Fuga InverUione, 108 f, 

» Bimch XV* L 
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tho Law which Moses commanded as a heritage for the asaorahlios of 
Jacob." ^ Thus it is not too highly improbable that we have the 
litomlizing of an allegory in popular imagination based on such 
language. The lt,abbini<s)i] idea was that God's statute book was 
something which (‘.xisl^'d Indore ereation, and it is in accord with this 
that H(> ereat.<‘S and governs an<i linally judges the world. Thus the 
transeeixicnt Book is a Book <»f Kabi as well as a Book of Isiw. There 
are many pa.M.sagt'S in tlu* Qur’an which speak in siteli an absolute 
fashion almut " the. Book " that it is (iifiicult to e.styipe the <*.oH<!li!siou 
that some stich transcendent book is referred to, of which the Hcrip- 
tures are only partial representatives. Thus Jews anti Ohristiana arc 
People of the Book. In tho Annunciation, Sum Hi. 43, we find the 
words, " He (i.e. God) will taach him the Book, and wisdom, and the 
law and tho gospel, and he shall be a prophet to the people of Israel." 
In this passage the Book is mentioned separately from tho Law of 
Moses and the Gosiwl. In Sura Hi. 18.3 wo read : “ Those who have had 
tho Book brought them beftire you " and we, have in Sura xxii. 69 : 
“ Ditist thou not kiuiw that (loti knows what is in the heavtms ntid the 
earth ? Vtvily, that is in a book, verily, tliat f«»r God is easy," wjiich 
plainly refers to a book in which all is writbm. Thai, it is a book of 
legal precepts seems evident also from Sura xxxiii. 6 : ‘ ‘ Bloo<l relations 
are nearer in kin each other by th<i Hook of God than the Indievers 
and those who fled,” and Sura ix. !M5, " The number of months with 
{b»d is twelve mojitlm in God’s Book." That it is a book of Fate seems 
clear from Sura xxxv. 12 : ” No female Isuirs or is dcUverod, except 
by His knowhidge ; nor dot's Im who is agetl reach old age. or is aught 
diininishwl frtJin his life without it is in the Book," and Sura xxxv. 28 
shows that what was given to the Proplmt mwfmn the Book : " What 
we have Bugg»«k«i to thee from tho Bo«)k is the truth." Tins does not 
wean that there is complex coimisttmoy in the roforoncos, and it is 
quite obvious tliat sometimes the rtiference intended is to some book, 
like the Law of Moses tir the Gospel, which is in tho hands of the 
Prophet’s hearers. But it will be noted that a tike duality is to bo 
found in the Jewish rofarenccs to the Tablets, which are at one time 
spoken of as btung in Heaven and at another time as being tho writing 
of the prophets or the vScribt«. And tlie Targum of Canticloa v. 10 
speaks of God studying in the day time the twenty-four books of Scrip- 
ture and by night the six neMriin of the Mvthna, while tho Qur’an 
often 8tat(»a that Go<rH knowletige is in a book, Sura xxii. 69 ; xxvii, 76 ; 
i, 4 ; xi. 5 8. 

Gommenting on tlw " tablets ’’ as they are spoken of in the Booh of 
Miwh, Charles ^ iioints to Hxod. xxv. 9, 40 and Daniel x. 21, and speaks 
of the " heavenly tablets of God’s plans The references to the Book 

* Cliftrhii : Ap<ic, nmi Pnmidfip. o/O/f., VoL ii, 
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of Enoch are xciii. 2, Ixxn. 1-2, ciii. 2-3, ovi. 19. One other reference 
may be given to the Booh of Jubilees v, 13: “And the judgment 
of all is ordained and -written on the heavenly tablets in righteous- 
ness . . . and all their judgments are ordained and written and 
engraved.” 

The Qur’anic conception of successive verification and confirmation 
of revelation and the line of prophets is based on material which the 
Bible supplies. It is true that occasionally odd persons appear as 
prophets in the Islamic lists, such as Alexander the Great and Luqman, 
and that there is a marked absence of reference to the writing prophets 
of Israel. It is also noteworthy that some Old Testament characters 
figure as prophets in the Qur’an who have little claim to be regarded 
as such. Nevertheless, with all these provisos it is stiU possible to see 
the dependence on the older religions for the conception of prophecy, 
and Muhammad is explicit in his appeal to the older in his own defence 
and to establish his own right to the office of a prophet. In one place 
(Sura ii. 130) we read : ‘ ‘ Say ye : ‘We have believed in Allah and what 
has been sent down to us, and what has been sent down to Abraliam 
and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and the Patriarchs, and what has 
been given to Moses and Jesus, and what has been given to the prophets 
from their Lord, making no distinction between any of them.’ ” 
Jesus, it will be observed, is one of the lino of prophets. “ In their 
footsteps we caused Jesus, the Son of Mary, to follow, confirming the 
Torah which was before Him, and We gave Him the Gospel, containing 
guidance and light, confirming the Torah wliich was before it, and as 
guidance and warning to those who show piety ” (Sura v. 60). Not 
only is there this doctrine, but the manner of the Old Testament 
prophets is readily discernible in Muhammad’s teaching, in the way 
natural calamity is cited as a disclosure of the divine will and judgment. 
A comparison of Zech, xiv. 12-19 ; Hag. i. 10-11 and ii. 17 ; Hab. viii.; 
Jer. XXV. 17-38 and many other passages with Suras xvii. 6 ff., 70 f. ; 
xli. 12 fi. ; xxix. 39 and the like, will make this abundantly plain. 
Moreover the hard way Muhammad has to take before he can convince 
the people to whom ho is sent is compared to similar rejection of the 
prophets of Israel, e.g., Surav. 73 ff., where ho speaks of the slaying of 
the prophets by the Jews. So completely conscious is Muhammad of 
the background of the older religions that he declares that the former 
scriptures contain prophecies of hiis advent (Sura Ixi. 6 fi.). 

(d) Ohnstohgicod. The source'from which Muhammad derived his 
ideas about Jesus Christ — ^if he depended on a source and is not simply . 
expressing his o-wn ideas — ^is likely to remain a mystery. Nevertheless 
Sura xix. 38 proves at least this much that Muhammad was aware 
of a controversy : “ The sects have disagreed among themselves.” 
Whether ho was aware of the terms of the controversies which were 
raging wo cannot declare with any assurance, and simply advance what 
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iutormufcion is avuikblo, for wliat it is worth as casting light on tho 
Quranic RtatcmontH. 

Ts thorn an echo of th(% inanifol*! oontrovnrsios on tho Vorsou of 
Christ ? Wn know that Arinnisni iicrsistiHi for a long time in various 
fornm, and tliat tlin Nnskiriati oimtrovnrsy was still pnwnnding. 
Questions about tho dual nature in Christ worn being asked. Nnstorius 
argued that them was a union of humanity and divinity in Christ, but 
not a union in ess(‘n<;<‘. Cyril of .Inrusalom assoHied a ni('i4i|>hysi«‘al 
and jihysiiuil union insoinucli that (Jod hminne man.^ In the incarnato 
Cfhrist them was one subjiKit having one nature and that divine-buman, 
Nfistorius <li8agreed beeauso he held that this would destroy tho divine 
immutability. It was Ncstorius also wbo protested against the use 
of tho title tlipotokoa for tho Virgin Mary, and it was tho Nostoriaiis 
who had had such great influence in the Middle East at the time when 
Islam arose. Furthermore, tho Monophysitos were popular in Palestine, 
in Kgy|>t and in Antioeh. In the sixth century they formed sects in 
Hyria anti Egypt. The Jacobites also as explained above —were 
influential in Arabia, and they were monophysite. Have wo in tho 
Qur’an an incompleU'ly informed mind <>x pressing an opinion about 
current confcrtjversies ’{ 

Wliatcwer answers may bo given it is intoD'sting to examine tbe 
conception of Christ set behiro us in tlie |«iges of tlui Qwr’&n with such 
a background in mind. 

At first blusli it may Ht>em to l»n ('xpmssing the obvious when it is 
ailirmed that the Qur’an teacbes tliat Jwus Christ was only a man. 
In Hura xliii. Bb it is roundly asserted : ” He m only a creature to whom 
we have beiui gracious.” iu Hura .xix. Jfi : ” Coil could not toke to 
Himself a Hon. Wlum He decrees a matter, He has only to say Bo 1 ”, 
and in Hura v. 7b : ” The Messiah is only a messenger.” Btich passages 
seem conolusive enough, but a closer examination pnwnts many 
chocks. Thus, for instance, if we look closely at the context of the 
first roforenco we find that there is a mystorious allusion to the raising 
up of angds : “ Ho is only a servant ou whom Wo have biwtowed 
favour, and have appointed him to be a parable for the Chiklren of 
Israel. If We. vnUed, Ws shmM ajijtoint antfeU fnm ammff ym in tho 
land to succeed.” If tho words of vorse fiO were uttered iramejliately 
after those of verse 69 (which Bell doubts) then we should have a 
significant movement of tho Prophet’s mind revealed to us, and it 
might be suggested that Muhammad thought immediately of an angelic 
nature when lie thought about Christ. On the other hand, iu the con- 
text of the third reference above we have tho plain declaration tliat 
“ both of them ate food ” which refers to Mary and her Hon. This, 
taken in conjunction with tho story of Abraham’s angel visitants, who 


* iyii/tru Mfmwat, vi 
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do not eat food because they are angels, would constitute a plain denial 
of the angelic nature of Christ.^ 

Sinulariy it seems quite conclusive when we road Sura iii. 62 : 
“ Verily the likeness of Jesus with God is as the likeness of Adam. 
He created him from earth, then He said to him ‘ Be ’ and he was,” 
that the humanity of Christ is taught. But here also it must be remem- 
bered that the Qur’an gives a pre-eminent place to Adam, as we have 
already seen. He was created in a Heavenly Eden amid the court of 
Heaven. He was represented as superior to the angels, who were 
called upon to worship him, and he was the occasion of the fall of 
Satan. Apocalyptic literature busied itself excessively with the 
doctrine of the person of Adam, and we know that there was great 
emphasis laid upon the doctrine of the Christ as the Second Adam 
within the Christian Church. This was particularly true of the theo- 
logian Theodore of Mopsuestia, who represents the Eastern Church in 
regard to this point. Thus if the likeness of Adam is to be pressed, it 
has a twofold aspect. For Adam was a direct creation of God and did 
not come to exist by ordinary generation, and the same is held to be 
true of Christ. Thus it might be hold that we have hero something 
approaching an Arian conception. 

Nor is this by any means the only complication. Clirist is declared 
to bo ” a Spirit from Him ”, Sura iv. 169, and sometimes in the Qur’an 
“spirit” moans an angel, and the Holy Spirit is identified with 
Qabtiol. Tluiro may be hero, however, a reference to one of the “ seven 
substances ” from which, according to the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, ^ 
Adam was composed, the previously mentioned “ earth ” being one 
of them, and the Spirit which was from the Spirit of God another. 
Moreover, in Sura xxiii. 64-5 the Spirit is said to be “amr 
which might be translated “ the word of my Lord ”, for cmr ® is one 
of those words in the Qur’an wb'ch is used in a variety of meanings 
and certainly in some places suggests the term ” Mmwa ” used as 
equivalent for “ Logos ”, And then, to come full circle, Christ is 
spoken of as “ the Word ”. This, as already pointed out, is in the 
terms of the Annunciation in Sura iii. 40 : “0 Mary, Allah giveth thee 
tidings of a word from Himself whoso name is the Messiah ” and is 
also in Sura iv. 169 : “ The Messiah, Jesus, Son of Mary, is only the 
Messenger of AUah and His Word which He cast into Mary,” In 
those two passages, however, the less ambiguous kaUma is used and not 
<mr. 

‘ Cf. also D B. Maodonald : art. ‘Isa in Encyn. of UUm, Vol. u, 624. Note par- 
tioularlv Sura in. 40. Mwaarrab/m is a title for angels. 

> nax. 8 ff. 

* A eomplote list of leforenoes for the word is : xxiii. 64 f. ; xiii 2 j x. 3 ; vii. 62 ; 
xviii. 48 i hx. 16-16 ; iii. 42 ; xxxii. 23-24 ; xlv. 16 ; xxu. 68 j xx. 66 ; xvi. 36 ; 
XX. 92 ! vi. 67-68 ; ii. 63 j xi. 48, 46 \ xix, 66 ; xi. 69, 78, 84, 123 j Ixv, i ; xviii. 16 j 
vii. 28 ; xxxiv. 11 ; xvii. 87. 
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Tt Ih <H>twiion1y lipld tliaf; iho. iiso of tho word ‘aid (sorvatit) in xliii. 59 
sci.filtw tli<' luutilit'r, and liliidi iliiw word alom* iitijdit'H Initnanity. lij 
oomriM’iiis on Hiudi fosin both Nbldokn atid Ibdl * aJid many (diliora 
»Uf 5 gt‘«fe “ man " as atj <>tiuivalt‘n<., Hnti thorn in (dear nvidnn<«> in the 
Qur’an <,hat angola won* <aillod ‘tiM, o.g., Hura iv. 17() : “ Tin* MoHaiah 
will not diadain to bo a aorvant of Allah, mr idll the mi^eln wlio atand 
in Hia proHt'iK’o ” (of. alao Hitra xix. 94). Noitlu'r la thn HtationKnit in 
Hiira V. 79 <io<iiaivo when it aaya that tho Mt'iwiah ia tndy a nnwongor 
{rtm7l.)y for that vtiry torm ia uaod for angola in Sura xxii. 74 : “ Allah 

0. hot»aoa mnaaotigora from among tho angola and from among tho 
pooplo.” “ 

It hju) ofton boon {HunttHl out that thon^ socma to bo a doeetio 
ohmii'nt it! tho Quranic, denial of tho crucifixion of Chrkt. Thus we 
litul in Sura iv. 156 : “ ‘Verily, we have killed the Messiah, Jeans the 
Son of Mary, tho Apostle of (Jod.’ But they did not kill Him and 
they did not crucify Him, ina a mnUitMite. vm made for them. And 
vtirily tItoHo who difT<‘r alumt Him arc in doubt conc,(‘rning Him ; 

1. hoy have mt knowledge (ionceruing Him, but only hdlow a e<mjocture. 
They did iiotoorbdnly ktU Him. Nay, Hot! raiaed Him up unto Him- 
aelf ; for (h«i ia Mighty and Wiws" With auch a stjdement should bo 
compan'd (Hiriatiau atiutementa auidt as that llhriiit wotihl not H(Ht 
tauruption and that He <*ould not bo holden of <ioath. It ia perfectly 
hawiblo that a ( Hiriatian might aay of tito tfowa that they <iid not aucoeed 
in their object becatiao Hod raised Hhriat up. From the tinu* of 
Muhammad bai-k to the early do<*ot.iHm ia a fii,r cry, but wo «lo not 
kn<»w whether alrfitementa whiidi appeared in paeudo-goaja'la and acts 
were embodiial in popular tales of Ohriat and poraiatt'd up to the time 
(d tho I’rophet Midiammad. We nught point, e.g., to tho apoeryphal 
AelH af /*e/rr * and rlcta of John, }«irticularly tho lathw, in aupport of 
tin* idea that the croHs was only a phantasm. In tho AetH of John we 
find explicit atabunotits. Hur Lord ia repreKonted aa talking to John 
in a ph«'.« apart while tho people are auppjjsed to ho (irucifying Him. 
He sa)^; " Unto tho multitude in Jerusalem I am being crttcifii«i 
and pierced with lattcea ami gall ami vinegar is given Me to drink. 
But unto tln*e 1 H{««ik ” (97), “ Neither am 1 Ho that ia on tho cwiss, 
whom now thou aeoat not Wt only Inumiat a voi<'e. J waa niokoinKl 
to ho that which I am m>t, not being what I waa to many others ” (99). 
" Nuthing, thortdoR!, of the things which they will aay of Me have I 
Huffere,d ” (101). But a|mft from those romot«» statements wo have 
ovhliUKse of horothial <loctrino8 held by people close to tho days of 

^ U* Sum Jji. H in hiu 

* An a of intfroHi »nf» sfUght r«f<*r in thn mmh nf iliblil iid OIn Hftni! in thti 

MaJSfcnatnf (VI. ** Jinni in tins form nf mun vfm hmnnpimmm 

with thn HMgnlM/* 

* i Nm Tmtutmnt |». 334* Ad$ i)>J mm written nhuwt 
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Muhammad and these, the aphthartodocetists as they were called, 
held that the body of Christ was moormptible and insensible to the 
weakness of the flesh. This question was a live one about the time 
when Islam arose. Justinian (a.d, 483-665) belonged to this school 
of thought, and even tried to enforce his opinion. We read that 
Butychius lost his bishopric through opposing him. Even a father of 
the Church so justly famed as Gregory of Nyssa ^ had the naive idea 
that Christ, by assuming human form, deceived Satan into thinking 
that he had only an ordinary human being to deal with. Julian of 
Halicarnassus (d. c. a.d. 618), the founder of the sect of the Jrdianists, 
held that after the incarnation the body of Christ was not susceptible 
to corruption. There seems to have been some sort of idea that the 
suffenng of death would be derogatory to the dignity of Christ, and 
it may be that Muhammad thought that it would be derogatory to the 
prophethood of Christ. Indeed we have early evidence that such 
arguments were used by the Caliph Mahdi (c. a.d. 781) ® : “It was 
not honourable to Jesus Christ that God should have allowed Him 
to be delivered to Jews in order that they might kill Him ” (of. Sura 
V. 74, whore it is stated that the Jews killed the prophets). However 
this may bo, it is olear that certain doeetic elements persisted to within 
a short time of the advent of Islam. Not that Justinian denied the 
crucifixion, for ho was one of those responsible for the formula “ God 
was crucHiod for us ” (a.d. 664), which would bo an added stumbling 
block to the acceptance of the crucifixion, if it were expressed in that 
way, but can hardly be the occasion for the Quranic protest. Never- 
theless wo might legitimately conjecture that if Jesus Christ was 
regarded as more than man, such a docetic clement as we find in the 
Quranic denial of the cnioifixion might bo expected.^ 

It is not intended, however, to assert that the Qur’an does not deny 
the divinity of Christ. The denial is most categorical. Sura ix. 30-31 : 

“ The Jews say that Ezra is the Son of God and the Christians say that 
the Messiah is the Son of God. That is what they say with their mouths, 
imitating the statements of those who misbelieved before. . . . They 
take doctors and monks for Lords rather than God.” (The latter part 
of this is probably a misunderstanding of the Syrian use of the word 
R(M as in rcdM and rabbm, the word Babb being most commonly 
used of God in Arabic, but used in a secondary sense for “ lord ” by 
Jews and Christians.) Sura v. 76 : “ Assuredly they have disbelieved 
who say : ‘ Allah is the Messiah, the Son of Mary.’ . . . Assuredly, 
they have disbelieved who say ‘ Allah is the third of three Sura * 
iv. 169 : ‘‘ Do not say ‘ Three ! ’ Refrain, it will be better for you ; 
Allah is only One God ; glory be to Him (far from) His having a son 1 ” 

> Or. Cat., can. XXVI. 

* Apdogyfat OkruAianity, ed. and trane. Mingana, p. 42 

* The Qur’Sn Bays nowhero oxplioHly that Christ was only a man. 
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Rum V. 1 IT} : “ When Allrtli Hai<! : ‘ 0 .T(wijh, Rom of Mary, was it tTion 
who (iwlst say to tho pcoplo : “ Tako nio and my mothor as two gods 
apart from Allah ” ? * llo ropliod : ‘ Glory bo to Thoo ! It is not for 
ftjo to say what to mo is not tmo (or what 1 am not ontitlod to my) ; 
If I did say it., Thou lcnow(>Ht. it ; Thoti knowost what is in jiiy soul, 
blit I know not what is in Thy soul ; vorily it is 'riiou Who art tho 
Knowor of socrot things. 1 clid not say anything to thoin but what 'I'hon 
diilst oonnnand mo : " Horvo Allah, my lAml and your Lord." ’ " 
Tho last phraso roads al most liko a translation of .Tohn xx. IT, In those 
passages along with tho denial of tho Triiuty tho.ro is a donial of tho 
divinity of Ohrist and His Rotiship (soo also Buta xix. 3C>), 

Tho Qur’an, inisoonociving tho Trinity as father, mother and Bon, 
fools called upon also to deny tho divinity of tho Virgin Mary. Wherein 
lay tho mtsooncoption and whoroforo the nooossity for such a donial 
is difficult to state %vith any certainty. It has boon hasardod that 
becauHo Mh (Bpirit) in Hyriao is used in tho fominino thorn was a 
misidontifioation of l.lio Holy Bpirit with tho Virgin. It has boon 
pointnd out that in tho Gospel lo the. Udtrem (Ihrist is made to refer 
to “nty mother, tho Holy Bpirit". Others point to Ajihraatea’ 
dootrino of tho Bpirit * anti his Trentise of Virffiniti/ offaimt. the Jms, 
where ho says : " Whon a man hath not yot taken a wifo, ho lovoth 
and hoimuroth Gt«l his fatlmr and tho Htdy Bpirit his Mother and ho 
hath no other love." * Others would ht'ar in tlie words of tho Qur’an 
an ooho of tho hfostorijin pnitost against tin* titio theotohm for tho Virgin. 
It is well known that tin* worslnp of Mary was greatly omfihasizod 
after the NosUirian eontrovorsy.® On tlm otlntr hand, it may ho that a 
Htirt. of tUvint' family similar to that, found in pagan myths was in the 
mind of tho prophet, in his prob'st against tho Trinity. Wo must 
romomhor that such notions might have hoon familiar to Arab fiagauism 
and that tho Prophet woukl to right in protesting either against tri* 
theism or against such a pagan idea, and that Ohristiaua thomsolves 
flould also protest against sueh a miaroiMling of tho doctrine of the 
Trinity as that found in tho pages of tho Qur’an, or against an incarna- 
tion through tho conjunction of a god with a woman.* 

Finally, for oompletoness, rofereneo may ho niado to th(‘ fact that 
,Tohuh is known throughout tho Qur'an as the Messiah and that tho form 
of tho name shows it to have toon dorivod from Christian Hyriac. 
There is no ovidenoo in tho Qur’an that Muhammad know tho sigriffi- 

^ Itekjtt' Early 

* Nott^ iha,i ihvi Old HyriiMt IisiH th© in dahn xiv. 2d in tlin fnmininn mul iimt 

lilts Ihn toiniim in kikn iv, I ; duhn vii. dd. 

• (If, Fislini’ { VhriHmn iMrim, p, 172, 

^ Further fur ih<' itinim ttumtimuHl ntity hn inndi^ ilner* 

4, ntn. Iluirn w«i lind thn Klibtiito Idniu ulnnit tdin llns.vatily MsiHt ar Aditm 
iipplM to Ciirliti tiio idm of Uhrist m » giguntio itngai mti tho oontioption of $b wnmm 
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canco of tWs term.^ As already said, Chiist is a worker of miracles 
(Sura li. 81, etc.). Since it involves a possible confusion in regard to 
the identification of the Holy Spirit, we should also note the claim of 
Muliammad in Sura Ixi. 6 K, to bo the fulfilment of a prophecy that 
one should come after Christ : “And when Jesus, Son of Mary, said, 

‘ 0 children of Israel, I am Allah’s messenger to you, confirming the 
Torah which was before Me, and announcing the good tidings of a 
messenger who will come after Me, bearing the name Ahmad.’ ’’ The^ 
name would be a translation of perihlutds, a misreadmg for the correct* 
pardUetos in John xiv, 16 and commentators have explained it in this 
way. That the Muslim interpretation is quite impossible hardly needs 
repetition. The points to note, apart from the actual text, which is 
well established from ancient manuscripts, are John xvi. 26, where the 
Comforter or Paraclete is identified with the Holy Spirit ; xv. 26 and 
xvi. 13, where the identification is with the Spirit of Truth ; xx. 22 : 
“ Eeoeive the Holy Spirit ’’ and the giving of the Holy Spirit on the 
Day of Pentecost. It should also be remembered that though the word 
“ paraclete ’’ has become a proper name for the Holy Spirit in Christian 
usage, it is actually an attributive and not a proper name, and is used 
as such not only for the Holy Spirit, but also for Jesus Christ Himself, 
in 1 John ii. 1. For other uses of the word in the form p0rciqlM the 
Talmud may bo consulted at 8hahb. 32a, ZebaMm 7b and also Pirke 
•Ahoth iv. 15 and Philo : VUa Mom iii. 14. 

(<?) BsoJicUalogical. The doctrine of the final Judgment looms large 
in the proclamation of Muhammad. Macdonald compares him in 
this respect to a revivalist preacher who pictures the torments of the 
damned and seeks to strike terror in the hearts of his hearers. That 
such teaching was common in the Christianity of that age is quite 
clear. The pages of Barham and loasaph are full of such allusions. 
Tor Andrae quotes the translation of a Coptic text,® “ I am afraid of 
the road whereby I shall depart to God and of the Powers that stand 
on it, because I am flesh and blood and like every other man, and no 
man is sinless in the sight of God. There is specially the great rivet 
of difficulty and of the great abomination of this river of fire, whereon 
roll waves on waves and the burning flames which no man can escape. 
... 0 this tlurono of fire which is full of trembling and horror I 0 
this throne of terror ! ” ® Equally vivid are the descriptions of the 
Prophet Muhammad. The judgment comes like a blow (Sura xiii. 31), 
is overwhelming (xii. 107), and deafening (Ixxx. 33). It is the day of 
the diagnosis (4 Ezra vii. 104, the Yawm ul Fad of Sura xxxvii. 21),- 
the day of reckoning {yawm td Jlisah, Sura xl, 28), etc. In this all 
men will appear before God after the resurrection of the body (Sura 

» Rofs. for the name : iii. 40 ; iv. 168, 169, 170 ; v. 19, 76, 79 ; ix. 30-31. 

* Urimning, 267 ff. 

* Buugu : C'optie Texts v, 726 f. 
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iv. 10 ; xxi. 104 ; Ixxxv. 10 l.’l, That day is also doamlx'd as 
“ tliri Ftonr ” .vdV/., the familiar twin in (Ihristian naagr {«<•(> ,1<dm v, UB, 
Mark xiii. 02 and Kura iiv. 40 ; xlii. 17 ; vi. 01, atu.). Hell ‘ draws 
atkntion to the word used in Kura Ixxiv. 1 -7, nys, which is the Kyriac 
word used in Mat.t. iii. 7. It is also signilicant that Ohrist is spokim of 
as a sign of tht> “ Hour” (Kura xliii. 01) which woulil a|)pear to ho a 
refereiiei* to His si'cond advent (in which Muslims bidicvc) if tho pro- 
noun refers hack to Christ.® 

When we, come to the, descriptions of tho celestial cosmology in tho 
Qur’an we find them also elements from the older religions. Geiger sees 
in the reference to seven Heavens, circles, strongholds or courses 
(Suras ii. 27 ; xvii. 4G ; xxiii. 17, B8 ; xli. 11 ; Ixv. 12; kvii. 3; 
Ixxi. 14 ; l.K.xviii. 12, ett!,) affinity with the Tdnml? Xioference, 
however, should also be made to Slavonic Enoch ,3-21.* Geiger also 
refers the seven hells of the Qur’an to the same sources ® (sec Sura 
XV. 44). The name, Firdnus^ Paradise, may in all probability bo attri- 
buted to a Christian souree.® A Paradisi* d<‘se,ribed in sensual imagery 
was not fondgn to souu' Kasb'rn Christians, us Tor Andrae pointe 
out,® quoting the Ifipum of PtinitUvc of Kphraim the Kyrian. And 
when the pleasing virgins <»f I’afadise are ileswibed in the Qur an at 
Kura Ivi. 3(5 an unusual term is used I'afilh) which shows allinity with 
the Hebrew' of Kzek. xvi. 517 and Cant, ii. 14. It should not he for- 
gotten that, when ■lerome (jomniented on Matt. xix. 21) lit' promisiKl 
the rt'eninpeiist' of a huntlntd wives 1 ” Vt qui nmm (mnlicrcm) jm 
ihmino diitmnit mtium mrputt in fiUim)," 

The term tiseil for resurree-tion, qii/iimt, is a tt'chnieal tt'rm in Chris- 
tian Arnmaii',® and f.lii< insistemu' <m the rt'surrt'etion of tlu' hotly is 
tiistinetly Clirisfian anti net'tls no rt'ferenee ttt tistahlisli it. 

With reganl tt> otht'r tli'tails in the tb'seriptitm of the Last Things, 
ydjuj anti Miljiij (Kura xviii, 1)51 -1)7) an' tlitt Gog and Magttg of Kzok. 
xxxviii anti .'(xxix. It is highly probable that Malik tht' guardian of 
Ht'll (Kura xliii. 77) is the Moloch of tlm Old Tt'Htanient. 

(/) Afim-lkncouH. Wit wouiil conclutlt' tliese illustrathum ■ which 
are not to Is' taktm as at all t»,xhuuHtivi! -with somt' misct'lluiieims 
referentiCH of inttircst for t'timparative tluctrinc. Tht' vanity, uncer- 
tainty anti inctmstane.y of this present worlti is ttompatible with the 

* Origin «/ SH, 

» tiiie, htiwevw, llnH t Thf Qur’an ii, 4B0, 

* 11(1 rt'frnt t(» Chiiffiyit i)t, U. 

‘ Clmrli'S : Apar, anti Putudep. afO.T., Vol. ii. 432 ff, 

* Mruhin nix. 1. Tho nro NAooi, Abaddon, iPir-llhakhath, Htut-Hh&'m, 

fti‘ha yhmn, Tmlnmwih anti Mreti teMith, <‘f. 2 Hani. xii, 0 ; Job xxvtil. 22 ; L*Ha, Iv. 
24; Ihw. xl.2(two}; Ihui. xxiii. 4 ; Dnut. xxxii. 22 ; anti Pna.lxxxviii.U for tho origin 
of them' naiiu<H. Jl&MfiyH (Hura oi, (i) aa a natno fur Holl may liavrt tieon oroatotl mi the 
Hnmo jtrinoinlo from the “ rniwlimf " of A'asA. vii. 2H j ami taa, xivil. ll. 

* Joffoiy: Par. i'«'.ofttMr'a«,224. 

^ Muhammad, p. 12U f. 

* Sfbwally t idioikm, 82, rtifitmul to hy Jaffery, op, cU. 
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ascetic spirit in tte Syrian Oliurclx wHcli, though in some sort repu- 
diated by the “ no monkery ” of the Prophet Muhammad, shows again 
and again in the pages of the Qur’an (Sura xl. 82 ; Ixviii. 17 S. ; 
ii. 268, eto.)> F^'ir, wicked (Suras Ixxi. 28 ; Ixsxii. 14, etc.) is the 
technical Synao for “ fleshly Suht is variously attributed to the 
S^iac meaniag “ depravity ” and to the Talmud where it has the sig- 
nificance of “ unlawful ” (see Sura v. 46, 67, 68). TdghM (ii. 267, etc.), 
idolatry, has also, in all probability a TalmSdic origm (cf. Sanhedrin 
X. 28d). Khali’a. “ to miss ” represents fairly closely the a/j^ria. of 
the New Testament (see Suras iv. 94 ; ii. 286 ; xxviii. 7 ; xvii. 33 ; 
iv. 112 and Ixix. 9, etc.).® And similarly the terms for purification and 
purity, and zaH/both Tor Andrae and Bell consider to be due 

to Chnstian Syriac usage.® 

The special use of kaffara in Sura xlvii. 2 importing “ absolution ” 
is associated with Jewish or Christian ideas of atonement, and the 
word qwban m the sense of oblation has also a backing from the par- 
ticular Aramaic and Christian usage of the term* (cf. Mark vii. 11 
and many places in Leviticus and Numbers, e.g.. Lev. ii. 4, also Neh. 
X. ^4 and Ezek. XX. 28 and xl. 43, where both the Hebrew and the 
Aramaic occur). 

If these examples are studied it will be seen what a considerable 
body of evidence of a doctrinal dependence on the older religions is 
presented by the text of the Qur’an or, if that is too great an assump- 
tion, at least what remarkable parallels can be presented to prove the 
common idiom of the thought and even, in some cases, of the religious 
speech. It will also bo seen that the connections with Christianity are 
closer than one would at first expect, althou^ we have already given 
the warning that there may have been a growing approximation in 
religious speech between Christians and Jews. 

(iv) Kblioious Law. For completeness we may give a few examples 
of similarity in religious law between the precepts of the Qur’an and 
the older religions. It should first be noted that the very conception 
of the Qur’an as the SharVa — a Code— is a return to the conception of 
revelation as Law such as we find in Judaism and the extreme reverence 
for the Torah. But the Qur’an in itself could not supply all that was 
required in a complete religious Code, and so we have the gradual 
enlargement of the preceptive element in the Hadi^ and the later 
systematized Fiqh of Islam. As this enlargement and development 
took place the older and well-established religions wielded a stronger 
and more far-reaching influence than m the Qur’an. 


* Cf. BarTaam and loasaph xv. 127. 

* 5560 under the appropriate headings in Jeffery, op. off. 

* Bell ! op cif. 51, and Tor Andrao : Der Vraprurtg des UlatM und das Ohris- 
tentum (in Kyrkohtstorisk Arsskrift, 1926, p. 106). 

* Cf. Weasinck in Bnryr. ofIsUm, Vol. ii, 1129, and Mingana : Hynae influtnes on 
ike Style of the Qur’dn, p. 86. 
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AhluUonHaud bath inf? art* prc-Mcrilwid iuiTudaiHni mid iHlam (Sura v. 8 
and i), of. many passaf^cs in tho Mosato law). Tim prohihitod dogroes 
(if niarriagti urn tho Hmm* in Islam and .ludaism (Hura iv. 2fi •27). 
Tho prohibltioiw wil.li rogard to oortain food shnw Mimilariti(‘.s witli tiio 
JowMi Jjaw (Sura ii. 187) particularly in the proluhitimi of what dios 
of itself and swino’s IIohIi (see also Sura v. 8!) f.). For marriago with a 
fcmalo slavo ooinparo Sura iv. 28 with Dent. x.xi. 10 IT., and for divorco 
Hura ii. 228; 228 f. and iv. 24 witli Dout. -'tsiv. I. TIio pi'riod of 
waiting boforo a woman oan bo roniarri(‘d is thruo mouths acoordiiig 
to tho Qur’an (Sura ii. 228), and wo lind tho samo law in tho fabmui} 
Tho period for tho suckling of a child is two years (Sura ii. 232), Tliis is 
also to bo found in tho Tahmul.^ The laws of inlu'ritaneo in the Qur’an 
and the Old Testament dift<>r radically, but are in, agreement as to the 
order in which relatives of the deceased person shall receive their 
portions (Hura iv, 12 If., etc. and l)cut. xxi. 15-17 and Num. xxvii. 
8-11). The duty of almsgiving is laid down in all the three religious 
(Hura ix. 5, 18, (50, 104 ; ii. 2(5!i f. ; vi. 13811. ; iit. 80 ; Ivii. 7 ; of. hev. 
.'six, 9 f. and Deut, xiv. 28 f,), 

For the Daw of Hetaliation, Hura ii. 175 ; iv. 94 and v. 49 should be 
compared witli Deut. xix. 4 43 ansi 15 -21, etc. 

0. tJHRIHTIANITV A N O MUSLIM T R A IJ I T I O N 

The traditions of Islam give much evislenco of the inlluoncti of 
Christianity during the period of the formulation of Muslim tradition. 
This is iHit simply in the neceptance of Dliristian ideas, but also in 
antagonism, for the (wly traditions reflect the cmitroversios of the 
times, An iustanee of this may he given in rs'gard to the (luestkm of 
miracles. The Qur'an contains the disclaimer of Muhammad to be a 
worker of miracles, but the common argument for the unique per- 
sonality of Christ wiiich was adduced from ifis power to work miracles, 
finds an answer in the stories of the miracles of Muhammad. Thus 
we have evidence from the Apohigi/ of A1 Kindi (late tenth century 
according to Maasignon) of stories of the following miracles ; The wolf 
and tho ox speaking in confirmation of tho prophethood of Muhammad, 
the tree which moved towards him, the shoulder of gout’s flosh which 
warned Muhammad that it had been poisoiuHi, and the miraculous 
production of water whereby tho Prophet satisfied the thirst of his 
followors. Wo have also tho story of tho healing of ties log of Salma 
after tho battle of Kliaibar by tho Prophot blowing upon it, and of 
healing imparted by tho Prophot’s clothes which remind us of Mark 
vii. 23 and Acts xix. 12, On tho other hand, in his Apology before tho 
Caliph Malidl (a.», 781) made by Timothy the Nestorian Patrifuroh, 

• OatAawoIA Iv. Itt, 

* Ktthnboth lx. t. Hmt Qeigi'r ; Wus hoi Mohamm*d av» dtm Jtukthium mfgtnm- 
mntm, 
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he is able to say that the Qur’aji has not been confirmed by miracle 
without, apparently, any contradiction from the Caliph.^ 

GkdUaumo says that the early narrators of J^adiA “ borrowed events 
from the life of Jesus, attributing them to their own Prophet ” ® and 
Qoldziher has gathered a number of illustrations from “ a great wealth 
of examples ”,® and says in a footnote that Ibn ^ajar * agrees with 
more ancient authorities in acknowledging the share which the Chris- 
tian proselyte Tamim ud Dari had in the formulation of Muhammadan 
eschatology. The same writer shows how even the phraseology which 
speaks of men doing anything “ m God ” {fi'llah) reflects the Christian 
phrase “ in Christ Thus we have, “ Gk>d has servants who eat in 
God, drink in Him and walk in Him ”.® “ Fellowship in God ” becomes 
a Muslim phrase.® In the Sahlh of Muslim and the we 

have the tradition attributed to Abu Huraira : “ The Apostle of God 
said, ‘ God Most High said, “ I have prepared for my righteous ser- 
vants what eye hath not seen, nor car heard, nor hath it entered into 
the heart of man.” ’ ” This is almost a literal translation of 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
It is possible, of course, that by “ God said ” wo have an indication 
tliat this is quoted from former scripture. Other matters in 
and Fiqh which are worthy of note are to be found in Guillaume and 
Goldziher. They are far too numerous to bo adequately represented 
here. They embrace versions of the parables of Jesus Christ and His 
sayings. Some of these latter are such as wo find in the Gospels and 
some are ” unwritten ” sayings of Jesus.® 

As time passes there is strong evidence for more accurate knowledge 
of the Christian records. Thus A1 Ya'qiibl in his TdrlMi, which was 
written in the latter part of the ninth century, describes how Chris- 
tians do not hold that Christ spoke in the cradle, gives outlines of the 
earlier parts of the four Gospels, and then summarizes, giving the 
miracle of the raising of Lazarus, and the betrayal of Christ by Judas ; 
he shows acquaintance with the discourses at the Last Supper, the 
scone in Gothsemano, the trial of Jesus and His crucifixion, without 
any attempt to reconcile the narrative with the Qur’an.® There is a 
very full account to bo found in the forty-fourth treatise of the IlAwan 
u? §afa (o. A.D. 1000).’-® In this we find an appreciation of the fact that 
Christ found the Jews devoted to the externals of the Law of Moses 

^ Mingann : WoodJlmoke BtudieSy Vol ii, p. 37 

* OiiillaHme j The Traditions of Islam, p. 133. 

» Goldziher ; Muhammadanische Bindien, VoL li, 382 ff. 

* i. 372. 

® A1 FaHlianI i Commentary/ on the forty Traditions, 62. 

• Musliim V. 236. 

’ Book of Bediiims, on the Creation of Pamdise and the Fire» 

® The collection made by Am\ y Palacios, l^gia et Agraygha Domim lesu should be 
consulted. 

• See Maedomli Presentation Volume, contribution by Dwight M. Donaldson, 

pt 80, 

jkMil IMpodn us $afd (Cairo, 1928), VoL iv, 94 C 
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and with little interest in the inwardnoRs of religion. They wore fol 
lowing slavishly the traditions which had come down to them and had 
but little knowledge of the bearing of those things on the Hereafter. 
When the Messiah observed them He saw no diflereiuie betwt‘(«n them 
and the peoj>le who had no knowledge of nsligion and f)ro]>h(«iy, and 
who did not accc'ipt the Book and tho Sunna, the Way or the Law. 
They had no knowledge of rinmiMsiation of this present world or zeal 
for the next. 8o ho was grieved at their state anti had coniptission on 
them. Ho knew it was usoless to rebuke them, as they already bad the 
rebuke of the Law before them. It was no use to lay prohibitions upon 
them and threats, for these, too, were in tho Law and the Prophets. 
Ho saw that he should manifest himself to them as a healing physician. 
So he began to go to the homes of the people and meet them indi- 
vidually. He would find a man and preach to him, exhort him and 
teach him in parables, rousing him from his ignorance. He would 
lead him to be converted from this present world and would inspire 
within him a desire for the hereafter and its peace. 

Tliere follows a description of how Christ taught tho necessity of 
inward purity : " Ikwause you have wnshwi your boilios mul whifa'ued 
your garments, and have put them on when your souls are defiled 
with the corpses atul filthy things which {Hirtaiu unto ignorance, 
blindness and dumbuess, anti are made vile by timsei things which are 
oasooiatwl with evil dispositions, such as envy, hatred, troaohory, 
fraud, greed, avarice, meanness, snspitsion and h'wtiness," , , , 
“ Can you fetil a desire for the Kingdom t>f Heaven wluwin for those 
who tlwell therein there is neither death nor weakness from old age, 
neither pain nor sickness, neither hunger nor thirst, neitlwr fear nor 
grief, neither poverty nor utiod, neither trouble nor affliction, neitber 
remorse nor envy ; and wborti tbore is likewise no hatred, no boasting 
and no arrogance, but whore men live os friends, in harmony, happy 
and joyful in their spirit, their fragrance, their graciousnesa, their 
gladness and their pleasure 1 . . . And you can be with them living 
for ever, never growing old, never tlying, never suffering pain, never 
thirsty, never sick, never fearful and never sod.” 

“ Ho gave them much counsel, and His word hail effect on thi'ir souls. 
It was customary for the Messiah to go every <lay from one town to 
another. Ho healed them and preached to them ; Ho warncwl them 
and summoned them to the Kingdom of Heaven. But the King of the 
Children of Israel, supported by a mixed rabble, wanted to arrest Him. 
' Once when He was at a public meeting, this crowd sot mum Him, but 
Ho escaped. . . . They would lose sight of Him then till He would 
be heard of in another place whence they would go to seek Him. This 
passing from otu! place to another wont on for about thirty nmntbs. 

“ At last, when Ck)d purpttsed to bring about His end atul raise Him 
up unto Himself, Ht* gathered His disciples to Him iti Jerusalem. 
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There, in an upper room with His chosen companions He said, ‘ I 
go to my Father and your Father and before the separation of my 
divinity (Mui) I give a charge to you, and I make a covenant and an 
agreement with you. Wliosoover accepts my charge and fulfils my 
covenant shall remain with me to-morrow, and whosoever accepts 
not my charge, I shall not be with him in anything.’ They said then 
to Him, ‘ What is the charge ? ’ He said, ‘ Go to the kings in the 
uttermost parts of the 0 (»th and inform them from Me of what I have 
told you and summon them to that to which T have summoned you. 
Fear them not neither be in awe of them, for when my human nature 
(wdsfa) ^ is separated, then I shall he in Heaven on the right hand of 
the Throne of my Father and your Father. And I shall be with you 
wherever you go, your help in giving victory and strength, by permis- 
sion of my Father. Go to them and summon them by means of your 
friendship and cure them and command them to good and forbid 
them from evil, though you yourselves may be killed or crucified or 
b8ni8he<l from the earth.’ But they said, * What is the proof or con- 
firmation of what you command us ? * He answered simply, ‘ That I 
will be the first to do this.’ . . . 

“ Tt was in this fashion that His human nature was crucified. His 
hands were nailed to the wood of the cross and He remained hanging 
on the cross froJir early in the day until the evening. Ho asked for 
water but He was given vinegar to drink and Ho was pierced with a 
spear. Then He was buried in a rough unfinished place and forty men 
were on guard at the tomb. 

" All this occurred in the presence of His companions and His dis- 
ciples. . . . They wore assured that Ho had not ordered them to do 
something other than He would d<j Himself. Afterwards they 
assembled for three days in the place where He had promised to appear 
to them and they saw this sign which was between Him and them ; 
so the news spread among the Children of Israel that the Messiah had 
not boon killed. Bo the grave was dug up and even His human nature 
was not found. There was therefore some difierenco of opinion among 
them and much controversy arose, the account of which would be 
lengthy. 

" It was then that those from among His disciples who accepted 
His charge went abroad among the towns. Bach one of them went 
where he was sent. One went to the towns of the West, another to the 
towns of Abyssinia, two went to the habitations of the city of Rome, 
two went to the kmgdom of Antioch, one to the towns of Persia and 
one to the towns of India. There were two others who stayed in the 
regions of the children of Israel.” 

It will be seen that this account is fairly accurate, and very 

‘ JUthiU wid nitiU art tto ragultr Hyriiwj terms for the Uivmity and humanity of 
Chriat. 
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slight concfiSHioii is matli' to thn (lifforont acnoutih of tlio ortioifixioii 
to be foiiiwi in the QurTui. A statement of facts wliioh *lo not agree 
■with the Quranic ae^iotmt is tna<l<‘ (jiiitc objectively. I^rom this it 
wouhi appotir that the (Qur’an was not a(fe.epte(l -n4i least by Ibew* men 
— in the way it is ae(iC|)te,ti to-<lay. 

In passing it may be nuuitionwi that the legotid or legends, for they 
are various and extraordinarily copious, of the. supertuitural jomuieys 
of Muhammad, the Isra’ an<l Mi'raj *• have their rttots in earlittr stories 
— notably Slavmir, Enoch -and will in later days be found to have 
been given back to Christian story, c.g., in the Divine Uotnedy.^ 

One matter of particular iraportonce i.s the (mdenne of the ascetic 
tendencies in early days duo to tlic Christian ascetic ideal and practice. 
There are passages in the. traditions winch show that the asceticism 
of Christian monks had caught the imagination of the first generation 
of Muslims and though the Islamic trend is usually away from asce- 
ticism and the injunction from the Prophet “ No monkery in Islam ” 
is most influential, the Prophet is jirtwlited with sayings which could bo 
pressed into tlu? service, of the “ ride of poverty He is recorded as 
having said, “ I stood at the gate of Paratiise and obsorvefl that the 
majority of those who gained admittaiUM' by it wero the poor, whereas 
the wealthy wero turned away.” ® In addition we have the record 
from ‘Abdullfih h. Mas'fld : " As though 1 hoheld the Prophet of God 
imitating one of the most aindent prophets, who was tortured and 
beaten by his people, but only wiped the blood from His face, and said, 
* God forgive My people, for thi'y know not which teaches Christian 
mookness * anil oblupiely applies the saying to the Prophet. A large 
proportion of the sayings attrihuted to Christ hy Al Uhazxall in his 
IhyS are of an ascetic character. " It is related that Jesus, may the 
bioasiug of God and piewe he upon Him, went out and prayed for rain. 
When they grumbled, Jesus, upon whom be peace, said to them : 
‘ Whoever among you has committed sin let him go back.’ They 
all went back, and no one remained with him in the desert except one. 
Then Jesus said, ' Is there no sin in thee '( ' And he said : ‘ I swear 
before Gk)d that X do not know of anything, except that on a certain 
day I was praying, when a woman passed hy mo and I looked on her 
with this eye, and when she again passed by mo I stuck my finger 
into mine eye and, plucking it out, threw it after the woman.’ Then 
Jesus said to him : ‘ Then pray to God while I say ” Amen ” to your 
prayer.’ And so ho prayed and the heaven became covered with 
clouds and thou poured forth rain and they q^uouohed their thirst.” * 

* lib MkMm i. ICS8 »iid vpr»ionii in Bufcbiftrf, MinhW afnl inatiy cudlmitioiii. 

* Miguai Anin : UUm th$ JlHvim Ommdy ciotituiiiii tb tnanH fil' iiifurmibticHi which 
mm be umefiiUy coneultml, 

» Bukh&rij Bmq, 57. 

^ 54. 

» ‘C/Mm U im, Viil. i, 277 28i* cf. ix. 21 s v, 2B f. 5 xviii, 8. 
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In the same writer we find “ Take Christ as your pattern. For it is 
said that He had no purse and for twenty years He wore the same 
woollen shirt ; on His journeys He took with Him nothing but a cup 
and a comb. One day when He saw a man drinking out of the hollow 
of his hand Ho straightway threw His cup away and used it no more. 
Then Ho passed a man who was combing his beard with his fingers and 
immediately Ho cast away His comb and used it no more.” In the 
MishMt thoTo is an attribution of a similar asceticism to Muhammad in 
the section which deals with the excellence of poverty and the Prophet’s 
manner of life. “ [t is related from Umar that ho said : ‘ I went in 
to the Prophet of Allah and lo i he was lying on his side on a noat made 
of reeds. There was no bedding between him and it; and the mat had 
marked his side. He was propped up on a pillow made of skin stuffed 
with the rinds of dates. And I said, “ 0 Messenger of Allah, pray 
Allah to give abundance to thy followers, for verily the Persians and 
the Greeks have been given abundance although they worship not 
Allah.” Ho answered 0 Ibn Khattab. art thou yet in this condition ? 
Those are people whose good things have been given to them quickly 
during this world’s life.” * 

In seeking to understand these traditions it is well to remember that 
wo have evidence of a native simplicity as distinct from ascetism in 
the early days of Islam, ‘Umar himself from whom the above tradi- 
tion is reported was not a man likely to attach too much importance 
to worldly show. We are told that this persisted oven in the Umayyad 
Caliphate. ‘Umar b. ‘Ahd ul ‘Aziz stripped the Mosque of Damascus 
of much of its ornament and molted down the golden chains of the 
lamps because ‘‘ ho considered such show to be opposed to the spirit 
of Islam Wo also read how Ibn IH^iihal left a banquet which was 
being given in his honour because silver plate was being used. So, 
though Islam protested against monastioism and celibacy, it exhibited 
a spartan or even puritan spirit in many respects. 

As examples of how matters which were of interest among Christians 
were taken over into Mam, we may take the question of the age of the 
resurrection body and the question of whether a wicked man may he a 
minister of religion. In regard to the former we have the words of 
Theodore of Mopsuostia : ‘‘In the resurrection the Creator will by 
His power remove all the defects which the bodies of men had in this 
world, and will quicken the bodies blameless and perfect in form at the 
age of thirty years.” If someone asks “ How do you know this ? ” 
we will answer, ‘‘ Immediately after the creation of Adam (God’s) 
order was imposed on him. Further, after the law was given to the 
Israelites God ordered them that a man of thirty years should do the 

‘ La Perk l*rieim»t, p. 68 (trans.). 

• Kitoi itr Fail ul FuqarH' (Arab, text 447). 

* Maigolioutb : mrhi DaveUipmeia of Muhmrmdanim, p. 108. 
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work of tlio tabernacle and tbo priesthood. Our Lord also came to 
baptism at the age of thirty years, . . . Adam was created at the age 
of thirty years . . . there is there (Paradise) neither old nor young, 
but all mankind will rise up at the same age," In the MiahhU (and 
in Tirmidhi) w« find the following : “ It is related from Abh Ba‘I<l that 
tlie Mt'ssonge.r of Allah said, ‘ The meaiwwt of the dwellers in Paradise 
is the man who will have eighty thousand servants and seventy-two 
wives . . . and they who <liei whether old or young, of those who go to 
Pamdisii will all return in Paradise to thirty ytairs of age. They will 
never exeeesl that age.’ ” * In a l.lanaft book of instruction wo find : 
“In tho traditions wo find that the ritual prayer is obligatory {wSjib) 
behind every Muslim whether righteous or wicked, although ho may 
bo guilty of the greatest sins, but it is not correct to recite tho ritual 
worship behind a heretiis, a denier of or a Shi'a.” ® In Theodore 

we read : “ If a priest is false because of his odious conduct, tho 
baptism which he administera is true because of tho (imposition of tho) 
right hand, and if his works are sinful, the sacrifice which he offers is 
gtuiuine. ... If tlui priest is asinnew, his initjuity, like his justice, is 
up<m himself alone. . . . Those who assort that tho sacrifice of a 
sinful priest is not holy, as«»rt wrongly. ... If a hand is imposed 
up(m Hatan there is in him the hand of priesthood, and if he breaks 
the sanotifitwl bread ami give mo of it, 1 shall reenlve it. from him and 
Digani it as lacking nothing." * Many similar instances could be given, 
but considerations of space forbui. 

U, T UK l) It It t H I A N T It K O I. O « t 0 A D H A 0 K (I H O 0 N D 
T <J K A It n Y 1 8 I, A M 

No doubt a great deal in Islam is to be attributed to tho genius of 
Muhammad and to the Qur’an ns a sacred book, but these were not 
the only elements potent in the production of tho Islam which we now 
know. Already soma evidence has been produced for this statement. 
After the compilation of the Qur’an in the first generations of Islam 
that religion grew and developwl in a partially Ohristian environment. 
During this time it exacted a service from Christianity which it em- 
ploywl in its own systematization. So, though it might be possible 
to maintain that Muhammad was only influenced in a small degree by 
Christianity and Judaism, and that it is certain that his knowledge 
of Christliuiity was of a superficial character, it is in no wise possible 
to say tho same about tho early period of Islamic development. There 
-the influence of Christianity was profound and far-reaching. 

Thus it now falls to our lot to discuss in somewhat fuller detail 

* Miiigttuft : tif OMatktn Jtactrim in the Fourth Vefaury, aooording to 

ThMKioro of Motxiuewtia. 

' JK^ «{ Fitanji fijSi il Jemm (Arab, test, p. 4S7). 

* Uuquq UKt Fartt'iq ul telam, p. 127, 

* op. eit. 
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than in thn opening remarks on relevant lustorical matters, that 
Christian theological sotting which will give ua the clue to much we 
shall afterwards eiuiounttsr in onr study of Islamic theological begin- 
nings and lines of devolopniont. If we institute a comparison of 
Christianity an<l Islam by taking what Christianity now is after cen- 
turies of d(!Vi‘lopiuent and comparing it with an Islam which has been 
similarly developed, wt^ set oiirHelv('s to examine tlnj streams at their 
mouths which arc. far apart, rather than at tho sources which are close 
togctli(»r. If we wish to know why one stream flows to tho West and 
the other to the East, we must make a survey of the watershed, so 
fat as that is possible, because this particular watershed lies in country 
which is almost inaocossiblo, and convulsions have diverted the streams 
from their old beds. In fine, there is much that remains unexplored, 
and we have to manage with the sparse information which we have been 
able to gather. New discoveries might he greatly revealing. 

When, also, we find a somewhat naive description of Christianity 
in Muslim writers and smile with superiority because we have first- 
hand knowledge of Christianity as it is, wo should roraoraber that it is 
possible that our knowledge of what CImstianity wits may bo deficient. 
Not that wc consider that the eternal and immutable truth of Chris- 
tianity is not a fact but that the form of doctrine has exhibited much 
that is trarisUmt and subject to chanp. Wo may <loubt very much 
indeojl whether that Muslim theology which was formulated coram 
(Jhnslittms was adequately tormulatecl in opposition to what is funda- 
mental in Christianity and y»5t we must know that it was formulated 
in antagonism to the form of Christianity with which it was familiar. 
Whether Christianity was properly and truly presented to that age 
or not must not bo taken for granted either one way or the other— 
indeed it may be utbsriy impossible to make a positive statement or 
form an assured judgment on that question in general. In some 
respects and by some people Christianity may have been correctly 
presented, but in other respects and by other people quite incorrectly. 
By some it may have been exhibited as it Is in truth and by others a 
mere travesty «»f Christianity may have been sot before the critical 
eyes of tin* first Muslims. There is much valuable information to bo 
gathered from Dr. L. E. Browne’s book on this subject,^ and with the 
main findings of that book wo are in agreement. In an historical 
examination of this matter ethical, political and racial matters must 
find a place, but here our sole purpose is theological, and it is to data 
of tliat description that we will devote our attention in the main, . 
only touching on other mutters when they seem to liave some hearing 
on our inquiry. It may bo further remarked that it is not intended to 
give complete descriptions of heresies, schools of theology and great 
theologians in the pages which follow, but simply to indicate the broad 
‘ of Vkritlianiiy in Atia, 
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outlinfts and to deal with niatters in more dotail when they show paral- 
lels with thought in Islam. 

(i) pRK-IsLAMro Christian Controversy. For more than three 
oentnries before the advent of Muhammad the Christian Church was 
agitated by (toutrovcwsy aftiir controversy. We find at the beginning 
of that period a Cliurch which had passi'd through years of suffering 
and persecution at long last emerging from its lowly ('state in the world 
and coming to recognition as tlm religion of a mighty enpint. It was 
indeed signiliciuit that in the early fourth century one of tlu'. first acts 
of Constantine when by his presence he gave countenance to the new 
status of the Church at the Council of Nicaia, should be the receiving 
of numerous petitions of complaint from bishops against their follow 
bishops. It is recorded that he burned them. 

We must not, of course, attribute all the controversies to the period 
which began with tlio fourth century. The Marcionites with their 
petiuliar Gnostic tenets had disturbed the Church of the second century 
and they lingered on into the seventh century. Tlie Gnostics had 
already been stimulating enough to provoke the books on heresies 
which were the foundation of theology- -even as early as the latter part 
of the second century in the work of iDuuums. .Tustin Martyr, Clement, 
and Origen to mtuition only a few had all taken part in resisting false 
doctrine, or in defending Christianity against Judaism and paganism, 
or in adapting the message of Christianity to current philosophical 
thought. And someone has described the third centujy as one of the 
most unhappy of the Christian era. It was this eentury which saw the 
beginnings of the controversy about the relation of the Hoii to the 
Father, The question of the divinity of Christ took first place in 
theological discussion. There was unanimous agreement tliat Christ 
came from God, that lie had brought a divine revelation, and that He 
was both Saviour and Lonl, but the problem was raised as to how this 
recognition of Christ as Saviour and this worship of Him as hoti 
could be explained in relation to a religion which had asserted at the 
cost of its own blood a pure monotheism against the polytheism of the 
Roman world 1 Eusebius says that during the years of peace which 
preceded the Diocletian persecution, the Church fell on evil days 
and showed signs of degeneracy. It is during this wriod that we. see 
the rise of the heretical schools of Adoptinniara, which asserted that 
God chose Christ to be His Son because of His virtue, and Sabellianism, 
which maintained that Christ was simply a manifestation of the One 
• God, Wo witness also the controversy of Dionysius of Alexandria 
with Paul of Samosata (c. 260). Here we have th<i beginnings and they 
came to a head in the fourth century. Nicaea which should have 
brought about a settlement was the prelude to some sixty yearn of 
unremitting dispute and contention. Nor did this end it, for there 
immediately followed the Ohristologioal controversies with regard to 
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the relation of the humanity to tho divinity in Christ, and these lasted 
till after the rise of Islam. 

Tlie Church was now clothed with temporal power. It had powers 
to cnfoKio doctrine in the interests of unity — always a primary con- 
sideration to those who rule. It had a major doctrinal battle to face 
and the instruments it used were not tho gentle apostolic persuasion 
of a fellowship in the Grace of God, where all must be subordinate to the 
glory of God and the praise of the Gospel. It now seized on the instru- 
ments of disputation and set in motion tho processes of councils. It 
had escaped tho dangers from without and was now to be subjected 
to an inward purging and feel the agony of dangers from witb^. Its 
unity, promoted by the necessity for closing its ranks in protective 
fellowship against an antagonistic world, was now to be broken by the 
incursion of nominal Christians in ever-increasing numbers. With the 
friendship of Constantine Christianity had become fashionable, and 
we should never forget that he who lent his support to the settling of 
the disputes in the Church at Nicaea was not yet a baptized Christian. 
The age of shrines and images, relics and charms and the cult of saints 
was upon the Church, and all those things would find supporters in the 
new adherents of wliat was shortly to become tbe State religion. 
For, before tbe end of the fourth century, we find that paganism is 
prosracibed even as Christianity had been and that the Emperor 
(Theodosius) is commanding that all his subjects should be orthodox 
Christians. Heresy is henceforth punishable by tho State and so the 
definition of heresy becomes all-important. 

One of tho sad features of this period is the rivalry of the great 
schools. They seomod to delight in setting themselves in opposition 
to one another. Alexandria seems jealous of Antioch ; the Oriental 
bishops respond with opposition to Athanasius the Alexandrian bishop, 
the Greeks and Syrians almost hound ‘him. At one time Iienaeus 
could look to the bishops as the guardians of sound faith and, 
apparently, expect some unanimity from them, but now it is the 
bishops who seam to be tbe irreconcilables and unanimity is far to 
seek. Antioch, which was soon to play so potent a part in influenoing 
the Church of tho last, the Nestorians and thp Syrians, who were to 
be the closest in their contacts with Islam, and at whose feet the early 
Muslims wore to sit when they set themselves to systematize Islam, 
was most unhappy in its relations with Alexandria, to which also Islam 
became the heir in many things, particularly in its mysticism and 
Neoplatonism. 

We find another outbreak of contention and dispute in Constan- 
tinople when Nestorius of Antioch became the bishop of that great 
city and startled the Church with his protest against the use of the 
title Theotokos — God-bearing-— 'for the Virgin. The dispute led to the 
scandalous council of Ephesus in 431. The Alexandrians arrived at 
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tilio Council before tbo Syrian supporters of Nestorius and condemned 
and excommunicated him. Who!i the Syrians arrived they reversed 
this decision, and then Cyril of Alexandria compounded with the 
Syrians, and Nestorins was left in the lurch ! The decision finally 
reached in coadomnation of Nestorins amountiHl to the alUnnation 
of the principle that tlio humanity and divinity in Christ were insepar- 
ably united. Then the ipiostion arose as to how they wore united ? 

There follows the attempt of Butychos to explain this mystery. 
He hold that Christ was God and man, hut that when the union of the 
two natures took place in the incarnation the stronger submerged 
and absorbed the weaker, so that Christ was all divine, Dioscoras 
of Alexandria supported this, and Constantinople, led by Flavian, 
opposed it and excommunicated Butyohes. The Council at Ephesus 
in 449 teveraed this decision, and Leo the Groat of Home called it a 
Council of Bandits, 

In addition to these the Pelagian controversy must be mentioned, 
for though it jKirhaps agitated tho Bast less than the West, neverthe- 
less it had a profound infltmuoo on it and is associated with tho Nes- 
torian Church, the Clmrcii which more tiian any other was brought 
into touch witli Islam in its early yours. 

Such was tho contimuil gnawing strife and tiontroversy which rent 
and wore ilown the Church, which imperilled its unity and which sapped 
tho energies of the Church of tho Mast at a time when a idoar, patient, 
vigorous and uniteil witness was required of it in face of tho imminout 
rise of Islam. 

(ii) The Great Sohoolw, Tho throe groat schools of Christian 
theologi<!uI thought which should be considered in relation to tho study 
we have in hanil arc tho Hchool of Alexandria, tho iSohool of Cappadocia 
and the Hchool of Antioch. 

(a) Thu Safml of Akmndria. Alexandria was tho centre of Greek, 
Graeco-Semitic and Christian cultiirn and learning for centuries. 
Indeed it was the meeting place of Bast and West and tho groat oolony 
of Jews was largely instrumental in achieving a wonderful blending 
of Semitic religion with Greek philosophy. It was in this plaoti that 
tho Greek translation of tho Old Testament scriptures was made, in 
which -and in the Wisdom literature — wo see tho beginnings of the 
attempts to reconcile Moses and Plato, Islam was later to exhibit 
in its development a similar synthesis of Semitic and Hellenistic ele- 
ments, and for this the ground had been prepared by at least six cen- 
. turles of theological and philosophical thought. Its great names are 
Philo (c. 20 B.o-*c. A.D. 60), Valentinus the Gnostic (c. a.d. 12{M60), 
Basilides (117-138 at Alexandria), Clement (c. 160-213), Origen 
(186-264), Plotinus (c. 205-270). 

Tho Scliool was strongly marked by eclecticism. Here truth was 
regardo<l as a river fed by many streams and every flower yielded 
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honey to the bee. Its philosophical background was a Platonism 
systomati 7 <od by Amtotelianism and supplemented by the ethical 
emphasis of Stoicism. It was in the Timaem that its Platonism found 
its centre, and this Platonism never ceased to bo the predominant 
feature of the teaching associated with the School. It had its trini- 
tarian exponents such as Nuineuius, Moderatus, Niconmehus, and 
probably the greatest of all, Plotinus. But it also had Unitarian Pla- 
tonists of aom<i note as witness Celsus with whom Origen disputed. 
It is from Alexandria that the Neoplatonism arose which was after- 
wards to oxorciso such a profound influence on the philosophy of 
religion in later years, both in Cliristianity and Islam, and which must 
always be taken into consideration when Islamic mysticism is examined. 
Even Islam with its rigid unitarianism could not resist the inroads of 
the trinitariaiuism of Neoplatonism into its orthodoxy, its Sufism and 
its philosophical schools, as we shall have occasion to show in some 
detail later on. Ideas of emanation and procession prominent in 
philosophy and theology in both the religions or their unorthodox 
offshoots have their source in the main in this School. In Islam we 
may trace them in al Farabi, in Ihn Sina (Avicenna), in Ibn Rushd 
(Averroes), in Ibn ‘Arabi the groat mystic and many others.” They 
oven find tluur way into traditions put into the mouth of the Prophab 
Muhammad, as, e.g., “Tlio first thing which Allah created was the 
Reason.” Even when regarded as errors they form the subject of 
discussions by the theologians. And when Neoplatonist elements 
have boon noted in Islamic thought it should not bo thought tliat the 
fount of origin has boon reached in P8eudo-Dion3rsius, or Proclus or 
Plotinus, whose influence certain scholars have rightly observed, for 
behind Dionysius and the others there are Clement and Origen and 
behind Clement and Origen, Philo. 

Philo was the author of many a tenet which we find later in Islam. 
His angolology, his thoughts on prophethood and the principles of ' 
exegesis are all tmcoablo in the religion of the Prophet, and the dis- 
cussion is in the idiom which Philo rendered familiar and which the 
Rabbis and the Christian Alexandrians transmitted with their own 
comments and additions. Thus many things which strike our ear 
strangely, or perhaps scandalize our orthodoxy, or— as is sometimes 
the ease — are represented by certain writers as marking the complete 
diffetenco of Mam from Christianity, such, for instance, as the utter 
transcendence of God, those very things can be found in the Christian 
writers of the Alexandrian School. Shortly wo shall take doctrine . 
after doctrine and show that this is so. 

It should further be noted that the School of Alexandria is strongly 
characterized by pure intellootualism and abstraction. Sense _ is 
regarded as of little account. This world is a shadow of realities which 
lie beyond and the world of sense and corporeality is valuable solely 
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as a gate whereby entramio may be made into tlio purely incorporeal 
(SCO Philo, de Strnnm, 32). This idea was to become almost proverbial 
in Siifi thought with its oft repeated al mtjnzu qanfarnt id JJaqtqa, 
“ the phenomenal is th(> bridge to the real 

But Christian AI(‘xandrians aoe-epted the Jncjirnation, which Islam 
has shown no disposition to a<wsept, Kor tlie Christians of that school 
the Incarnation was fundannmtjil. It was the tomdistone whereby 
they shaped all the rest of their theology afl/cr what they had laid 
down about the transcendent Monad. Though they did not ignore 
the humanity of Christ, yet the Divine Logos provided them with the 
key to all the theological mysteries and to the interpretation of 
Scripture. In this they diSered from the School of Antioch, where the 
first consideration was the roveahjd Scripture which was examined for 
the truth about the historical Jesus. It is as if the starting point of 
the Alexandrine system of philosophical theology was the a priori 
principle of the Divine Logos as mediator, whereas the Antiochene 
School preferred to work a pmkriori. Howbeit, in this too the 
Alexandrians had a share, for we arc probably right in holding the 
work of Origan to ho of the grcntK'st importance, greater oven than that 
of Clement, since his scriptural theology, his methods of exegesis, 
his care in textual criticism, his eniphasis on grammar and linguistics, 
his theories of typos and alh'gory, were all such as w(uild be of the 
greatest interest to a religion like Islam in which sm-.h stress was laid 
on Scripture. Much of the work of Origiui must have formed the 
precedent (token in oonjunctioJi with Philo on the Jewish side) for 
what we shall discover in the systematisation of the like thoughts in 
Islam. M(»roovor, many of these things were carried over into the 
Schools of Antioch ami Ckippa<locia by thinkers who honoured the 
groat saint and found inspiration in the work ho had done.’ 

(b) The School of Oappadaria. The imme of this school is not happy, 
but if it were called tbe School of Caesarea, so many towns were called 
by that name, we should not bo much bettor off. Tlic name applies 
to a School of Christian theology represente-d by three groat names, 
Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nazianztis and Gregory of Nyssa, who 
was t!)c greatest theologian of the three. Tlieir date is from a.d. 862 
to 3SM. We mention them here because we shall have occasion to 
refer to them later and because the school represents some points of 
difference from Antioch. It carried on in many matters the work of 
Origen, reviving it for the fourth century. It is more philosophical 
' and metaphysical than Antioch, while at the same time showing marked 
Aristotelian influence. Thus wo find in Basil a dwtinotion made 
between ousia and hypostmis showing that the former is related to the 
latter as the universal is to the particular. Another instance is in the 

* Origwu’ii thfology In to bo found in hi* nommBnturiB* on John »nd Ustthaw. Hi* 
de Prineipii* !* |tarti»Uy avAilsbic in Kufinu*' trsnaktion. 
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employment o! tlio Aristotelian terms “form” and “elements” in 
the discussion of the sacrament of Holy Communion. But in their 
attempt to restate the doctrine of the Trinity, they used Platonism 
as well as Aristotnlianisra. In their mysticism they form a link 
between Alexandria and Pseudo-Dionysius, A special point of interest 
is their insistoncts on tradition as a source of Doctrine, This might he 
■written or oral. In this we see the influence of Philo and those Jews 
who hold that beside the written law there was an oral instruction 
which had boon handed down. Gregory of Nazianzus speaks of a 
secret or esoteric discipline.^ We find the same idea recurring in 
Islam, and the mnna may be said to be based on such an assumption. 
The Sufis also appeal to an unwritten tradition to support their 
peculiar tenets. In contrast to Alexandria we see a strong emphasis 
on the humanity of Christ. We have also a better systematized doc- 
trine of human nature. The idea that the whole of humanity was 
created ideally by God, recalls the conception of the Heavenly Adam 
which has had some influence in Islam. Similarly we have man 
described as the microcosm,* which theory we find in Philo and in the 
earliest theological thought of Islam. Their eschatology also will 
present points of interest when we come to examine that subject 
shortly. Finally, although this school is unswerving against Axianism, 
it should bo remarked that Gregory of Nazianzus points out particu- 
larly the human limitations of Christ, His lack of knowledge and His 
growth therein, His subjection to temptation. His grief and aU the 
human elements of the Gospel story. 

(c) The School of ArUioch, Antioch was as old as Alexandria, and it 
had an ancient rivalry with the latter city. But as a centre of learning 
its history was shorter and it could hardly dare to vie with the great 
names associated with Alexandria. Its importance as a school of 
thought was due to its Christian associations rather than to classical 
learning. It claimed to ho the first city of Christianity, and it certainly 
was the first centre of Gentile Christianity. The controversies within, 
the Church from the fourth to the sixth centuries coincided with a' 
growing interest in Aristotelianism as distinct from Platonism. While 
Alexandria remained the great Platonist School, Antioch developed 
its philosophy along the lines of Aristotle. The results of this are seen 
in the methods which the Christian Antiochenes used in the examina- 
tion of material data as the foundation of their systematic theology. 

Antioch had associations with the early Gnosticism. Its schools of 
rhetoric and dialectic must have been foimded at an early (kte. It , 
is known from Eusebius ® that there was a school of this description in 
A.i>. 269 when Paul of Samosata was condemned. This Paul seems 

* Oratkm *1. 4B. 

• In «I Jn«a» «l KamU by Jill *nd Ibn Miskawayh j see infra, p. 183 1, etc. 
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to have paved the way for the distinguishing emphasis of the Antio* 
ohonos upon the historical Jesus and their dislike of metaphysics. 
Not that it must bo supposed that this liislike was oarriisl 1,00 far, for 
pseudo-metaphysical subtleties are in evidence from the teaching of 
those who lookisd to Antioch im their theological mother. Wo lind 
them in Nestorian apologists ad nauspim ; and quit<* apart from such 
crudities the nurture of Antioch must Iw' semi in the Hyrians who were 
the agents in opening the treasuries of Greek jihilosophy to the Persians 
and Arabs. It would si>em also that at a later date, when adversity 
brought low the pride of Alexandria and of Antioch, Alexandria was 
instrumental in 720 in bringing back Greek learning to Antioch. 
It is probable that here we should look for the new (and somewhat 
degenerate) synthesis of Neoplatonism and Aristotelianism of an 
uncritical character which we find in the early Muslim period and with 
more complications as the Muslim system unfolds itself. It may be, 
of course, that this synthesis has a much earlier beginning and that we 
may refer it more closely to the influence of Origen on Antioch, It 
is certain that the Bchool (awried on the tradition of Origen in respect 
to solid historical and linguistic research. Thus, Luoian tha Martyr 
(311-312) was probably concornod in the revision of the Syrian text 
of the New Testament. There is also traceable in Luoian the logos 
Ohristology of Origen. 

Lucian was the teacher of Arius and these early Arians show acquain- 
tance with Aristotelian dialectic. It is also at this {leriod that we 
notice that, however much ullegorism hud been sanctified by Origen, 
the school prefers to take tlm other elements of his exegoticul teaching, 
and there soon arises a prefereiuic for grammatical and literal exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures. The typology of Origen, however, survives. 

For us the association with Ariauism must be significant. How much 
vigour had it in the period immediately preceding Muliaramad? 
Another significant association is with Nestorianism, Diodorus (878- 
394) has often been regarded as a precursor of Nestorianism, and it is 
certain that Theodore of Mopsuestia (e. 429) was the immediate fore- 
runner of Nestorius in his Ohristology. Not only was the school 
influential through its teaching in Greek, but both Diodorus and 
Theodore liad their works translated into Syriac by Ibas of Edossa in 
457 or thereabouts, and so the theology bmsame more widely known 
and spread eastward with the exile of Nestorianism into Persia. 
The migration from Antioch to Jundishabur, where an Aristotelian 
. school was founded, has been already mentioned, and we may also note 
that Nisibis became the heir of Edessa, and so the teachings of the 
school were planted in the heart of the new Muslim Empire. 

We shall have to refer to the teachings of the School at some length 
presently, and therefore these preliminary remarks must sirfloe. 

(iii) Thk Existing Philosophical Thbolooy. From the foregoing 
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it will bo clear that before tlio advent of Islam there was a considerable 
body of pliiloHopliical theology in oxistonoe. A modem Indian Muslim 
has writt«>ii oti Muslim theology and has said : “It is the opinion of 
the majority of faioplo that the tenets of theology id kulSm— 
more strictly ‘ (lialectical theology ’) are derived from the Greeks. 
Tiio basis of this is that in A1 (lliazzalfs MadnUn o? §ag}^ m’l K<Mr 
and his JimVUr ill Qiir'an ho has derived his exposition of Ncdmam 
(prophothood), WM (rtsvclation), lllmn (inspiration), Mya (vision), 
'AMih mi fhnwah (mtribution and reward) and (miracle), 

from Ibn Sina an<l A1 Farabi and what they wrote in a Greek philo- 
sophical vein. But this opinion is greatly in error. No doubt A1 
Q^azzall did got those from Ibn Sina and A1 Farabi, but these mattera 
ate original diseoverios of these philosophers and have no connection 
with Greek philosophy. Ibn Eusbd writes in TaMfut ut TaMfut ‘ As 
for the rest the ancient Greek philosopher have said nothing about 
miracles. I know not a single one of the ancients who accepts what Al 
(|hazza!T has taken from the philosophersofislamabout Vision, i^^zz&ll 
thinks that philosophttrs deny the resurreotion of the body but there 
is no 8tat*!raottt of the amnonts on this subject.* The truth is that 
though Muslims have looked on Aristotle and Plato with respect and 
have taken all their tenets, their discipleship has been limited to 
matha»mitic8 ami physics and the like. When divinity was so imper- 
fect among the Gn'cks, how could Muslims reap advantage from it ? 
The doctors of Kuldm always looked down on Greek theology. 
Although Ibn Taimlya does not agree with the exponents of Kal^ 
{midakaltmUn)- <for ho says in bis Ar Raddu ‘ala’l Mcmtiq, ‘Many 
things in the mMakiUmiin are nonsensical ’-—nevertheless, just after 
this passage he writes, * The Kalim of Aristotle and the mita&cdlmdki 
ate both before me. In comparison with Aristotle's the latter’s is 
based to a far grwiter degree on assured prenusses.’ In TaMfut id 
FcMsifa the doctrines of prophethood, miracles and the hereafter 
which Al (l^azzrdl iiseribes to the philosophers of Greece are not their 
discovery at all. but are Ibn Slua’s, and originally not even of his 
invention, for Ibn Hlnii changed the findings of the older m/utahd- 
limitn and expressed them in a new way. Ibn Taimlya writes in or 
Saddu ‘ala'l Mmtiy , ' Ibn Sina dealt with matters of theology, prophet- 
hood, the hereaftisr, and the Law {shaft a), of which those before him 
(perha]^ Greek philosophers) had not spoken, neither did their intel- 
lect roach to it, but BQ ‘All Sina derived these things from Musita.’ 
Ibn Taimlya is not genotally regarded as an expert in the rational 
sciences, so perhaps his testimony may not be trusted, but Ibn Eushd 
(Averroos), the grtsatest of Muslim philosophers in his TaMfut ut 
TaMfut has made it clear in regard to nmny tenets t^t Ibn Sina 
derived tlicm from the mutakMmikif e.g., in id F&‘il he says, 

* Bcirat edit., Pi 84. 
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* In this, buUi (i.e,, Farabi and Ibn Sina) follnwiwl our nwilaMUirnfm,' 
In another place bo wrik'S, ‘ And thiH is Ibn nuithod whiob Ibn Sina 
derived from tho mHlahtUimUn.* ^ 

“ This gift of KalMm will ov<'r roimiln for a motuoriul. Hy moajia of 
it liberty was won from enslavomont to Greek pbilosopby. nio Greek 
pbilosopby bad gained such aceoptanco in the world, and such publicity 
that its doetrinoH wore considered to b(( inspired, Muslims looked 
at them in the same way and thought of Aristotle and IMato as the 
gods of learning. Someone asked Karabl, ' What is your relation to 
Aristotle ? ’ He replied, ‘ If I had lived in Aristotle’s time I would 
have been a worthy disciple of his.’ Ibn Sina in his Shifa on a similar 
occasion wrote, ‘ Though such a long time has elapsed, there cannot be 
a particle of addition to Aristotle’s findings.’ ” ® 

The purpose of this long statement is clear. Because certain theo« 
logical matters are not to bo found in tho Greek philosophers, it must 
be concluded, says the learned author, that the Muslim theology is 
underived and original to tho early exponotits of the dialectical theo- 
logy in Islam. This would load one to suppose that before these early 
theologians of Islam there had boon no oxposition of the matters 
mentioned. Out lengthy roforonoos to the theological schools and our 
present intention in setting forth tho existing philosophical theology 
before Islam is to show that such a contention is unsupported and tliat 
already matters of tlioological importance to both Christianity and 
Islam — not to speak of Judaism had boon under discussion for 
centuries. Our later oxainitiation of the tiotails will give ovorwholraing 
evidence on this point. 

From the earliest time men of religion had sought to relate their 
religious conceptions to tho philosophy of tho day. To bo intelligible 
one must not only use tho languagt* of the pc^oplo to whom one addresses 
oneself, but have a knowkslgo of the ideas which the words one uses 
ate likely to suggest. Tho Fathers of tho Christian Church had this 
task when they sought to present tho new mossago of Christianity 
and even earlier than their time, we fiiul tho necessity imposed upon 
the writers of tho New Testament. A teacher like Ironaous, who had 
little patience with the metaphysical and lield strongly to tho inability 
of reason and tho absolute need for rovolation, could tiot avoid taking 
into consideration ideas of emanation current in his day when con- 
sidering the mode of tho generation of the Son, even while holding that 
it was incomprehensible.® 

The Jews of Alexandria started with the twin conceptions that 
Scripture was a divine revelation and that Greek philosophy was trae. 
Since this was the case, their task resolved itself into the reoonoilia- 

^ Buirui ediUun, p, 270. 

* »hibl! : 'llmttlKalOm, p. 103, 

• Adv. Umt, iii. 18. 7. 
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tiou of philosophy with the Law, Plato with Moses. Philo thus took 
the logos dootriuo already existing— although he claims he had it 
by divine revelation ^ '-and tisos it in his exposition of Judaism. 
A second result of the acceptance of the two principles mentioned was 
that it was concJiidcd that there must be a twofold moans of acquiring 
truth. There was a way of a.scont by the human reason and a way of 
bestowal from abtjve by diviiui revelation. Those two factors we find 
presentt'd in a phtlosophicjd manner in Philo. 

The case was similar with regard to the Christian Alexandrians. 
Harnack says : ® “ The Oliurch appears as the insurance society for the 
ideas of Plato and Jiouo.” Some of the early Christian scholars came 
to Christianity by the path of philosophy. This was the case with 
dement, and Justin Martyr describes his itinerary via Stoicism, 
Peripatetioism, Pythagoreamsm and Platonism. In this last they 
found most to attract them Origen was in the like case. 

That there were dangers in this must be obvious, and sometimes one 
wondem whether the content as well as the form of philosophy did not 
intrude itself to the detriment of what was fundamental in Cliristianity, 
and press revelation into the background The reservations permitted 
to Synesius of Cyrenc {d. 4 1 2) when ho was appointed bishop, in regard 
to the nssurreotion of tlw body and the oroation of the world, contrary 
to the Christian tradition, are illustrations of this. Harnack says 
that tlu'Ho early philosophizing theologians " made Christianity a 
deistio religion for the whole world without abandoning in word at 
least the old teaching of the Christians." * 

Indeed it is quite clear that there wore protests from some early 
Fathers. Tertullian is an opponent of such philosophizing tendencies, 
though he was the first to use the term “ person ” with regard to the 
Trinity. His synthesis was rather with Jewish elements, and for him 
Christianity was the New Law. That difierence of opinion as to the 
legitimacy of philosophy can bo beard from Muslim lips in later cen- 
turies, and the question is one which was not raised originally by 
Muslims, but <Jtto whioh they received as part of their inheritance 
from these centuries of Cfhristian and Jewish inquii^. On the one side 
we have the work of Clement and Origen and on the other the protests 
of Hermias, Tertullian and the orthodoxasts of Alexandna. 

Neither ate tho Muslims the authors of dialectical theology.^ In 
Christianity there were dialectical schools at a very early date. Ot%en 
informs us that m the schools of instruction in Alexandria there were 
ordinary schools where tho creed was taught with simple commentary? 
and that there was also provided a dialectical iratruotion for those who 

‘ J)ti VhfruMm ix. (i. !•«). 

• H^ura «/ Dngtm, Vel, !i, S' 28 , 

• Hiitarif «/ Du(^, Vol. U, 224, 

• Vid* infra, p. fi4i for the ArUtatolian dialeotio of John of TJamaoous. 
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were fitted to receive it and profit by it. These were itiitiated into 
Boientific, mathematical, physiological, astronomical and philosophical 
study. I>eflmtions were proposed and diseuBsions ensued on ethical 
subjects. Wo have already mentioned the dialectical school at Antioch 
where gradually philosophical propositions were regarded as of less 
account than scriptural exegesis. The mothotls of exegesis have their 
reflection in the schools of Muslim thcoh)(ipr as wo shall show presetitly. 
Traditionalism was also not neglected in the Cappadocian School. 
Thus it is not too much to say that the subsequent legalistic, philo- 
sophical and mystical elements in later Islam show parallels with 
similar elements in pre-Islamio Jewish and Cliristian schools. In 
early Christianity we see the Tertullian point of view and the vigorous 
Hellenistic influences. We have literalism favoured by a school like 
Antioch and allegorism favoured by Alexandria. For one the Mosaic 
Law is the schoolmaster and for the other the Greek Philosopher is 
the tutor. For Clement revelation is by the medium of Scripture and 
abstract reasoning. There is a covenant of God covering the patient 
search for truth in the philosophers and the Mosaic Law. 

So long as the unity of truth was proolaimed, one might argue that 
little harm oould be done, but when wo find that there was a tendency 
to divide truth according to the various grades of men so that what 
was " the tihith, the whole truth and nothing but the truth ” for one 
class was certainly not so for another, we can see what dangers lurked. 
The '* two lives ” of Philo and then in Clement, which the latter sought 
to justify by the distinction between “ milk ” and ” solid food ”, 
“ Faith ” and ” understanding all mysteries ", “ the spirit of bondage " 
and ” the spirit of adoption ” could do a great deal to unsettle the 
conception of tbe unity of truth. The practice of ” reserve " and 
” aooommodation ”, while it might have some justification as applied 
to teaching so that simple minds might not be burdened with matteis 
which they oould not well understand, might on the other hand become 
a subtle enemy of truth. The division into the common people, who 
oould exercise faith as a sort of infcrioyr discipline and obedience to 
authowly, and the privileged wise with their mystical or intellectual 
ffnom, has its reflection in the 'dmm and of later Muslim writers 
and in the practice of " taqM ’’—unroasoniag obedience to authority, 
and the ta^ya whereby a man concealed his real opinions. There is a 
danger here that faith should bo regarded as just inferior understanding. 
Even A1 Qhaszall who achieved some measure of emancipation from 
‘mere intelleotualism, is not unable to escape the snare. He has his 
plain dogmatic and ethical teaching in one group of his writings, 
at^ks the philosophers in others, in yet others condescends to 
philosophize, and oven in Mtshkiii id Amsdr, where he brings his 
readers to the threshold of an advanced mystery, hints tWt there is a 
further stage which could not then be revealed, and which wo have not 
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found explained in any of his extant works. Place side by side the 
typos and antitjq[»es of Origen and A1 Qhazzalfs similar indulgence in 
symbolism. Consider Clement’s doctrine of gnosis alongside the words 
A1 Ohazzall uses in addressing his reader in MisKkat ul AmeSr.'^ “ You 
have assayed to climb an arduous ascent, so high that the height thereof 
cannot bo so mucli as gauged by mortal eyes. You have kiooked at 
a door which is only open to those who know and are ‘ established in 
knowledge*. Moreover, not every mystery is to be revealed or 
divulged ”, and add to this the disdflim arcani of Gregory of Nyssa 
and, with all the differences encountered, it can be seen that there is 
the common attraction of the esoteric which might lead to contempt for 
simple truth which could be grasped by the “ vulgar horde ”. The 
pride of intellect which thinks certain “ truth ” is “ good enough ” 
for common people is not a sign of any great ethical superiority. 

The esoteric doctrine, reserve, the “ two lives ”, the grades of the 
vulgar and the elect, allegorism and typology, all these go together. 
And when it is asked “ Of what profit has been your sdlegorizing 1 
What lias it revealed 1 ” the only answer that can be given is that it 
has revealed ” such subjective imaginings as contribute to the conceit 
of superior wit or piety, and constitutes a convenient method of reading 
into the Scripture what you wish to find there. 

The principle of ‘ ‘ acooramodation ” has more to commend it. When 
Origen says, “ Tho holy apostles in preaching the faith of Christ 
declared with the utmost clarity whatever they considered was neces- 
sary for salvation even to those who were slack in investigating divine 
knowledge and left the reason for their statements to be discovered 
by those who showed themselves worthy of the excellent gifts of the 
Spirit ” * or to Colsus, “ For our prophets and Jesus Himself and His 
disciples were careful to adopt such a style of address as would not 
merely convey tho truth, but which would be suitable for the winning 
of the common people, until each one, drawn and led onward, should 
reach up as far as possible to the comprehension of the mysteries which 
lie behind tho seemingly simple words”, and Ibn Miskawayh® (in 
almost identical terras) ; ” The honoured prophets, on whom he peace, 
had to adopt a style of explanation wluch was near to the understand- 
ing and could benefit all classes of men in common, in order to proclaim 
their message and teach men. So they used proverbs and riddles which, 
beside being commonly understood, satisfied the elect also. Bach 
man was informed by the prophet’s word according to the extent of 
his intelligence,” so long as there was no idea of exclusiveness, and? 
there was nothing to be withheld absolutely but only until the pre- 
liminary instruction had done its work, then there was no violence to 

* Oftirdner’s translation^ p. 44. 

« Vide ittfra, p. 173. 
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the unity of truth. It is doubtful, howowT, whether this was always 
the uppermost thought in the niinds of these jiliilosopliiiiing tiieolo- 
giatiH. It may be with hucIj ideas as these in mind that Hliibll stiggests 
in the quotation wo Inivo made that an omaiusipation from philosophy 
was desiraiile, but the further contention that this enianoipation was 
achieved either in th(» earlier Ohriatian or the later Muslim tlleologiatm 
is not one which we can po-ssibly admit. The philosophiKing of the<»- 
logy ha<l gone a long way IwfoTo Islam and in Islam it continued on 
the same path in spite of the protc'sts of A1 Uhazzali. 

It is true that protests have taken place in both the religions, and 
that sometimes the protest against the use of reason in religion is 
added to the dislike of philosophy iti religion particularly in Islam. 
It has formed a classical question in Islam as to whether what is right 
and wrong is recognizable by reason, with few except the Mu*tazilite8, 
who are not reckoned orthodox, maintaining the alUrmativc. Tliis is 
to press matters to a crude extreme. The principle which Clement, 
for instance, aticepts is that nothing is to be believed of God which is 
unworthy of Him ami that reiusun must be the judge of what is worthy 
of Him. Thus reason is the judgti of nsvelation.’ Tliis question will 
be taken up later. It must sulSco hem to iuditaite the problem. Is 
revelation to bo rogar(ic<l as merely a coidirmation of what the reason 
discovers '{ Or is revelation to be a<!oepted only when we can in some 
way road into it what has already boon ratiotially concoivod i Or is 
the mistake we make in thinking of revolution as static ? Or does 
revelation mean the stimulation of right rt'ason ? All thoset indicate 
some of the problems which arise and which must bo faced. Uut the 
easy way out, to regard as allegory all which does not exactly square 
with some proconc<!ivod logical or philosophical schome is erroneous as 
a method and multiplies error. 

For all the appeal to pMosophy it should bo recoguizod that in 
these early schools there was a decided lack of rigidity. Tlio case of 
Synesius lias been mentioned and is, by the way, a oomment on Bhiblfs 
statement that the question of the resurrection of the body was not one 
which had been discussed. There is evidence that though philosophy 
was pressed into service a groat deal had to be regarded as only an 
interim statement. The data of Christianity to which the Apostle’s 
Creed is witness wore not lost, and they did a great deal towards the 
reshaping of philosophy, and though it is easy to say, for instanoo, that 
Neoplatonism influenced Christianity, it is possible and indeed probable 
%hat Christianity influenced Neoplatonism. In general it seems that 
soMiur ambula'^o was a tacit principle in the evolution of Christian 
theology. As a heresy arose or a wrong statement was made or a 
wrong term used, criticism was exercised, and out of the criticism 
emerged a more assured uuderstandmg of the genuine content of the 
' mrmattit vi. IS, 124 ; vii. 10, ItH). 
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faith. Thus was realizod in oae way the promise of the guidance into 
all truth which was Christ’s bequost to His disciples. The lack of 
rigidity is illustrated by the defence of Dionysius of Alexandria by 
Athanasius,’' although ho used the term “ created ” of Christ, and thus 
it seems clear that though metaphysical terminology might imply 
unorthodoxy, the terminology was not regarded as the all-important 
thing. Indeed, it wouhl setsrn that dilHcultios incroased when the ap- 
proval of orthod<ixy was transferred to the aocoptanco of philosophical 
statemonts. Katlier, what seems to have been asked is whether some- 
thing “ novel ” (of. the Muslim bitVa) was being introduced into the 
faith. Certainly this was the case with Tertullian. The above remarks 
will imply that to some extent “ heresy ” contributed to the develop- 
ment of the theology. Similarly in Mam ; the early books of theology 
in Christianity were books on heresies, and in Islam also we find the 
same compilations.® 

Otto of the results of an excessive emphasis on gnosis in the Alexan- 
drian School particularly, but this is true to some extent of all the 
Eastorn schools, is a deficient soteriology. Too often we find the sub- 
stitution of monastic discipline and virginity and an ascetic intel- 
loctualism usurping the place of the redemptive self-giving of God. 
Tho incarnation is in the main held out as a sort of promise of the 
deification of man. Cosmological considerations are of more importance 
than the atoning grace which brings back tho individual sinner in 
reconciliation to God. Tho East had too little of Augustine and too 
much motaphyBical speculation. It puzzled itself about the mode of 
the Incarnation to tho neglect of tho doctrines of grace. For the faith 
of trust there was substituted the faith of assent, and now when the 
Muslim comes face to face with the Christian he has little to ask of the 
God Who is Saviour and everything to ask about problems of the 
Trinity, tho mode of the Incarnation, the difficulties of the tmion of 
divine and human. 

(iv) Ckbistian Hkrrsv and Isi-am. When tho question is asked as 
to whether Islam may not have been adversely affected to Christianity 
by heresy, if this refers to tho rise of Muhammad and his direct relation 
to heretical sects in Arabia, one may reply that there was as much 
likelihood (or more) that he would have acquaintance with orthodox 
Christianity. If, however, tho question refers to the later development 
of Islam there is more possibility that in the early clash between 
Mara and Christianity on theological grounds Muslims may have 
become acquainted with heresies which could be used to support the., 

' Beird. 4, Cf. also KEHJ viii. 779. 

* llioro ii a fcoiuptation to follow horo with a discmsaion of early Christian mysticism 
in relation to Bnfism, but if mysticism ware dealt with this book would be enlarged 
beyond all dm proportions. The works of Nicholson, Mossignon, Hatgaret Smith, 
Horten (of Bonn) are reoommendtid to tho student who wishes to iuoludo these in his 
study. 
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Muslim position. SometMng has been said under tlie heading of the 
Christology of the Qux’fln about the influence of Gnosticism especially 
in its docetism. Here it must be added that though the Gnostics seem 
to be too early to have had —in the absence of literature available to 
Muhammad — any direct influence on him, it would seem that some of 
those ancient heresies often had a very tenaeious life. In certain 
oases it may have happened that the im})ulse which was powerful in 
the rise of Islam may have been at the sanu! fiime within other move- 
ments which appear in ecclesiastical history jw (Ihristian heresies, 
In order to form some sort of judgment on the matter we shall glance 
at some of the heresies which may be thought to exhibit characteristics 
similar to those shown in Islam. 

{a) Gnosticism and Kind/reA Heresies. Gnosticism arose very early, 
and beside the Christian variety we find pagjxn gnosticism and Jewish. 
The great names in the early period are Valentinus, Basilides and 
Theodotus. It is interesting to find in the first hlpiatle of St. John 
evidence of the existence of gnostics at that early date. Ignatius’^ in 
his epistles had occasion to utter warnings against doeofcic heresy. lie 
shows that ho attached great importance to the physical facts of 
Christ’s death and resurrection. “ Wliy am J remiy to face the beasts 
if Christ did not die in the flesh ? ” 

Theodotus (end of second o<mtury) exhibits many lihumesBOs to the 
Ebionites. Ho held that Clurist was a more man and yet believed in 
the miraculous conception. Ho denied that Christ couhl be <>alle(l God. 
These Ebionites and the Marcionib's Hh()w a keen dislike for the Old 
Testament. The former held that it was a forgtuy by an evil spirit. 
The Pseudo-ClemoutinoB declared that it had been interpolated by false 
prophets who had added the stories of the sins committed by Adam. 

The whole view of prophethood contributed by these sects is of 
special interest. The Ebionito prtxphets were Ahraliam, Isixae, Jacob, 
Moses, Aaron and Joshua. This should be compared with the Muslim 
ideas and the exclusion in Islam also of the writing prophets of the 
Old Testament (with one or two exceptions). The i^dhiaus hoIU that 
Mani, Adam, ^th, Noah, Abraham wore prophets. (A1 Biruni 
quotes Moni for Buddha and Zoroasttw as prophets.) The tnclimion of 
Seth is interesting because we find him in Islam also and to quite a 
marked degree in later mysticism.® We have e.videime in Mas'Qdl* 
and Baghdadi * that early Islam was acquainted with the Mansionites. 

When we realize the affinity that the later sect of the Paulicians 
ihad with Maroion, and their adoptianist ten<iencies, and the tradition 
which relates the sect to Paul of Saraosata, it is not unfitting that he 

^ Ad Smym. v. and ad Trail, z. Uf, aloo Kp. of Nanialsui, v. 10 If. 

* Bpiphanina : JIaer. xzxix. 1. 

' Jm Prairks d'(>r vi. 385 f. Of. alao 1. 200 and viii. 203. 

‘ Al Farq baim'l Piraq, 340 . 
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Should now be considered. His tenets were also akin to Jibe 
Monarobians— indeed many of tbeae beretical sects show many points 
of similarity — ^in the fact that he denied personal distinctions in the 
Godhead. Ho held that Christ was born of the Virgin and that the 
Logos inspired him. The Logos is considered to be an impersonal 
attribute of the Father. Paul averred that hymns to Christ were an 
innovation. This list of beliefs is remarkable, for the Muslim could 
hold all this and oven affirms it. Paul held strongly to the opinion 
that the light which was in Christ was not the Logos in its essence.^ 
The differences between his ideas and the Muslim conceptions are that 
he would agree that Christ could be called God by virtue of the clothing 
of Christ with divine dignity by union with God. ilthough 
Adoptianism proper rose in Spain in the eighth century a.d. where in 
the middle of the century Migetius denied the divinity of the Word, 
the b^;inning8 of adoptianism should be looked for much earlier and 
Paul of Samosata lies in the path of inquiry. 

We come finally to the Paulicians.® In affinity with the Marcionites 
they hold a critical view of Scripture. In Ohristology they are adop- 
tianist. God sent an angol to bo born of a woman and adopted Him 
as His Son. Scott ® says that they wore strongly anti-Catholic and 
anti-clerical. They rejected the worship of images and repudiated 
monasticism. Their affinity for the Muslims was such that they fought 
on the side of the Muslims against the Byzantine Empire. They 
represented a popular movement which had a great following in Armenia 
and in Syria. The date of the rise of the sect is obscure, but if Constan- 
tine Silvanus (possibly c. a.d. 640) was the founder, then we may see 
in Islam and the Paulioian movement movements which sprung 
almost simultaneously from common causes. Among other tenets of 
the sect may be mentioned the rejection of the doctrine of the per- 
petual virginity of the Virgin, the rejection of purgatory and the 
intercession of saints.^ 

(6) (Hhsr Eer&ioal Opinions toiih regard to the Incarnation and the 
Persm of Christ. The Arian heresy is the first which falls to our notice. 
In ‘previous pages we have had occasion to refer to this doctrine. 
The main tenets of Arianism which concern us here are the attribution 
of an inferior deity to Christ. The Father is the “ unbegotten ” and 
the Son is “ begotten ”. The Arians were often nicknamed “ Por- 
phyrians ”, and the significance of this is probably that the doctrine 
suggested a scheme of emanation on the Neoplatonist pattern. We 
have seen how the controversy distracted Christendom. It was not . 
settled at Nioaea hut continued for many a long day. We read that 

* Athanasioi : d» JDeeret, o, v. 24. 

« Swit in SMB ix. ms. 

* Xioe. ci(. 

* Ot. Qur’An Sura lx. 30-31. “ They tako dootors and monks for Lords rather than 
aod." 
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in A.D. 369 Consfcantius, the Byzantine Emperor, was instrumental 
in gaining the assent of the bishops to a creed which was virtually a 
repudiation of the divinity of Christ. During the reign of Valontinian, 
Eome adhered to the doctrine of Nicaoa, whereas at Milan there was 
an Arian bishop. Towards the end of the fourth century Constan- 
tinople was almost wholly Arian. 

In reganl to this doctrine, in addition to tlio remarks wo have 
already made under the heading “ Cliristology of the Qur’an ”, we 
would point out that in the philosophizing theologians of Islam it is 
not uncommon to find schemes on the emanational pattern which 
allow some possibility of a vicegerent of a supernatural character 
mediating between the transcendent One and creation. Even with 
regard to the Prophet Muhammad we hnd that there is advanced a 
doctrine of his pre-existence in oZ l^aqiqai td Mu^itmac^ya or the 
Light of Muhammad. These ideas are to bo found in some of the 
great mystius. Ibn in KUSJb Ishdrat idontihos the Aristotelian 
‘Aql (Primal Reason) with the Light of Allah spoken of in Sura xxiv. 36. 
Traditions have been put into the mouth o.f the Prophet such as " I 
was a prophet while Adam was between water and clay.” In Jill, 
tbe great mystic, the ^aq^a is described in terms which are distinctly 
Arian, and Porphyrian, “ One of his names is We)nl of God {Am 
UMh) and Ho is tho most sublime and exalted of all existences. He is 
supremo in regard to dignity and rank an<l there is no angel greater 
than He. He is the chief of all arohangeis and in all dovicos is superior 
to tho angels, . . . Ho has different guises and is manifested in various 
habitations.” ^ 

Tho Monarohians wore for tho most part opposed to any sort of 
logos doctrine. They are said to have been students of Aristotle. 
God, in their creed, was a single person just as He was a single being. 
Some Monarohians held that Christ was a mere man whom God had 
inspired and who was speoialiy elect of God">a good dehnition of the 
prophet in tho Muslim system. Others hold that Christ was a mode of 
tho divine manifestation, not really distinct from God tbe Father 
except on the plane of manifestation. Tho former rejected the fourth 
Gospel and were nicknamed aloffi.* The latter are better known as 
Babcllians after SabelUus, who was tho chief exponent of the school. 
The Monarohians had a very long history. They are attacked by 
Tortulliaa,® and they wore condemned by tho Lateran Council as late 
as A.i). 649. It is interesting to note that an early Bishop of Bostra 
•in Arabia, Beryl (a contempomry with Origon), hold to tho views of 
tho modalist Monatchians. Ho said that the personality of Christ was 
purely human. 


Al IwAn ul MmU, Vol. il, tJupp, 51, (H), 
Mpilihftni Nm,li 
Mv. Pmt 
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The schools which over-emphasized the humanity of Christ have 
also been mentioned. This was peculiarly the tendency of the school 
of Antioch. This school did groat service in recalling Christendom 
from a metaphysical view of Christ to consider Him as He was por- 
trayed in the pages of the Gospel. Paul of Samosata was associated 
with Antioch, and so was Nestorius. It has Wn. said that “Nos- 
torianism was the characteristic heresy of the school which looked to 
Antioch for Imdorship Both Diodorus and Theodore of Mopsuostia 
had laid special stress on the manhood of Christ, not, however, to the 
exclusion of His divinity, but with a great deal of ambiguity with 
regard to all that was fundamental in the idea of Incarnation. The 
idea set forward that there was a moral bond of union between two 
persons, which became the regular Nestorian doctrine, would logically 
rule out any absolute necessity for the connexion. A relation between 
Christ and God which was essential to the being of God seems to be 
ruled out or, if not, to be obscured. Christ is only man indwelt by 
God to the utmost depee. 

Of somewhat different character is the ApoUinarian heresy, which 
denied to Christ a rational soul and held that in Christ the place of 
the rational soul was taken by the Logos. Christ was thus not a 
perfect man but a sort of ftesh-olothed logos. 

These heresies with regard to the person of Christ are instructive 
because they show how difficult a task these old theologians set tfiem- 
solvos when they sought to explain the mode of the Incarnation. 
Tliey should also encourage us to a wider and deeper sympathy with 
Muslims who seek an explanation of these things. With regard to 
the two terms which may be considered to cover a peat deal which is 
held in the Nestorian School, namely, “ union ” and “ indwelling ”, 
it is interesting to find that when the Muslim theological books speak 
of the tenets which Christians hold with regard to the Incarnation, 
these two ideas are expressed. For the first of these the term ‘ ‘ iMihad " 
is used and for the second “ huM ”, The latter word has become almost 
the technical expression for “ incarnation ” in Islam, but one may be 
permitted to question whether the word truly represents the Christian 
doctrine.*' 

Whether there was any heresy to justify the charge of tritheism is 
very doubtful, but a misunderstanding of the Trinity m%ht account 
for that. John Philoponus (early sixth century), an Aristotelian of 
Alexandria, was called John the Tritheist, but he was also stigmatized 
as an atheist. He ■was a Monophysite and is known in Islam as Yafiya . 
an Nafj.wS. Any really tritheistio sects must have been very obscure 
and have left no remains. 

(c) Pekffianim. Though it might seem to he out of place to discuss 
Pelagianism in relation to a religion which so strongly emphasizes the 
* for a fall diioiusion tee Vol. II. 
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dominant will of God, it will bo soon that influonoos can bo traced not 
only wlioro tboro is agroomont but also whore there is opposition. 
Ono of tho matters of debate in the early days of Islam was the ques- 
tion of tho freedom of the will and the relation of tho divine will to 
man’s actions. The ground for this debate had already been prepared 
in Ohristianity, and since Pelagianism influenced Nostorianism and 
tho Eastern Church in genoml, tlien^ gradually gr<sw up tho broad 
distinction of Christianity lusknowlcdging freewill and Islam accepting 
predestination, which docs justus^ neither to Christianity nor to Islam 
and brings two doctrines into opposition which are not necessarily 
contradictories. 

The doctrine of the Qhurch was that man has freewill. Augustine 
is in no doubt about it though he was the opponent of Pelagius. “ God 
foresees the power of tho will also. Therefore this power is not taken 
from mo by God’s prescienoo ; on tho contrary it belongs to me the 
more surely.” ^ But tho general opinion is that tho will has been 
corrupted by the fall and for tho enfeebled will tho aid of God is needed 
through His grace manifested in Christ by tho agency of the Holy 
Spirit. Pelagius questioned this eorruption ami set himself to combat 
a belief in hereditary sinfulneHS which to his mind led to anti- 
iiomianism. Man had naturally tho power to do right. Now the strange 
thing is that in Islam original sin is denied. It is nut questioned that 
man is weak, but natural ability to do right is presupposed so far as 
any aethns cm be. referred to tnan lU all. There is no HU|»oriiatural 
endowment to do right, and grace is the working of God as Ho wills 
in the particular liuinau life. Islam really presents a paradox hare. 
On tho ono hand, rejecting the original corruption of man by tho fall, 
it would imply a position somewhat akin to Pelagianism, and on the 
other hand, holding with such extraordinary tenacity to the dominant 
will of God, it can bo elassed as predestinariauism. Pmthorraore, the 
principle of the Pelagian Coelestius that the Law brings men to the 
Kingdom of God even as tho Gospel, is in liarraouy with tho presump- 
tion that prevails throughout Islam that without any particular plan 
of salvation such as Christianity preaches, it is possible for men to obey 
the Ijaw and attain to tho riglitoousness which is by the Law, 

When we examine tho way in which love is attributed to God in 
the Qur’In it becomes at once evident that it is predominantly a 
reward to tho meritorious, and although Pelagius formally refusal to 
acknowledge that his belief was that God’s grace is given in proportion 
, to man’s merits and worthiness, nevertheless this principle seems 
implicit in his system. 

It is possible that the ramifications of tho Pelagian heresy were very 
wide in the Bast. Marius Mercator considered that the real autW of 
Pelagianism was Theodore of Mopsuestia, and there u no doubt that 
> JU'tero .ilrMrto, 111, viii. 
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there was a very real and definite association of Pelagknism and 
Nestorianism. The School of Antioch made much of Otot’s pos- 
session of freewill, and in the subsequent inquiry as to what constituted 
human nature the common attribute of freedom was easily deduced. 
The Antiochene theology became familiar to Pelagius tl^ugh Ruflnus 
of Syria and finally Pelagius settled in Palestine. 

Before leaving the question of Pelagianism in relation to Islam two 
matters should bo mentioned. One of the questions at issue was the 
justice of God. Could the idea of inherited sinf uln ess be reconciled 
with this? The question of God’s justice in relation to man’s 
freedom was raised by the Mu'tazihtes at a very early date. The 
second matter is that it was a principle of Pelagiamsm that ability 
limits obligation. This, too, became one of the classical matters of 
debate, the Ash'arites holding that there was obligation beyond ability 
and the Mu’tazilites that this was not the case. 

' (d) l&modasm. Though this is hardly to be classed as a heresy it is 

convenient to mention here the movement agaiust the worship of 
images wltich came to a head in the Byzantine Empire during the reign 
of the Emperor Leo the Isaurian at the beginning of the eighth century. 
Some have seen in this movement a result of the rise of Islam and its 
uncompromising opposition to anything which savoured of polytheism. 
One would rather see in this movement something parallel to Islam 
and due to the same forces which were at work to emphasize mono- 
theism. The Paulicians were inoonoolasts before the time of Leo, and 
there is on record the rebuke of Gregory I (690-604) in his letter to 
SerenuB of Marseilles,’' showing that protests against the use of images 
were common before the Iconoclastic movement proper. That the 
edict of Leo in A.i), 726 was prompted in some part by a previous 
persecution of Christians for worshipping images by Tazid II in 
A,D. 722 is quite likely,* but it must not be thought that this' was in 
any degree the beginning of opposition to image worship in Chris- 
tianity, and if it was regarded as political wisdom to seek to conciliate 
the Muslims by the edict, Leo was not doing something which was 
unsupported by powerful opinion in the Church which had been formed 
quite apart from political considerations, although there were equally 
mfiuential leaders of the Church who favoured image worship, e.g., the 
Bamasoenc.* 

(v) John of Damasocs, Perhaps no individual Christian thinker 
is so important in a comparative study of Islamic and Christian theo- 
logy as John of Bamasous. Blis works belong to the years of Islam’s . 
infancy — ^he died before the middle of the eighth century. He wrote 

* Vii^ ii* lol. For ft long md valuftble statement on the subject see 

Browne : oWhri^imUg Asia, pp. 74i 

* ImaginiimSf iiL Fa$m* 0mm, xoiv, 1376, 
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in tlie onvironmont of early Islam. Ho knew Islam well, being tbe 
son of a Okrisliian official at tbe court of tho Umayyad Caliphs and 
himself engaged in similar service as a layman before ho became a 
priest. In his book on tho heresies ho shows an acquainbince with tho 
Qur’an, and ho is indeed one of tho earliest witnesses we have outside 
Islam for tlio oxistouoo and part of the contents of tfie Qur’an. A 
good deal of wliat ho wrote is oxtaut, and though there may be a doubt 
about some of tho books which boar his name, it is fairly certain that 
if they did not como from his pen, they came from the pen of his 
disciple Theodore Abu Qurra. Tho works important for our study are 
his Dialectica, his De Ilaeresibus and JDe Fide Orthodoxa, which form a 
trilogy, and his dialogues known as XHsputatio Christiani et Saraemi 
and JHspiMio Saracmi ef Christimi. These two dialogues will be 
referred to again when we come to speak of the Apologists. When the 
different doctrines come to bo considered at the close of this section 
wo shall have occasion to quote from his treatise on dogmatics which 
is called De Fide. Orikidom. Strictly speaking his I^keika could 
form tho introduction to our later sisetion on the comparative soho- 
lasticism of Islam and Christianity, but as in that section It is more 
convenient to confine the discussion to modissval Christian Soholas- 
tioism we must take notice of the DialMim here. 

It has already been remarked that tho dialootio theology (called hy 
Muslims Kaidm) was not the invention of Muslim theologians and 
that there wore schools of dialectical theology in Christianity for many 
centuries before Islam. In tho Damascene’s DmlMia we have a 
scheme of dialootio to be applied to theology so complete in its details 
as to compare favourably with any later introduction to KaUSm. In 
this we find sixty-eight “ captto p/dkmphim ” which are explained 
according to tho terminology and methodology of Aristotle. Starting 
with an article on knowledge he proceeds to define philosophy and then 
tfims to a disoussion of being, substance and acoident. Then follows 
a number of logical oapito, definition, genus, speoios, individua, 
differentia, accidents, properties, predication univooal and equivocal 
all being dealt with. Other subjects are tho ten prodioamenta, sub- 
stance, nature, form, hypostasis, person, onhypostasis, anhypostasis, 
the classification of being and substance {oialk—^awhar), quantity 
(itoaih'—kcm), relation (wpds n—i^afa), quality (muh—kaif), activity 
and passivity {voiitp & waaxtiv’—fi'l and infi*M), position — 

UKgi'), place (urov — *ayn — where), time (mri — »lo^^when), acquired 
character (possession, IxeD* — mahhi), etc. Ho concludes with six 
definitions of philosophy and an article on the four dialectical methods.^ 

It is this scheme which appears again and again as the method of 
the dialectical theology in Islam.* It is the Aristotelian method which 

* Migne i Paitvilogia Gnuea, xolr. S2S ff. 

* Ijl ! Jfatwl^iutd vkk infra, Tot 11. 
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the Muslims found so congenial and wbich they developed till they 
gave it back to Europe in the Middle i^es. And thus we come full 
circle from Christian dialectic in pre-Islamio days to the mediaeval 
scholasticism tlirough the Mushm system. 

In his I)e EaeresHbm, John speaks of the Muslims as Ishmaelites 
or alternatively Hagarites, and explains their name Saracen from the 
words of Hagar, “ Sara sent me away empty Thus they are 'S,&.pp«.s 
/ctvoiJs, Formerly they were idolaters, but in the reign of Heraolius 
“ Mamed ” arose, instructed in all probability by an Arian monk. 
‘ ‘ Mamed ” claimed to have received a book from Heaven. John avers 
that the Qur’an teaches that God is One, the Creator, neither begotten 
nor begetting (Sura cxii. 3) ; that Christ is a word of God and His 
Spirit (Sura iv. 169), but a creature and a servant, bom without seed 
from Mary, the sister of Moses and Aaron ; the Word and the Spirit 
came into Mary and she bore Jesus, a Prophet and Servant of God ; 
the Jews unlawfully purposed to crucify Him, and, apprehendmg Him, 
they crucified Him only in appearance for Christ was really not crucified 
nor did He die, but God took Him to Heaven for love of Him. When 
Christ came to Heaven God asked Him whether He said He was the 
Son of God and God, and He denied it. “ Men, the sinners, wrote that 
I said this.” John then goes on to ask what were the credentials of the 
Prophet and how His revelation came ? The answer which he puts 
into the mouth of the Muslims is that revelation came upon Him while 
he was asleep. J ohn ridicules this. He refers to the fact that Muslims 
called the Christians “ Associators ”, i.e,, those who joined partners 
with God {mmhnkun — irat/nvrds). When the Christians assert that 
the Sonship of Christ 'was delivered to them by the jprophets 
and the Scripture, they (the Muslims) say that this is what the Chris- 
tians read into the Scripture. He then proceeds to ask why Christians 
should be called Associators if the Qur’an refers to Christ as Word of 
God and Spirit t For these are inseparable from God. ” It would be 
better for you (Muslims) to say that He has a partner than to mutilate 
Him. . . . When you call us Associatora we call you Mutilators 
(KOVTOts).” 

John then goes on to ask why Christians should be blamed for 
bowing before the Cross, when Muslims kiss the Black Stone which 
still bears the traces of an engraved figure and is an idol ? There is 
then an attack on the character of Muhammad and some criticism of 
the contents of the Qur’an. 

Nothing very much is added to our knowledge of Islam by this, 
brief notice.^ It is interesting because it shows a knowledge of the 
Qur’an and because the reply to the Muslim charge of “ joining partners 
with God ” is repeated again and again, in the polemic which was used 
against Islam. There it is said that the Muslim idea which separates 
* For aee Migne : P«(. Grata., Vol. *oiv, 764 ff. 
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from God that whioh iw osseiitial to His being atul life, namely, Word 
and ypirit, is a mutilation, of God, Wo also find the attack on, the 
character of Muhammad repeated in the later apologists. 

(vi) Thb ApotoiasTO, In addition to John of Daraasous, early 
apologists for Christianity against Islam are Jolm’s disciple Theodore 
Abu Qurra (ninth century) who was Bishop of Hatran, ‘Abdul MasIh 
b, Ishaq al Kindi (tenth century according to Massignon and nintli 
according to Muir), Yahya b. ‘Adi the Jacobite (d. 974), J,Iunayn b. 
Ishaq the Mestorian. (d. 873), Timothy the Ncstorian Catholicus 
(780-823), 'Cyriacus, the Jacobite Patrkreb of Antioch (793-817), 
Aba ‘Ali ‘Tsa b. Ishaq b. Zur‘a the Jacobite (d. 1007) and Eliyya the 
Nestorian Metropolitan of Nisibis (1008-1049).’' Of these we may 
choose John, Theodore, Timothy and Al Kindi as representative. 
John of Damascus is apparently more concerned to give instruction 
to Christians than anytliing else. Ho is on the whole on the defensive. 
Theodore follows his master. Timothy adopts a conciliatory tone and 
Al Kindi is distinctly on the offensive, having been promised immunity 
so that ho may apeak his mind freely. The Muslim riposte is provided 
by the book by ‘All Tabari.* 

It should be observed in the first place tliat the pre-lslamio apolo- 
gists should not be neglected when wo seek to understand lines of 
which the polemic against Islam waa conducted. One should par- 
ticularly notice Aphraatos <»f Bdessa * (fourth century), Chrysostom * 
(347-407), and Grogontius ® who was Bishop of Zafar, the capital of the 
Hirayarites in South Arabia (end of fifth or beginning of sixth century). 

John of Damascus in his I)vi}»Uatio starts with a question about the 
terms Word and Spirit used in the Qur’aji for Christ. He advisw the 
Christian whom ho is instructing to ask whether these were created or 
uncreated. If the reply is that they wore uncreated he should hail 
this as agreement and if not ho should further inquire who created 
them ^ If the Muslim is oompolied to answer that God Himself created 
them the Christian should retort tliat in this ease before God created 
them He had neither Word nor Spirit. If the Muslim shifts the ques- 
tion to whether the “ words ” of God are created or not the answer 
must be that the Christian believer in one word.* The next question 
su^ested is the difference between figurative and literal iaterpreta- 

^ For thojio Browne : of OkriMianUit in Onpp, anti viii ihonid be 

oonMnltod, Hbatin TmUi» d d*mi&ura amim 

ehrdims (Arnhk), Cheikho t P'ingt TmUi$ utahm chfdimim 

(Ambio) and Troin TraUin mcim^ d$ poMmiqm d dn ehrdimnm (Arabic)* 

.Muir : Apokg^ ofAl Kindift B%mUim vii and vlii contain a great deal 

of material for thia 8 tudy » 8oe also MSS. 70 of BibUofch^ue Naticmak { Park) dkeunaed 
by Ouillaume in Mmkm WarU for January, 1025, 

* Mingana : KMh ad IHn wad Bwuh, ed. and trana. (ManebeHiti^, 192S-4). 

» Pidfohgiu Byritm^ VoL i (fctii Mmnilim were written 520-345). 

* W. Gm«tu (Migmi), *lviu. 813 ff. 

* ibid,* Ixicxvl. 621 ff. 

® df. Shahraailn! i Nihnya on the mbjoet Allabk Bpeeeb ii One, dap, xiii. 
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tiou of scripture. “ Literalness lias reference to the fixed Tnafttiing 
of a thing while flgpative interpretation involves a secondary mean- 
ing.” The illustrations which are given of this are : “ The sea saw and 
fled ”, but the sea has no eyes, and “ The earth which hath opened her 
mouth to receive thy brother’s blood”. Here “mouth” is used 
metaphorically. The next question put into the mouth of the 
“ Saracen ” is “ How did God come into a woman’s womb 1 ” The 
reply is that tho Qur’an says that God first cleansed Mary and the Spirit 
and Word of God came down upon her, and the Gospel says : “ The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee and the power of the Most High 
shall overshadow thee.” Thus there is agreement in the two ! But 
ascent and descent are not to be taken literally, for how can He descend 
and ascend Who holds all in His hands ? Then if the Muslim asks : 

“ If Giod was Christ, how did He eat, drink, sleep, suffer crucifixion, 
and die ? ” the Christian should reply that God created from the body 
of tho holy Vii^in a complete, living and intelligent man. He was 
truly the Word, but tho Word of God did not eat, ^ink, sleep, nor was 
He crucified nor did He die. It was the assumed flesh which was 
crucified. Tho Word after the assumption of the flesh was anhypos- 
tatic— impersonal— and there was no fourth person added to the 
Trinity after tho ineffable union. The reply to the question : “ Did 
He whom you call God die ? ” is in the negative. 

There follows a section of the dialogue dealing with the question of 
tho creation of evil. A worm forms in a wound. Who created it 1 
Is God the cause of evil ? asks tho Muslim. No. Then what caused 
evil ? It is by our own foolbardiness and the wiles of the Devil. In 
reply to tho question how this could be, the Christian answers that it 
is by freewill, to which the Muslim retorts : “ Have you freewill and 
are you able to do whatever you please ? ” The Christian replies 
that ho has been formed with freewill by God. Then the question 
proceeds to whether evil is by God’s command, for then “ according to 
you God will turn out to be unrighteous which he is not ” ; for if 
God commands tho fornicator to commit fornication and the thief to 
steal and tho murderer to commit murder then aU of these are worthy 
of praise, for tlxey have done God’s will. To this the Muslim objects 
that God forms the unborn child in the womb and so the fruit of 
fornication is formed by God and God would become a partner with 
the fornicator and the adulterer. To this extraordinary idea the reply 
is given : “ We in no wise find that Scripture says that after the firat 
week (of creation) God formed or created anything.” He made man in . 
the first week and commanded him to beget and to be b^otten. . . . 

“ Because man had life he made seed to develop in his own life.” 
In proereation “ I use my own freewill and it comes to pass iu answer 
to God’s first command The Saracen then asks how it could he said 
by God of Jeremiah “ In the womb I knew thee ” 1 The ground is then 
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shifted somewhat, and, prohahly with some actual cxporienco to guide 
him, .lohii suggests that the Muslim mij^it ask whether those who do 
Ood’s will are good or (»vil, luiving in mind a further question as to 
whether Christ sulTenid willingly or hy the will of God at the hand of 
the Jews, In reply the Damascono describes God's action towards 
the committing of evil as permissive— God’s will is patience and for- 
bearance, i.e,, Ife forbears when man sins and <loes not eotnpol him. 
In Migne tlnsre follows an appendix from Theodore Abfi Qurra which 
contains an argument for Christianity from the miracles of Christ 
of whioli a list is given, 

Theodore Abu Qurra follows his master in the main. In his debate 
in the court of Ma’mOn we find that the questions raised are, whether 
circumcision is to be observed, and whether Christ is coequal with God, 
to which Tlieodore replies with quotations from the Qur’an (Suras 
iii. 52 and iv. 169). The disputants agree that Christ is Word and Spirit, 
Tlieodore wants Ilushiml with whom he was debating to agree that 
Christ was Creator and not created -relying on the idea that the Word 
was the executive of {}od in creation. Another antagonist quotes to 
the Christian advocate the words : “ I asisend to My leather ami your 
Father, to My God and your God.’’ ThmKloro has no direct reply to 
this but prociKsls to argue for the incarnation. Ho also puts a poser 
as to the meaning of Sura v. UC. If God know this why did Ho ask 
Jesus ? Someone interjects that if Christ is God then Ho is dead. 
The answer to this is given by Sura iii, 48 and the opponents agree. 
Theodore then says that the Qur'an is right when it says that Christ 
was like Adam but that it also calls Christ Spirit ” and " Word of 
God ”. A Jew intrudes into the debate at this point and assorts that 
Christians crucify their God and worship tho wood on which Ho was 
crucified. In defence of tho veneration of tho Cross, Theodore reminds 
the Muslims that they kiss the black stone which reminds us of what 
is said by John of Damascus in De The argument again 

returns to the description of Christ as Spirit and Word, and an objector 
asks : “If Christ is Spirit and Word in tho sense of the executive of 
God in creation and providence, was this at an end when the Word 
came down upon Mary ? ’’ Was God without His Word and Spirit 
when Christ was on earth 1 Theodore answers that this would be 
tantamount to attributing temporal and spatial limitations to God. 
Tho Word of God was both in heaven and on earth. There follows the 
question whether Christ was crucified wiUingly or not. If the former, 
then the Jews were not to blame for what they did, and if the latter, 
then Christ is not omnipotent. There is also the question of the 
freedom of tho will. 

The Nestorian Patriarch Mar Timothy I was a man of great zeal and 
energy. The extant apology is to be found in both Syimo and Arabic. 

* Vid* mpra, p. 6fi, 
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It consists of two days’ conrorsation with, the Caliph Mahdi. We shall 
refer to the contents of this in the summary of the subjects of debate. 
Timothy’s apology is remarkable for many concessions which he makes. 
In reply to the Caliph’s question as to what he had to say about 
Muhamraa<l ho said, Muhammad walked in the path of the prophets, 
taught the unity of God, drove men from bad works and brought them 
near to good works, separated men from idolatry and polytheism, and 
taught about “God, His Word and His Spirit’’, “^o win not 
praise, honour and exalt the one who not only fought for God in words, 
but showed his zeal for Him by the sword As Abraham had 
turned his face from idols and from his kinsfolk so Muhammad did. 
There is more than a hint of political compromise in his words, but on 
the whole the apology is clear and rather fuller than some others we 
possess. 

A1 Kindi as well as Theodore AbQ Qurra mentions as a Muslim pro- 
tagonist Muhammad b. ‘Abd Ullah al Hashiml. Sometimes this A1 
Kindi is confused with AbG YGsuf b. Ishaq al Kindi, the philosopher, 
who was apparently a Muslim, for he wrote a treatise against the 
Trinity. The linos which the apologist Al Kindi follows are fat more in 
the nature of an attack on Islam than a defence of Christianity. In 
' the first section of the book ho examines the question of the Trinity, 
mentions the fact that there is a mistake in thinking that there is a 
female element in the Trinity and advances the usual arguments. Ho 
then examines the claim of Muhammad to be a prophet. Ho takes 
incidents from the life of Muhammad as throwing light on the Prophet’s 
character. Ho then takes up the question of what is the evidence for 
a divine mission. Prophecy is one and this consists of revelation of 
the past accredited by miracle, and revelation of the future accredited 
by the fulhimont. Ho then asks what prophecies Muhammad gave of 
future events ? Is there any record of miracles performed hy 
Muhammad ? These the Prophet disavowed in Sura xvii. 61. He says 
that the Muslim victories should not be reckoned as miracles, and 
quotes Deut. ix. 4-D. He then turns to the Christian argomenffor the 
truth of Christ from the miracles He performed. 

There follows a discussion of the Qur’an as a proof of tha mission of 
Muhammad, and he examines its matter and its style. He condemns 
Holy War and the laws concerning women. He further goes on to a 
critical examination of the collection and text of the Qur’an. This is 
the first extant record of such an attempt being made. He accuses 
Al JSajjaj of corrupting the Qur’an and points to contradictions in it.. 
Ho gives instances of foreign words in the Qur’an, and criticizes the 
doctrine of the abrogation of one text in the Qur’fin by another. 
Other subjects he deals with are the question of the intercession of 
Muhamnuul on the Last Day, the Christian’s adoration of the Cross, 

* Mlngana s op. cit., p. 61. 
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the ptopheoies of the Old Testament, the question as to whether the 
Scriptures have been corrupted, etc. 

In support of Christianity ho sets forth answers to Muslim objections 
to the Trinity, and then goes on to give an account of Clirist, His 
Annunciation and Birth, Ifis ministry and teaching, His death and 
resurrection. He speaks of the spread of the Gospel throughout the 
earth and finally <loal8 with the qiu^stiou why the foUowfsrs of Clirist 
no longer work miraelos. 

As said previously the counterblast from the Muslim side is provided 
for in the work of ‘AH Tabari. A brief outline of the contents of this 
hook may ho given. The Message which Muhammad brought was that 
which all the prophets had given, namely the Unity of God. This is 
the faith of Abraham, Tabari gives an outline of the religious laws 
of Islam and concludes: “These are messages and points which 
demonstrate that the man who laid them down was sound, steadfast, 
pious, devout, and was not a plagiarist, an appropriator of other’s 
rights nor one making light of things ami lacking gravity,” Ho also 
assorts that miracles wore performed by Muhammad, the Night 
Journey, Lahab was miraculously eaten by a lion at the word of the 
prophet. " Walld b. MujjJiTra met him and the Prophet made a sign 
to a woimd ho had in the solo of his foot and it broke out and killed 
him. Then Aswad b. ‘Abd Yagiiddi mot him and the Prophet made a 
sip to his belly : and he became dropsical and died ”, A camel and 
a calf spoke to him and a wolf gave testimony of his prophothood. 
Trees walked at his command, 1 le miraculously pro viileil water. 

From the miracles of Muhammad he turns to consider the pro- 
phecies attributed to him, but has not much to say on this score. In 
consideration of whether the Qur’an is a sign of the Prophet’s mission, 
he points out that Muhammad was an unlettered man and yet produced 
the Qur’an. A comparison of the Old Testament with the Qur’an is 
for the disparagement of the former. It deals gonemlly with “ gonea- 
Ic^es of the Israelites, their exodus from Egyi>t, their camping and 
striking camp and the names of the places where they halted. It 
contains also lofty laws and maxims which daszlo the mind ami which 
man’s intellectual capacity and power are unable to compass. But 
wbat the Qur’an says of the historical events is as a reminder of the 
favours of God, as edification, warning and admonition The Gospel, 
while containing good maxims of morality and excellent parables, is 
deficient in laws, prescriptions and history. The Book of Psalms 
contains historical events, praises and hjnnns of peat beauty, but it 
also is deficient in laws. There has been no book like the Qur’an 
“ since man began to write on parchment 

Muhammad’s triumph is also a sign of his proidtutic mission. His 
victory is fitom God and not from the Devil. His <!ompamon8 wore 
juat and r%hteous men. Four chapters follow on the asceticism of 
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Abu Bakr, ‘Umar b. iil Khattab. 'Alf, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd ul ‘Aziz, 'Abd- 
uUah b. Umar, ate. Whence the writer proceeds to examine the 
prophooios concerning Muhammad which it is alleged are to be found in 
the prophets of the Old Testament and in the words of Christ, In 
David such passages as Psa. xlv. 2-6 ; xlviii. 1-2 and 1. 2-3, in whi6h 
praise and praised might be translated Jiami and TmhmM, the refer- 
ence is olaimod to be to Muhammad and similarly in Isaiah (ii, 12-13, 
etc.) and other places. The sign of prophethood is on his shoulder 
(Isa. ix. C). In Isa. xxi. 1-14, the South means Yaman. Thus he goes 
on through Hosea, Micah, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Zechariah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel and Daniel. From the New Testament he advances the promise 
of the Paraclete as a promise of Muhammad. Christ referred to the 
Muslim dispensation when he commanded his disciples to sell their 
garments and buy swords. Gal. iv. 22-26 and its obscure allegory of 
Hagar and Mount Sinai in Arabia is also pressed into service. In a 
later chapter ho argues against those who quarrel with the Prophet, 
saying that ho changed the rules of Moses and the Gospel. 

(vii) Thu Chief Points at issue in the Afologusts. We must 
now come to consider the main points at issue according to the Apolo- 
gists. In his introduction to Mingana’s edition of Timothy’s Apology, 
Rondo^ Harris draws attention to the indebtedness of the Christian 
Apologists who debated with the Muslims to those who had previously 
debated with the Jews. Cyprian’s Booh of Tesiiwmes undoubtedly 
formed a source book for later Christian apologists. 

There is much in the Apologists with which we cannot find ourselves 
in whole-hearted agreement. Take, for instance, Justin Martyr, in 
whom wo have a most inadequate description of Christianity. He 
holds that Christianity is true doctrine opposed to pagan ideas. It 
is a doctrine of virtue and rewards and punishments, and the whole is 
set before us as a new philosophy attested by revelation. “ Christ 
is the logos of whom the whole human race partakes, and those who live 
according to reason arc Christians even though they were considered 
to bo atheists.” The logos of Justin is Philo’s rather than the “ Word 
made flesh ” of the Gospel. “ God begot Him self, a beginning before 
all creation, a certain rational power wluoh is called Holy Spirit, Glory 
of the Lord,® and at other times Son and Wisdom, Ar^el, God, Lord 
and Logos” Christ is in some sort a creature, for He was begotten 
by an act of the Father’s will. The personal distinction between the 
Son and the Father is not eternal. God is the transcendent, and He is 
only revealed in and through intermediate being, i.e., the logos. It 
might be similarly said that Clement’s explanation of the Trinity seems 
more akin to a doctrine of emanation than to a TMty of coequal, 
consubstantial persons. It is distressing to find in the apologists 

* A»rf.i,46,2. 

• Of. Ibn Miskawaih j Bam ul Biri, p. 137, inifa. 
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hosiianny whoTO tliorn sTionld bo nono, and a inarlfod absonco of the 
j)rott(!huig of tlio saving grata! of God. Ohrisfcoplif'r Dawson ^ bas raost 
acutely said : “ Tlioology in the West found its centre and principle 
of organization in tlio doctrine, of Graoe, tlu! sacraments are conceived 
primarily as Means of Grace, and the Christian Life Is the Life of Grace. 
In the East the theology is the doctrine of the Consubstantial Word. 
The saemmonta arc conetuved as mysteries of illumination and the 
Christian life is soon as a process of deification by which humanity is 
assimilated to the immortal nature of the Divine Worth” Those words 
have a wider application, and they should always be borne in mind 
as a key to many a problem which confronts us in this study. No 
wiser words could sum up the position. 

We shall group the subjects which will make clear the method and 
mind of the apologi.sts under seven headings : The Person and Incarna- 
tion of Christ, The Trinity, God’s Being and Attributes, The Crucifixion 
of Christ, Scripture, Muhammad, Miracles and Signs. 

(a) The. Person anti Incarnation of Jmis Christ. Cyprian starts 
with this subject in the Second Ihirt of his Mmr TeHimmmum. 
Obrist tbo Son of God is also begotten in tbe ilesb. The Jews (if we ate 
to trust Psimdo-Chrysostom) “ were not above suggesting unworthy 
ideas of the paternity of Go<l. The Caliph Mahdl asks outright at the 
commenoemont of his conversation with Timothy * whether he believes 
that God married a woman from whom He begot a Son, and Timothy 
replies that this is blasphemy. For physical reasons the Caliph also 
suggests that Timothy believes in a ” hollow ” God, with a disgusting 
insinuation.* The Caliph wants to know also how begetting can be 
without genital organs.* The answer of Timothy is that God is incor- 
poreal and that lie begets as Ho creates without instruments. But 
sometimes language used by Christians was not altogether free from 
ambiguity. An example from a later period (perhaps) is hi the IMdogm 
of Papisms and Phihf where in exposition of the words of Psa. ii. 7, 
“ This day have I begotten thee ”, it says " ‘ I have begotten thee ’ 
refers to the begetting in the flesh In answer to the question, 
What is Christ ? Timothy gives the answer that He is the Word-God 
who appeared in the fiosh for tlie salvation of the world, ” As light is 
born of the sun and word of the soul,’ so also dirist who is the Word 
is bom of God high above the times and before all the worlds. As to 

^ Mfdimal Mdigmif p, 

* Migno : PaL Graeo, xlviii, 107S-1080» 

' * Mingan®. j op* ciL, p. 17, 

* Mingaim : (tp, cii,, p, 78. 

* Mingaita : op. ciL, 21 f. 

* M A. C. McGiffert, IBBil, 

’ Of* &i«o IHmmrm m the, THme Naium of tSoi (MB. 154) in ^tudia BimUimt 
** Wd «io not say that <5otl begat the Word m my roan bogeta ; Clod forbid 
... but tho Hun bogoie raya» m the mind begoti the word» and m the iiro begeta 
heat ; none of thoao ihinga oxintod boforo what was begotten of them,** 
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His birtli from Mary, He is born without the seals of virginity being ' 
broken, even as Eve was born from Adam without fracture, and fruit 
is bom from trees without breaking them.” In response to the ques- 
tion of the Caliph, how the eternal could bo born m time ^ he replies 
that it was not in eternity that Christ was born of Mary. The Caliph 
thereupon considers that this makes Christ two beings, but, standing 
on his orthodoxy, Timothy says ; “No, not two beings but two 
natures.” One nature belongs to the Word and the other to that 
which is from Mary. In reply to a further inquiry as to how two could 
be one and one two ? Timothy gives an illustration from man, who 
consists of body and soul and is therefore two but is yet one individual 
and one composite, and from speech since “ the tongue and the word 
are one with the sound in which they are clothed There is here a 
very stumbling attempt to explain the union, and throughout these 
arguments we find a similar failure to realize in what consists the true 
union of the human and the divine in Christ and a most imperfect 
conception of human nature. Too often the idea emerges that the 
humanity is rather an appearance than a reality ; we have already 
noted the naive idea of Gregory of Nyssa that Christ by assuming a 
human form deceived the Devil into thinking ho had only a human 
being to deal with, whereas this was not so. Wo find the same idea in 
Gregcntius.’' In his discussion with Horban, the Jew, he says : " 
sent His Logos, who is united with a man in the womb of the Virgin 
and who defeats the demons and dies and rescues men from Hades. 
Thou ho ascends and sends his disciples forth. If Christ had appeared 
in all this as God, the Devil might have boon excused for thinking 
that he had not been dojilt with fairly." * Behind this is an idea that 
human nature is such a low and mean thing that the Son of God could 
not have been contaminated by any counootion with it except in some 
manner which suppressed the humanity or, it may bo, elevated it into 
something boyomi humanity. Browne ® quotes Jahiz as declaring 
that there was an affinity between the Christians and tllio Manichaeans 
or Mazdakians (zawlaqa) in the way they regard the body and teach 
virginity. 

Beside these points there are the difficulties raised with regard, to 
the divinity of Christ. The Christians call a human being God. It is 
surprising how often wo find John xx. 17 quoted by opponents. Thus 
the Jew Horban quotes this to Gregentius : “ I go to My Father and 
your Father, to My God and to your God.” How could Christ use 
these words if He were the Son of God ? It has already been noticed, 
in the Qur’an, In Gregentius we have it used in pre-Islamio times and 
in the Qur’an there is an echo of this, and later we find it in Theodore 

^ Migius; (/mw. Ijcxxvi* 621 *764. 
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and in Timotliy ^ and in other apologiste. It seems to have been a 
standard argument. It is also asked why did Christ pray ? * Did He - 
need worship and prayer ? Timothy asks another question in reply : 

“ Did Christ sin ? ” The Caliph is shocked at such a suggestion, and 
Timothy then says that Christ prayed not as one in need nor as a 
sinner. He worshipped and prayed in order to toaoli these things to 
His disciples. His disciples would not have yiehled to His teaching 
if He had not put it into prae-tico. It is iut(‘resting to note that when 
Muhammad’s prayers for forgiveness in the Qur’an arts advanced by 
Christians as proof of his need for forgiveness, a similar reply to that 
of Timothy on behalf of Christ is given by Muslims on behalf of 
Muhammad. Another text advanced against the Christian by A1 
Mahdl is Matt. xix. 17 : “ Why callest thou Mo good ? ” ® Was Christ 
disclaiming goodness ? And was Ho differentiating Himself from God ? 
Timothy replies with John x. 11, where Christ calls Hi»nself the Good 
Shepherd. The Caliph seems to be well informed for at one point he 
proceeds to inquire whether the prophets of old have not called Christ 
a servant.* The reply given to this is in the ainrinative, but that Christ 
did not lose His sonsliip by His s(<rvic.o any nuvre than the Caliph’s 
son when ho wont in obediewM! to light at Coiisfantinoplo against the 
Byzantines. The prophets also nailed Christ a servant Ix^cauBO Ho was 
believed to bo so by the Jews, The Honship of Christ also caiises some 
difficulty, and this is true to the presont day. It is not so much that 
Christ is spoken of as a servant, but that He is sjmken of as the Ron of 
God. We find the same points raiwid in Cypriuji and in Aphraates in 
his seventeenth Homily. Theni the Jews object : “ Y<»u worship and 
serve a man who was begotten ami a human being who was crucified. 
You call a human being God and though (lod has no koji, you say of 
this Jesus who was crucified that Ho is tJod’s Kou.” To this Aphrmitos 
replies that Moses was called Hon of Goil and <|uotes ; “I have made 
thee a god to Pharaoh ” (Exo«l. vii. i). This reminds us of tint Quranic 
passage in which it is assorted that the Jews call Ezra the Htm of God. 
Aphraates continues, that God bestows this title on whom Ho pleases, 
which is hardly to bo interpreted as incarnation. With regard to the 
appeal to the testimony of tlie prophets, it may h«>r« !«» remarked 
that in addition to those passitges which are clearly of a Messianic 
character, the strangest passages are advanced in supjmrt of the 
person of Christ. If we are disposed to smile at the way ‘Al! Tabari 
deals with the Old Testament in search of prophecies for Muhammad, 
dt is well for us to see to what strange allegorizing the early Christian 
apologists resorted. Thus the seals of the lion’s den are a type of the 

^ Mingfibim t op, ciL 2t). 
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Virginity of Mary,^ In Psa. ox. 2 the “ rod ” is the cross. liom 
Hah. iii. 3 we find the exposition that “ Paran ”, the dark-shaded 
mountain of the means that Christ was hid within the Virgin. 
Jesus on the cross is seen in Deut. xxviii. 66 ff. In Isa. xxix. 11 the 
sealed book is the Virgin.® 

• (6) PAe Bol/jj Trinity. The Caliph A1 Mahdi accuses Timothy of 
tri-theism and the Patriarch says that while he believes in Pather, 
Son and Holy Spirit, ho still believes in one God.® He illustrates this 
by saying that the Caliph and his word and his spirit are not dis- 
tinguishable and neither are the light and heat and the sun three suns 
but one sun. The Caliph wants to know whether the Word and the 
Spirit are separable from God, and the reply, which we find also in 
Bpiphanius, is that i£ this were so then God would cease to be rational 
and living. As source and fount of wisdom God imparts wisdom by 
His Word, and as the source of life to all living beings He imparts life 
by means of His Word and Spirit. The Caliph wants to know where 
in the Scripture it is said that the Word and Spirit are eternally with 
God, and the following passages are given : Pea. xxxiii. 6 ; Psa. Ivi. 10 ; 
Psa. civ. 6 ; Psa. cxix. 89 ; Isa. xl. 8 ; John i. 1 and 4 ; John xvii. 6 
and Matt, xxviii. 19. Later on in the debate * the Patriarch strongly 
insists that he believes in the Unity of God ” I do not believe in three 
different Godheads ”. The question is taken up as to the distinction 
between the persons of the Trinity.® The difference between the Son 
and the Spirit is that the former is “ begotten ” and the latter " pro- 
ceeds ”. The first person is “ unbegotten ”, but otherwise there is 
no difference in the relations of the three. God is not corporeal and 
not composite and so it is unfitting to speak of H i m having members or 
being susceptible to dissection. Reason comes out of the soul without 
cleavage and without organs. “ Why ”, asks the Caliph, ” did not all 
three become incarnate if they are not separable one from another % 
If Bather and Spirit did not put on a human body with the Son how 
can they be inseparable by distance and space ? ” This inquiry is 
prompted by the statement of Timothy that just as the whole of the 
taste and the' whole of the scent is from the whole of the apple, and 
yet scent is not taste nor taste scent, so, too, the persons of the Trinity 
being uncircumsoribed are not separate one from another and not mixed 
and confused with one another but ” separated m their persons in a 
united way and united in their nature in a sej^rate way”. The 
Patriarch’s answer to the question of the Caliph is that the word of 
the Caliph clothes itself with the papyrus on which it is written while, 
his soul and mind cannot be said to do so. The Word-God clothed 

^ Studia Sinaiiica, vxi-vm, loc, ctL 
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Himself with a body from among us without having been separated 
one whit from the Father or the Spirit. 

On the second day of the debate Timothy launches out into a 
mathematical argument which is weird and wonderful.''' “ One is 
the cause of throe . . . because this number one is the cause of number 
two and the number two of the number three. This is how one is the 
cause of throe as I said, ... On the other hand the number tliroc is 
caused by the number two and this number two by the number one, 
the number three is therefore the cause of the number one.” The 
Caliph observes that in this case the number four would be the cause 
of the number five and so on, and then the question of one Godhead 
would resolve itself into many. To this Timothy replies that there is 
always a time to stop (though why it should be so conveniently three 
he does not explain in a way which was likely to convince his opponent) ; 
number throe is perfect and complete, all other numbers being simply 
added to pne another by moans of that complete and perfect number, 
” as it is said ”. This is certahily polos apart from the Christian 
conception of the Trinity, hut it did not scorn to strike the learned 
Patriarch in that way. To do him juatioo it sliould ho said that he 
seems to sense that this mathematical reasoning is somewhat out of 
place. When the Calipb says that neither ” throe " nor " two ” can 
be predicated of Gbd, ho retorts that noitbor then can “ one ” bo said 
of Him, and it may ho that ho was loading up to this by the nonsense-— 
‘ for so it seems to us ■*-in his previous remarks. ' ‘ Tliore being no number 
in God, wo should not have applied it to Him. As, however, wo do 
apply this number, i.o., one, to God without any reference to the begin- 
ning of an arithmetical number, wo apply to Him also the number throe 
without any implication of multiplication or division of gods, but with 
a particular reference to the Word and the Spirit of God.” Tlie Caliph 
insists that the number one is applied to God in Scripture, and Timothy 
says that so- also a number implying plurality, e.g., the plural in 
Gen. i. 26, the triple Holy in Isa. vi. 3, " The Lord God and His Spirit ’’ 
in Isa. xlviii. 16 and also Psa. xxx. 6. In the Qur’an ho points to 
the use of the plural in Suras xix. 17 and xxi. 5H. The Caliph replies 
that those are plurals of nutjosty or God is addressing the angels. 
Timothy asks what honour could accrue to God from such a 
devic.6 ? and says it would be dishonourable for it to refer to angels, 
for they are created and could not be thus associated with the 
Creator. Timothy then goes on to make the astounding statement 
■!(hat the triple letters which stand at the head of some of the Suras 
of the Qur’an are mystical symbols of the Trinity. The Caliph asks 
if this wens so then why should not the Prophet have aifirmod it 
plainly ? Timothy says that the reason was that because the Axahi 
were polytheists thty would be likely to mistake this for polytheism, 
* Mingana i op, oil,, 63 if. 
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and it was for tliis same reason that Muhammad preached so strongly 
the unity of Gk>d. 

Timothy later ^ advances what may be called philosophical proof for 
the Trinity. If God is a porcoiver and knower from all eternity He 
must have an object for this perception and knowledge. But in 
eternity there was no created being with God, so, if there were no being 
at all with Him whom Ho might perceive and know, how could He 
be called a porcoiver and knower in a divine and eternal sense ? The 
Caliph answers, very fittingly, that God perceived and knew Himself. 
Timothy then goes on to say that if God is all a perceiver, uncircum- 
scribed so that Ho does not perceive and know with one part and be 
perceived and known with another part then how can He perceive 
Himself ? He meaning seems to be that if there is no differentiation 
within the Godhead then how could this be possible. Asked for farther 
explanation, the Patriarch says that God was perceiving and knowing 
His Word and His Spirit from everlasting, and perceived and knew 
His creatures as not existing then but going to exist in the future. 
These are not parts set at a distance one from another so that one 
perceives and tho other is perceived, because the Father is in the Son 
and the Sou in the Spirit without any break or interval or confusion, 
just as tho soul is in the reason and tho reason in the mind without 
any break or confusion. Tho Caliph tlion says that since God per- 
ceived tho creatures before they came to exist an eternal perceiver 
does not involve the etornity of tlio object perceived. To this quite 
sound argument tho Patriarch says that an infinite perceiver requires 
an infinite object of perception ; so as well as the creature, He perceived 
the Spirit and tho Word who arc eternal. A1 Mahdi is not convinced, 
and says that this only proves that the Word and the Spirit are crea- 
tures, to which Timothy retorts that if this is so, by what instruments 
did God create tho heavens and the earth ? having either forgotten 
that ho said previously that God needed no instruments, or perhaps 
to show that if there were need of instruments to create and these 
instruments wore themselves created then other instruments would 
he needed to create those instruments and so on od infinMum. 

This is a very fair example of the manner in which the question of 
the Hinity was approached by these apologists. When we may safely 
assume that being a Nestorian the Patriarch has entered into the heri- 
tage of the School of Antioch, where exegetical and historical study was 
emphasized, and that he can yet present the Trinity in the manner we 
have seen, what could be expected from another school which did not 
concern itself so deeply with sound exegesis ? The Trinity is debated 
like a metaphysical puzzle and not in its divine significance for our 
salvation. 

This may be seen also in the illustrations given : the sphere of the 
^ Mtogwia ! op. eU., 73 ff. 
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sun and its rays and heat ; the eye with its pupil and the light in the 
eye ; soul, body and spirit (note the order) ; root, branches and 
fruit; mouth, tongue and word.^ Tliese are the triads which are 
supposed to illuminate the understanding when wo (ionsider the problem 
of the Blessed and Holy Trinity. 

(c) Qod, Ilis and AUri&utes. It is luitural that in such debates 
as wo have described the matters dealt witli concerning the Godhead 
should bo in definite relation to the quostious of the Incarnation or the 
Trinity. Alongside rather crude au^ostions wo find a repudiation of 
anthropomorphism to which both sules pay lip service but which fails 
to check them in certain unworthy ideas about God. Thus the Caliph 
Mahdi protests to Timothy, “ You will not go very far with God in 
your bodily comparisons and similes which is rather unfair because 
he has just made the suggestion himself that Christians believe in 
a " hollow ” God. The Patriarch boldly replies that he makes use of 
bodily metaphors because he is a bodily man. Earlier * in the debate 
the Caliph had said that it is never allowable to draw a demonstration 
froni-croaturcs for the Creator. The remark is prompted by the subject 
under dmoussion and the question of what Fatherhood, Filiation and 
Procession moan when applied to God, Timothy affirms that these 
are not applied to God in tfie same way as they are applied to humanity, 
but in a “ divine way which the mintl cannot comprehend ”, but on 
the other hand ho says plainly that if it wesre not jHjnnissiblo to draw 
a proof of God from creatures then wo should be in complete ignorance 
of God because what we say of God is deducted from natural things, 
The Caliph cannot see this and asserts with some justice that kingship, 
life, power, greatness, honour, wisdom, sight, knowledge and justice 
belong really an<i naturally and eternally to God and only belong to 
creatures in an ” unnatural ”, imperfect and temporal manner. On 
this both the debaters are agreed, and Timothy himself deprecates the 
lowering of God to a <sompariaon with creatures, for ” He has no com- 
parison with created beings at all Boon we shall see the <lebatos 
which took place on tashbih and ia‘(tl in the Muslim theological schools. 
Meanwhile in answer to the implied question how man is to have any 
knowledge of God, it is interesting to note wliat another apologist 
says : ” Wo ought to know that we understand nothing about the 
power of God nor His Majesty by sisjceh, by figures, nor by word, but 
by faith and piety and the fear of God and purity of spirit.” * When we 
come to sum up the theological results of the whole period we shall 
,have an opportunity of observing what the Damascene has to say on 
this important subject. It will suffice to say here that neither Christian 
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nor Muslim lias a monopoly of ideas on tliis subject either way. 
Different schools of thought are to be found in both religions. 

(d) The Death and Crudfimm of Jesus Christ. “ Can ^d die ? ” 
was a question asked of Oliristians by both Muslims and Jews. And, 
of course, no Christian hold that it was possible for God to die. But 
on the other hand there wore those who seemed to assert with the 
divinity of Clirist that God could die.’’' The Caliph Mahd! drew the 
attention of Timothy to this. Wo have already mentioned in another 
place how Justinian was responsible for the formula : “ God was 
crucified for us ”. The Nestorian Patriarch repudiates such a notion 
on behalf of his own church, but says that the Jacobites and Malkites 
(the orthodox Byzantines) hold that God died in the flA pb. This is 
no doubt an error on his part. Before this statement, however, he has 
taken something off the edge of this remark by saying : “If Christ 
has been called by the prophets God and Lord and if it has been said 
by some people that God suffered and died in the flesh, it is clear that 
it is the human nature of the Word-God which he took from us which 
suffered and died, because in no book in the prophets or the Gospel 
do wo find that God Himself died in the flesh, though we do ini that 
the Son and Jesus Christ died in the flesh. The expression that ‘ God 
suffered in the flesh ’ is not correct.” 

The Muslim quotes the denial of the crucifixion to be found in the 
Qur’an (Sura iv. 156) and almost invariably the Christian replies with 
Suras xix. 34 ntid iii. 46. Tliis is true even to the present day, and it 
cannot bo said that these two sets of texts from the Qur’an have been 
satisfactorily explained. In any case to appeal to the Qur’an against 
the Qur’an is a most unsatisfactory raoceeding. ^ In answer to a question 
about the prophecies concerning the oruoifeion of Christ, Timothy 
(and most othora) quote Psa. xxii. 16-18 ; Isa. liii. 6 ; Lam. iii. 4 
and 30, etc. ; Daniel ix. 26 ; Zeoh. xiii. 7 and Jer. xi. 19. When A1 
Mahdi presses the text that God made a similitude and it is to this 
to which the Scripture refers, Timothy asks whether God was 'a de- 
ceiver, and if this was the case then the disciples of Christ were not to 
bo blamed if they reported what God intended them to see. If Satan 
was the docoivor, who gave him the power oyer the disciples ? The 
Caliph urges that it was dishonourable for Christ to die by crucifixion 
but Timothy reminds him that other prophets had been slain as the 
Qur’an itself says.® i 

At this point the question is raised as to whether Christ was slain 
willingly or not. This seems to have been a point at issue for a long, 
time. It may be that in the earlier arguments with the Jews they had 
said that if Christ died a voluntary death then they were not to blame. 

‘ Minsana : Apologu of Timahy, pp. 86 f. See also Clement of Alex. : x, 
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Mahdi makes tke same point. Theodore of Mopsuestia has a question 
and answer on the subject in his 8ynopsi$ of Christian Faith : “ Did 
our Lord die willingly or forcibly ? If Ho died willingly, Ho agreed 
with His murderers, who in this case would not doscrvo the pain of 
death, but are all the more to bo rewarded because they have accom- 
plished His will.” The answer is : “Ho did not die forcibly, and Ho 
was not weaker than His munlerers, who murdered Him bectiuso they 
hated Him and His sender. Ho died by God’s feicit permission, which 
preserves the freewill of man. If Ho had saved Himself from the Cross 
lie would have coerced His freewill and requin«i that it should not 
accomplish His desire. Ho did not coerce His freewill, but He tacitly 
permitted the act of His crucifixion, and, though able to save Himself 
from the Cross, He did not do so in order to safeguard His freewill and 
act spontaneously." ^ Timothy follows this argument closely in his 
reply to A1 Mahdi. Theodore AbQ Qurra also say^s practically the same 
and we find similar arguments as to whether Christ could save Himself, 
in the debate of Gregentius and Herbau. It will be noted that the 
debate about the crucifixion is concerned with a metaphysical problem 
and is related to ideas about the Divine Being and attributes and not 
to any question of atonement or sotoriology. 

(r) Scripture. In the Apology of Timithg after a question as to why 
Christians do not observe the rit<J of oiroumoision (also reminiscent of 
the earlier apologists to the Jews), the Caliph Malull says that if Christ 
abolished the Law He was the enemy of the fsiw, * Timothy says that 
the light of the stars is abolished by th(( light of the sun, but the sun is 
not therefore its enemy. It should be nottid that hero again a subject 
raised by the apologists to the Jews is taken up with the Muslim. I^ie 
Caliph asks Timothy whether ho believes that the Qur’an is from God, 
and Timothy says it is not for him to say, but that the former scrip- 
tures were confirmed by miracles. When God wished to abrogate the 
Mosaic law he confirmed this by miraoles, and since this is so similarly 
He should have confirmed the abrogation of the Gospel by miraoles 
also. This is a very interesting statement indeed, for apparently 
Timothy has no knowledge of any miracles performed by Muhammad, 
and the Caliph does not enlighten him on the subject. If the Caliph 
knew of any miracles reported of Muhammad would he have lot this 
pass ? Another point is the use of the idea of abroption in relation 
to the Scriptures of a former dispensation. The Muslim doctrine of 
abrogation is of the Qur’an by tbe Qur’an. Were the Cbristians the 
.first to talk of the abroption of the Old Testament by the New and 
were they followed by the Muslims claimmg that the Qur’an abrogated 
tbe Gospel ? 

The next subject for discussion is whether the Scriptures have been 

* ikKi MinK»n»'« edition. 
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corrupted or -wliother the Scriptures in the hands of the Christians are 
the genuine Gospel. The Muslim assumption is that this Gospel is a 
book given to Jesus. Thus A1 Mahdi asks the questions : “ Wxo 
gave you the Gospel and was it given before the Ascension ? ” The 
point of this is clear. If it was given before the Ascension and it can 
be proved that the Scriptures in the hands of the Christians were written 
after the Ascension then the books in the hands of the Olristians cannot 
be the genuine Gospel. Tp this question Timothy, knowing what 
the implication is, replies very well. He says that the Gospel was given 
before the Ascension, “ as the Gospel is the narrative of the Economy 
of the works and words of Jesus Christ and as the works of Christ were 
done and His concrete words delivered to us before His Ascension ”, 
and farther if the Gospel is the preaching of the Kmgdom of Heaven 
it certainly came before the Ascension. But the Caliph is not prepared 
to let it go at that and asks whether the Gospel was not wntten in 
parts by Matthew, Mark, Luke and John ? to which the reply is that 
they wrote and transmitted what they heard and saw and learned from 
Christ and what the Spirit had brought to their minds. When the 
Caliph again suggests that the “ FurgSn ” has abrogated the “ Inpl ’’ 
as the Gospel abrogated Moses, the Patriarch says that changes of the 
law of Moses had been pedicted in Jer. xxxi. 32-34 and Joel ii. 28-30.’- 
More particularly with regard to the corruption of the Scripture. 
Al Mahdi says that there were many prophecies of Muhammad in the 
Scriptures, but the books have been coraupted.® Timothy replies 
that if this is the case then where is the unoorrupted copy whereby 
it may be known that the books in the hands of the Christians have been 
corrupted 1 What had the Christian to gain from such a proceeding ? 
From the Gospel all the doctrines of the faith were taken ; how coMd 
they suffer it to be corrupted ? Though there were prophecies of Christ 
in the Jewish Scriptures, the Jews had not attempted to change their 
wording. Even if Christians had been able to corrupt the books 
which they had in their hands how could they do this with books held 
by the Jews with whom they were in conflict. Finally, if the Christians 
had changed the books in any way they would have altered those 
things which, according to some people, were undignifl.ed in the Chris- 
tian faith and so an embarrassment, e.g., Christ’s growth in wisdom. 
His eating and drinking, His fatigue, His anger and lack of omni- 
science, His prayers, His passion and crucifixion |ind burial. While 
in general there is a good deal to say for Timothy’s argument, when 
we look at the things which he says were considered to be imdignified 
and unworthy we cannot help but express our utter amazement! 
Surely Timothy could not mean that he had any sympathy with such a 
view. If he did he implies a greater condemnation for the Christianity 

* Apok>m of Timethti, pp. 47 ff. 
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of Wb day. The Cross was indeed to be a stumbling block to the Jew 
and foolishness to the Greek, but that it should be considered an 
erabarrassraont to the Christian is not understandable at all. The 
Cross is the glory of Christ, and Timothy elsewhere says as much. It 
is true that he ascribes those ideas to others, but it almost seems as 
if he thought that it would have boon much better if the object of his 
advocacy had boon someone who did not oat and drink and had not 
suSered fatigue and death. It does seem as if those early writers and 
theologians found the true humanity of Christ an embarrassment to 
them. It is not that ho is not prepared to defend the Cross. He 
worships the Cross because it is the cause of life,* and it is only fitting 
that the medium by which God showed His love to all should he the 
medium through which all show their love to God, but there seems to 
be an embarrassment about the Person on the Cross. 

(/) Muhammad. Little can bo added to what has already been 
indicated in the preceding pages on the person of Muhammad in the 
pages of the apologists. Prophecies of his advent are sought in the 
former Scriptures and tho su^estion is made that just as the Jews 
rejected Christ so tho Christians have rejected Muhammad. Tho usual 
reply is to quote copiously from the Old Testament, prophooios of 
Christ similar to those found in Cyprian, and to state that wiero is no 
prophecy of Midiammad at all to bo found cither there or in tho Now 
Testament. From tho Muslim side are usually advanced Bout, xviii. 18 
and tho question of tho Jews to Jesus Art Thou that Prophet 1 ” 
The question of tho Paraclete is always raisotl. To this question the 
Patriarch Timothy replies that if Muhammad wore tho Paraclete he 
would he tho Spirit of God and incorporeal and invisible. Tlie Para- 
clete searches the deep things of God, but Muhammad confesses 
ignorance (Sura vi. 50). Tho Paraclete wrought miracles through the 
disciples but Muhammad not a single miracle through his. Since David 
said that by tho Spirit of Go<l all tho powers were created this would 
mean that Muhammad would have to bo a Creator.* Some attack the 
character of Muhammad and some, like Timothy, are conciliatory. 

(sr) Signs and Mimclea to procure Faiih. Generally speaking, too 
much stress is placed on miracles as proof of the truth of religion and 
■the mission of tho prophets. True, sometimes tho good works and piety 
of Christians are advanced as a proof, but oven here there is a tendency 
to supplement this by appeal to mysterious powers. Sometimes it is 
suggested that miracles are needed to “ overpower ’* men’s opposition. 
•The very word which is used for miracles in tho Arabic {rmdjm) 
means something which renders impotent.* In the of Gre- 
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gentius and Herban we find that tbe whole controversy ends with the 
conversion of Herban after a miraculous appearance of our Lord in 
answer to the prayers of the Archbishop. The Jews were blinded by 
the vision, but their sight was restored by baptism. Timothy does 
indeed close his conversation with the Caliph with a description of the 
pearl of great price which shines of itself and is known by its lustre 
when it is found, but xmfortunately too little is made of the self- 
authenticating truth. The appeal to piety is often accompanied by 
claims to powers acquned by asceticism which make strange reading. 
Apparently the more violence a man could do to his nature the more 
pious he was esteemed. 

Fart of the appeal to signs is seen in the climax that success is the 
hallmark of truth. In the earlier days the Christians pointed to the 
forlorn state of the Jews as the sign that Gk>d had forsaken them. 
Thus we find Aphraates ^ asking : “Do you think that God is with you 
though you are dispersed among the nations ? ” The Jew in this 
case is ready with bis reply, quoting Lev. xxvi. 44 : “ And yet for all 
that, when they be in the land of their enemies, I will not reject them, 
neither will I abhor them, to destroy them utterly, and to break my 
covenant with them : for I am the Lord their God.” Chrysostom ® 
makes the same appeal to the evidence of success. " The very tomb 
of His slain body, small and constricted as it is, is more reverenced 
than the palaces of Kings.” The Gk)spel has been preached even in 
the British Isles. Understandable as this is for poor frail human 
beings who look on outward things, is it not somewhat presumptuous 
for the followers of the “ despised and rejected of men ” ? 

How might the Muslim retort now as he well could do that since 
the conquests of the armies of Islam had laid low a mighty empire, 
^d’s blessing was upon Islam, and the truth of Islam was proved. 
Even the Nestorian Patriarch anticipates this. 

1 patrol. Syr., Vol. i, Bomily xvii. 

* See m hit) proof that OhriBt is God to Jews and Greeks in Patrologia Oraeca, xlvui, 
813 ff. 





SECTION TWO 

THE INTRODUCTION OP RHILOSORHY INTO ISLAM 

A. T II M T K A N S L A T 0 K S AN J) T H K I Jl W O R K 

We have shown in an earlier section tliat tho Christian Oliiiroh in. 
the East Iia»l developed, pliilosophical schopls and that theology had 
been treated in tho plulosophical manner. Wo have now to answer 
the question as to how Islam became acquainted with the philosophical 
sources, with Plato, Aristotle and the Neoplatonists, which, having 
served their purpose in philosophizing Christian theology, were to be 
set to the same task in Islam. Who were tho early teachers of Islam 
in this particular province ? It is here that we shall see the begin- 
nings of those philosophkial schools which, famous as tho “ Arabian 
Philosophy ”, wore destined at the period of their higlu'st development, 
to achieve sonw'thing which would lend Islam an unique influence in 
tho Middle Ages and refashion tho Aristotelian Rohofastio of Europe. 

It is remarkable how in Islam’s earlier formative period, that reli- 
gion took gifts which the Cliristian Church offered, and later at her 
zenith returned to Christian scholars of tho M iddlo Ages what she owed. 
The return was made with an accumulated iutorest of doubtful value 
to Christianity as such but as a stimulus to thought in tho renaissance 
doubtless an enrichment. 

Lot it be understood that the philosophy with which wo are primarily 
concerned hero is the Hellenistic. Tliat there wore other influences 
at work is quite certain, but a great deal of research must be under- 
taken if those are to bo proptirly analysed and adequately presented. 
For the most part that rosiairch remains to bo done. It includes 
inquiry into tho Persian, Zoroastrian, Mazdian, ami Indo-Huddhist 
philosophies, and it can hardly bo undertaken hem. 

The first centre of philosophical culture which we should notice is 
Hatran in Mesopotamia, Mas'Ddl eonneets Greek philosophy with 
Harran, and in mentioning this speaks of Platonist, X*ytliagorean and 
Aristotelian doctrines. We have in tliis area the evidences of a pre- 
Islamic culture that resulted in an msloctic system which, on the one 
hand, displays elements akin to Eastern solar cults and tho Light 
myth, illurainism and Persian dualism and an omanational scheme of 
, First Cause, Intellect, Soul, Matter and the World, all of which grada- 
tions are thought of as interacting * and, on the other hand, a paganism 
which recalls tho reaction against Christianity in Egypt. Orpheus, 
Hermes, Apollonius of Tyana (Bullnus) with Agathodaeraoa and 

> Frairka d'Or, iv, 64-60. 

• IrtKXiit of this in Miskawitih, infra, 
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PytliagoBas were their prophets. These wrought miracles and taught 
men the mysteries. The nxany-sided Hermetic literature has its reflec- 
tion in Harran. Added to all this is Neoplatonism, which it is not 
always easy to differentiate in that setting from older— perhaps 
Indian— emanation systems. The synthesis, if it can he dignified by 
such a term, is already complete before it comes to us. An identifica- 
tion which the Harranians made between Hermes and Seth, and 
Agathodaemon and Enoch hints at some sort of Gnosticism.^ Some of 
the later pantheistic notions of Islam may have had their origin in 
this school. But the occult and mystical were not the only interests 
of the Harranians. We find notable Aristotelians among them. The 
Fihrist mentions one Abu Euh, the Sabian, as a translator of the 
Physics, and Thabit b. Qurra summarized the Hermenewtihs and 
.commented on part of the Physics with the commentary of Porphyry. 

Nor was the Sabian left untouched by Christianity. Not far away 
were Edessa and Rasain. From the former city we read of Jacob of 
Edessa, and it is there we find the Syrian compilations of the pseu- 
depigrapha of Pythagoras, Socrates, Plutarch and Dionysius. If ever 
the Greek literature apart from the philosophy had a chance to make 
some impact upon the East, it might have done so from that city. 
Theoplulus of Edessa (d. 786) translated the lUcd and the Odyssey of 
Homer into Syriac. Theophilus was the court astronomer of the Caliph 
Mahdi (776-786) and he translated the Sophistica of Aristotle into 
Syriac. Jacob was born just within the Muslim era and studied in 
Alexandria and other centres. His Enchiridion was a treatise on 
philosophical terms and some people credit him with the invention 
of the vowel system in Syriac.® 

Another centre whence the Greek learning spread into the Middle 
East was Persia. There we find both Neoplatonist and Nestorian 
exiles. Erdmaim ® has said : “ When Justinian, in the year 529, 
closed the schools of philosophy through anxiety for the Christian 
doctrine, he did not realize that if he had let them continue, the anti- 
Christian philosophy would not have been in the least dangerous, 
because it would have perished of itself, but being compelled to emi- 
grate toward the Orient, it would, centuries afterwards, exercise an 
influence upon Christian thought more powerful than he had ever 
feared.” 'VPhdle this puts rather too much emphasis on one particular 
episode in the infiltration of the Hellenistic philosophy into the Middle 
East, there can be no doubt that the exile of the Neoplatonist philo- 
sophers to which he refers and their taking refuge with Anushirwan* 
Khusru (c. A.D. 630) was an event fraught with important consequences 
for the development of thought in Persia. There were translations of 

^ See ShaJtrMtanl : Al MUdwa'nNiM(Oxaeto-a),'^'s>.ifiZS. 

• For fuller details, see Wright : Short Sktory of Syriac Lit., p 149. 

• Bistory of PUloaoyhy, Vol, i, p. 263. 
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Greek pTailosopWcal works into PaWawi before tlic Muslim era. And 
while Persia is ordinarily associated with the dualism of Zoroastrianism 
it should bo romeraborod that there were monistic schools of thought 
there influenced by Indian and Buddhistic thought. Such schools 
would find something congenial in the Neoplatonist emphasis on the 
transcendent One and something to fortify tlumi in their monistic 
leanings. However little or much the exile of Simplicius, Damascius, 
and their companions may have accomplished directly, some of the 
attractiveness of Neoplatonism for the groat mystical poets of Pomia 
may be due to an early familiarization of the Peraiana with Neo- 
platonist doctrine. Add to this the reinforcement of such influences 
from the Christians of the Nostorian Church and the subsequent 
Persian influence in the Mxislim empire at Baghdad, and we may find 
that a great deal of the favour extended to Greek thought in the 
'Abhasid Caliphate was fostered by Persians. 

Of the names wo have mentioned, by far the most important for us 
is Simplicius, whoso commentaries we find mentioned again and again 
in the translations and the source Uteraturo for “ Arabian ” philosophy. 
In Simplicius wo have an example of the synthesis of Ariatotoliauism 
and Neoplatonism. He belongs to the school of Porphyty. Wo find 
that he wrote commentaries on Aristotle’s fk (^oeUt, Da Anitm, the 
Physics, the CcAegcrries, etc. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that these hist roinnants of the 
Academy were the sole agents in bringing the pliilosophy of Greece to 
Islam. Their name is legion. High and low took part in it. The 
Muslim could learn the Greek knowledge from his follow-citizens. 
MansQr (760-776) made a direct appeal to the Byzantine Emperor to 
send him mathematical works. Item the beginning of his reign 
Christians were the chief medium for the transmission of Greek learning 
and science. Until the tenth century they remained in the ascendancy 
as scribes, doctors and translators.^ Prom that period they begin to 
decline, baving lost touch with the source of their inspiration. The 
geneaal level of culture of the Christians up to that time was high, 
though they did not produce any man of outstanding and original 
genius suoh as A1 ParabI, Ibn Slnii and A1 Bfrfinl, 

Before the advent of Islam wo have in Persia the Nostorian Schools 
and therefore the Aristotolianism which the school of Antioeli favoured. 
Of the great scholars of that juried may bo mentioned Paulus Persa, 
who is also called Paul of Nisibis (630-680 ?). Ho is credited with a 
'Logic which he dedicated to KhusrQ. He is for many reasons a most 
important personage. He stands in the line of direct influence upon 
Junilius AMcanus and Cassiodorus. The debt of tbe former to Paul 

^ In trha tinio of Ibn MkkikWiyii wo havo ovidonoo that tboro wan a groat oolonj of 
QmU In Thoy appoalod to the Bytlm Patrlaroh to appoint a motropoiltan 

for them, Bm Browno : cf VhHdkmiiy in p* 57, 
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is obvious from Ms Institulia I^gidaria wHcb is tie precursor of De 
InHiiutione dimmnm Lkeranm written by Cassiodorus. Here we 
have examples of the principles of exegesis which Paul taught. In 
him we find those problems discussed which afterwards agitated the 
schools of Islam, e.g., whether there was creation nihilo or an eternal 
primary matter. We should also note his theories in opposition to 
dualism and his discussion of the formula “ God possesses contrary 
qualities” devised in the interests of a severe monism. To save 
dualism and the opposition of two principles, one of evil and one of 
good, one of light and the other of darkness, there were those who would 
predicate both light and darkness of the One Principle, sacrifioing a 
unity of internal harmony for an external and arithmetical unity.^ 
It should be noted that Paul of Persia wrote in Syriac, but most of 
these Syrians seem to have been bilingual. 

We now come to those Christian translators who were the direct 
means of bringrng the works of the Gre^ philosophical writers to the 
Muslims. These are quite weU known by Muslim writers. Some of 
them, though Christians, have been claimed as Muslim philosophers. 
Thus Shahrastanl says that among the Muslim philosophers are 
ljunayn b. Ishaq, Yahya b. %6i, etc.® The Fthrist of Nadim® is 
constantly referring to these writers who sometimes were mere scribes, 
but sometimes collectors of manuscripts, translators and commentators. 
Some of them must have been men of great intellectual ability though 
not, perhaps, original thinkers. They probably added little to the 
tradition which they received. They seem to have exercised care in 
their work, and even when it was merely of a scribal character they 
took the trouble to record the state of the manuscript they used and, 
when opportunity ofiered, corrected these manuscripts by the use of 
better ones which came to hand.* Naton is writing in a.d. 987, and 
in addition to him we have evidence from Mas'udi (d. 966) and Biruni 
(late tenth century), and from bibliographers and writers of bio- 
graphical sketches like Ibn Khallikan. Ibn Miskawaih will be given, 
in evidence of the material assimilated, in a short translation, to which 
notes have been added. 

A Jacobite commentator of whom we frequently hear in Muslim 
circles is Yahya Nahwi, John the Grammarian also known as Phil- 
oponus. There seems to be some imcextainty about his date. Some 
accoimts would make him contemporary with Muhammad and some 
much later in the time of Mu‘ta§im (b. 796). We may dismiss as apo- 
cryphal the story that he tried to preserve the library at Alexandria 
from the Muslim invaders. Indeed we may take it for granted that he 

1 Cf. Land ; Anecdota Syriaca, xv (Leyden, 1870). 

* K%t&b ul Milal wa*n Niha% ii. 348. 

® The main account is to bo found in pp. 331-'370 of my copy published in Cairo 
(n.d.). 

* Fihnst^ p. 352, 
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was not tlien alive, but lived in the sixth (umtury. It is possibh* that 
he was a disciple of Ammouius tho Ncoplatouist. The Fihrixt * refers 
to his wfirks in nitutation froclns,® Aristoth* and (hilcn. What- 
ever ho wrote in refutation of Aristotle did not prevent him from writing 
oommetifeiries on the (laU'gwm, tho Vfior Awtlytm, th(i Posterior 
Amlytm and tho Phyms. His book against Protsl us was oti the subj ect 
of the fttornity of the world and it was translated into Arabic.® 

A famous family of translators was that of I.lunayu b. Ishaq (B09 -73). 
He was a physician in tho court of the Caliphs Mutawakkil and Watjiiq 
bi’llah. He travelled in the Byzantine empire and there studied Greek, 
and he brought back with him many manuscripts. Ho was most 
prolific in his translation work, which included Euclid * as well as the 
Philosophers. His interest in medical matters and in meteorology is 
referred to by Mas'udi.® His translations include the Laws of Plato,® 
the B&pMie and tho Tiimmts. His translations of Aristotle are the 
CcOegories, Q&ner<dkm and Corruption, tho wholo of De Anirna, parts of 
tho Prior and Posterior Analytics, and tho UermneMm, With his 
tmnslatiou of tho Oategorm ho iuoludod tho ootnra<intary of X*orphyxy. 
He amended Ibu BHrlq’s translation of De Ooeh et Mundi and epi- 
tomized tho Eerm&mitios. Most of his translations seem to have been 
into S 3 n’iao and it is oven said that he translated tho Prior Analytics 
into Syriac from an Arabic version by Theodore, but this may be a 
mistake. Ho and his son Ishaq and his nephew scorn to have formed 
a school of translators in Baghdad, and wo often find it recorded that 
l.lunayn did a certain transktion into Syriac anti that lsha<i ’ trans- 
lated it into Arabic. Tho Translations attributed to the latter are 
Aristotle’s ithetorw., Do Anitm,'^ the Ethm (with Porphyry's com- 
mentary), the wholo of tho Post Andi/tws into Syriae, MattA b. Yflnus 
turning it into Arabic, tho Ilmnmeiam into Arabic from tho Syriac of 
his father, tho Topm into Syriac, whence it was done into Arabic by 
Yahya b. ‘Adi, and tho commentaries of Thomistius and Alexander of 
Aphrodisias on tho same. Ho is also credited with a translation of 
Plato’s Sophist with the coramontary of Olympiodorus. Aristotle’s 
Metaphysica, De Anima, Getteraiion and Corruption and Emm’nmties 
he translated with Alexander’s commontarios. 

Matta b. Yttnus,® sometimes called Abtl Bishr Matta b. Yflnus al 
Qannai was a translator and commentator. Among bis translations 

‘ y. 3B6. 

® Bee AI BIram’H India (Baeliau’s i, 30, ete. 

^ ® Btoinsclmddep : IMe AmbimJkn Ueifmtdztingen am dm QrmhUchenp p. 93. 

^ Xbn j (Do Blane) L 478. 

* Prairm d*Or^ iv, 180 ff. 

’ See PihfkU 344, 352, et<s. lefeld died 910 Bee ako llm IShftllikaris : (0e 
Slaue) L 187. 

* Bee Mae*0idl : Pmirits d^Or^ iv. 01. 

® Fihriit md Brookelmaim, i. 207, He died 940. 
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were the Sophistics of Aristotle into Syriac, the Polios from Syriac 
into Arabic, several parts of De Coelo et Mundi and the commentary 
of Alexander on De Generatiom et CorrupHone. He commented on the 
Categories, parts of the Prior Analytics, the Post Analytics, and the 
first part of the Topics, and wrote a super-commentary on the com- 
mentary of Themistius on the Poetics. 

Ahfi. Zakariya Yahya b. ‘Adi al Mantiqi (d. 974),^ is credited with a 
translation of Plato’s Lms^ and Aristotle’s Poetics which “is said to 
contain Themistius also He translated Hunayn’s Syriac translation 
of the Physics into Arabic. He also turned the Sophtstics in the Syriac 
version of Theophilus into Arabic, and corrected a translation of the 
Twnaeus. He seems to have done a good deal of emendation, the 
Phaedrus, the Physics of Abu Rflh, the Sabian, Matta’s translation of 
Alexander’s commentary on Generation and Corruption and the com- 
mentary of Themistius on De Codo et Mundi all passing throng his 
hands. He also did some work with Alexander’s commentary on the 
Topics, 

Yahya b. Bitriq ® (f. ninth century) is said to have translated the 
Timaeus, and Aristotle’s Meteorology and an abridgement of the De 
Anima. He was also responsible for a version of the Booh of Ammals 
and De 'Coelo et Mmd/i which ^''^layn amended. Qusta b. Luqa is 
attributed with a translation of a book by Plato on the principles of 
geometry. He turned the Syriac of Hunayn’s translation of the 
Physics into Arabic. Beside these Nadim says that he translated 
commentaries of Alexander Aphrodisias on the Physios and Generation 
and Corruption and Yahya Na^hwi on the former work. ‘Abd ul 
MasOi b. ‘Abdullah Na'ima al !Him§i is mostly famous for a translation 
of the so-callod Theology of Aristotle into Syriac and a translation of the 
Sophistics. We read of one Abu’l-Khayr al f’l Khammar (late 
tenth century) as the author of a harmony of Christianity and Philo- 
sophy. Others whom we may briefiy name are Abu ‘Ali ‘Isa b. Ishaq 
b. Zur'a (d. 1008),* and several who are merely names, a certain Basil 
who is said to have translated the Physios with the commentary of 
Porphyry, Stephen of Alexandria who summarized the Hermeneutics 
and whose work on the Categories is also mentioned in the Fihnst,'om 
Theodore or Theodoras who, according to the same, translated the 
Prior Analytics into Arabic, and perhaps most surprising of all, a book 
by Gregory of Nyssa on the Nature of Manf is mentioned by Nadim. 
In contrast to the very extensive list of Christian translators, we find 
very few Muslims engaged in this task, but the day was shortly toL 

^ Fihnst, 369 and Brockelmaim, i 207. 

® Fihnst, 344. 

® Brockoimann, 1 , 203. 

* Brookelmami, i. 208. 

» nkrist, 357. 
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come when they would use the material provided for them and, bring- 
ing fresh nunds to the work, accomplish a new synthesis which became 
familiar to Christians after an interval of centuries. 

It would bo as well hero to summarize the results in order to form 
some idea of the material available at this time ami which forms the 
hulk of the source litoratnro for the later philosophy of Islam. 

Of Plato wo find the following works known and translated at 
least into Syriac if not into Arabic. Lmfm, dummies, the two called 
AMbiades, B‘uthy(lmu$, Gorgias, £m, Protagorm, Euthgphm, Crito, 
Theactelm, Cratylus, Sophist, Timaeus,^ Panmnides, Phaedrus, Meno, 
Menmmis, Thaion (?), the two called Hippias, Phaedo,^ Clitopho, 
Bepvblio, Laws,* Apology of SoorMes,* Tlmges, PoUtims ; and Minos, 
Hippcurchus, AthMixm (?) and a book on the principles of geometry 
attributed to Plato. Of commentaries on Plato wo have reference to 
those by Proclus on PhaMo, Gorgias, part of the Eepublio,* and Timaeus 
and that of Olympiodorus (fifth century) on Sophist.^ 

For Aristotle ® the list is also quite (jomproluuisive. Wo find Cale- 
gories, Hemmeidics, Prior Amlytm, ApmivMm (the name for the 
Poslmor Amlyties in the Muslim writi'rs, following Galen and Alex- 
ander of Aplirodisias), Topics, Rkdorio, Pwim, Physiat,'* Ik Ooeh ei 
Mundi, Be Gemralione et Corruptione, Ik Anirm, the Ethks and the 
MeKaphyms}^ The commentaries known are : Nicolaus, Hiinplieius 
particularly on Physios, Be. Anirm, Categories and Ik Goeh et Mundi, 
Damascius (perhaps), Themistius “ (so e-ittensivoly mentioned that it is 
futile to particularize), Alexander of Aplirodisias (also most exten- 
sively used), Olympiodorus on Ik Anima,^* Porphyry on Prior 
Analytics, Categories, Ethics and his Isagogc?* 

The Nooplatonists known include the following : Proolus who, in 
the Fihrist is given his full name Uiadochus Proclus and to whom is 
attributed, bi^ide the commentaries mentioned, boohs on Pythagoras, 
his Elmesds of Theology, and a shorter Elmerds which wo believe is 
otherwise unloiown. He is also mentioned and quotel in A1 BiranI’s 

^ ! Prairirnd^Oft 184 m<l mid FihriM^ *144 1 

* Gjp. 853» AIBIrtoS: (BMihmt'iitmm.)* 1* tsfca 

« A1 BMiil : op» ciLt t, 65, ii. 106, lU quotes it in L 85-6, 

* Al Birtlnl : cM., 1 128» m, oto, 

* Betecd to by Ibn Abl UsayM*^ ot Al BMnI : op, ii, 171. 

« Bauniitark : (elmchkhki i&r LU,f p. 23 L 

’ Quoted by Ibn Blna, of, ako Fihrktf 344. 

fl Mas^adi 5 op. cU., ii.m and Fihrki, 358, eto. 
r » AlBirftnii op. aX, quotes i. 320. 

»» MmmX: op.ci«.,ii.250. 

Fihrki, 355. 

»» Mas^adl : op. iv* 61, and FiktUt^ 357, oto., ako Al BIr5n!, ptmnm. 

: op. cU.f iv, 61, and Ffhmt, 353, 857, oto. 

Fihmt, 352. 

MWttdl ! op. eii., uL 68, eto. 

w P. 853, 
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India?- Poipliyry is well known.® Simplicius we have already had 
occasion to mention. Beside these there are Ammomus® and lam- 
blichus and some less important names. Pseudo-Dionysius seems to 
have been known but not by name so far as we have learned. H is 
disciple and devotee Maximus (680-662) is mentioned.* Plotmus is 
known tlirough the misnamed Theology of Aristotle which contains 
some of the material to be found in the EnneoAs. Thi s book is to-day 
obtainable in cheap form in the East. Its exordium runs : “ The 
book of Aristotle the Philosopher called in Greek the Affiulvjiya 
{theohgia). It is the statement on Divmity with the commentary of 
Porphyry the Syrian and ‘Abd ul Masflb. b. ‘Abdullah Na’ima al ffimsi ® 
and Abu Yusuf Ya'qub b. Ishaq al Kindi amended it for Ahmad b. al 
Mu'tasim,” The Elements of Theology was known m an abridgement or 
rather translation of parts of that book into Arabic. This Arabic 
compilation became, when translated into Latin, the Liber de Oamis, 
which we find quoted so much in the mediseval scholastics. It is 
rather interesting to see that Al BirunI refers a book of this name to 
ApoEonius of Tyana.® 

Among other famous Greeks of whom we find some notice in the 
early bibliographers we may instance Galen and Hippocrates,’ 
Plutarch,® Pythagoras,® and Socrates,*® and Homer is quoted by Al 
Blrfini.** Hermes is known apparently only as an astrologer.*® 

On the whole, we find that Aristotle takes the chief place and that he 
is acclaimed as the philosopher par excellence, but there does not seem 
to have boon any standard of judgment available to the Muslims, 
alongside the works which were copied and translated for them, whereby 
they might be able to distinguish Aristotle from Plato or the Neo- 
platonists. It seems to be assumed that, except in minor points, all 
taught the same, that is the truth. Their very Aristotle comes to them 
for the most part at the hands of Neoplatonists, and of his com- 
mentators Themistius and Alexander are plainly preferred, but the 
former seems to have been more in favour than the latter, particularly 
with ShahrastanI, and Ibn Sina before him. Subjects which we find 
rooted and integral in the later theology have their origins in Aristotle, 
e.g„ the denial of i nfinite series, or the impossibility of infinite causes 

1 1, 67. 

“ Fihrist, 364, 367, etc. Al BirOnI • Indm {ed. cU.) i 43. Mas'ildi : op oil. iu. 68, 
iv. 8. 

» Fihrist, 356 and Al BlrOni : op. ed., i 86. 

* Bofarence lost 

‘ In the Arabic of this name there is a toMid written m my copy of. Emessa. • 

• Fthrist, 373 , see Al Birlinl : op ed., i. 40 

’ Al Blrflid : op. erf , i. 98, 123, 222, 36 and ii 168, etc. Mas'Mi -.op erf , ux. 134, etc. 

« nUHa, 342 and 366. 

» Ibid., 342 

“ Op. erf., i. 42, !)8 and 231. 

« Fihxia, 373. „ „ 
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and oifoots, the argument from the First Mover (though some reject 
this), his definitions in the Metaphysics, the division of form and matter, 
the classification of the possible and the necessary, 'riiero is an acquain- 
tance with clomouts to bo found in Aristotle, Plato and the Noo- 
platonists with regard to the Soul, and all are forced into a strange 
juxtaposition which hardly becomes a syiitliesis. 'nius wo have the 
division of the soul as rational, concupisciblo and irascible, which is 
Galenist Aristotolianism, joined with ideas contained in thtt Phaedo,^ 
and such conceptions as the pre-existence of the soul and transmigra- 
tion (raised as a question to bo refuted). The mystical idea of union 
with the One® reflects Neoplatonism. A1 Farabi uses arguments for 
the existence of God which have their origin in the Timams. 

Ttt his Fields of Gold,^ Mas'udi gives us glimpses of the debates which 
took place on the nature of the Soul, on the spheres, meteorology, the 
properties and measurement of figures, disposition and nature, rela- 
tion and aggregation, the syllogism, e.ompo8ition, physicji in general, 
metaphysics, substance, accident, etc. The discussion still goes on. 

Tt is a dangerous proceeding to try to reconstruct the body of know- 
ledge available to these early Muslims. It is just as easy to under- 
estimate their knowletlge as to overestimate it. We have not only the 
lists of hooka to go by, but the smlden hmlding genius of the early 
Muslim writers ou philosophy. No one can iloubt the genius of A1 
BMnI, and there are the less scientific but more purely philosophical 
A1 Kindi, Al Fariibt and Ibn Hina. Tliere was a stimulus of an unique 
order behind their work, and it is not to be account^sd for by a mere 
smattering of knowletlge about books but of real ami commendable 
study of them. The pity is that they had not more than they pos- 
sessed and more to make their critical judgment souutler, but oven 
as it was they wore able to accomplish a great deal. 

So that the reader may form some sort of in<le|Ksndent judgment 
on the subjects which at this early period wore diseussed by the philo- 
sophizing theologians we hero append a translation of the Shorter 
Theology of Ibxi Miskawaih called Al Fnm ul Asghnr. With this wo 
have given footnotes which are not to bo taken as indicating the imme- 
diate source so much as parallel ideas to bo found in early writers 
which illustmto the general body of hloas curront at this period, 
Nothing in the nature of dogmatism about the sources is intended. 
If sometimes we have been betrayed into a categorical sfaitemont 
which appears to conflict with this warning wo crave forgiveness. Wo 
are here very seldom travelling in the region of absolute certainty, 

Ibn Miskawaih died an old man in a,1). 1030. Ho was said to be a 

‘ Al BlrOni : op. c«„ 1. 320. 

* i. 05 f» MaH'ftdl : nt,, L HI* 

» Al Blrtlnl s op, eU,, L 00* 

* Op, 
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convert from Zoroastrianism to Islam, but if tbe work of a modem 
writer^ contains genuine material for ks life and work, it seems 
possible that he had some association with Harran, for his works are 
said to have oontamed an account of Thales, Hermes Trismegistus and 
Agathodaemon. In the account given m YaqQt’s JDidumary of Famous 
Men ® we find him a devotee of Yahya b. ‘Adi and in the service of 
Abul Khavr al Hasan al Khammar. the Christian, already mentioned 
as the author of a harmony of Christianity and philosophy. Mention 
is made of his study of the Isagoge and the Categories. Not much is 
known of his life, but his great work Tajarib uL TJmam (The Experiences 
of the Natwns) has been published in facsimile,® and Al Fam al Asgim 
was published in Beimt. 


B. 

AL FAWZ UL A8GHAR 

THE SHOBTBR THEOLOGY OE 
IBN MISKAWAIH 

PART I. GOD 

CAP. I. THE PEOOP FOB THE EXISTENCE OP AN ABTIPIOBE 

In one respect this question is very easy and in another it is very 
hard. On the one hand the quest of this supreme goal transcends our 
customary ends and purposes, while on the other hand there is nothing 
so clear and evident, because the essence of the Exalted Truth is most 
luminous and bright. Thus the proof of the Creator is exceedingly 
easy in respect of His Essence, but in respect to the impotency and 
infirmity of human intelligence it is eirtraordinaiily difficult. A 
philosopher has made this clear by an excellent illustration of the bat 
which is incapable of seeing the sun. In the same way, man’s reason 
fails to perceive the essence of God.* 

Wherefore sages and rational philosophers have endured great pains 
and mortifications to achieve this honourable quest and, becoming 
imtred to the hardships of the task, have gradually progressed to that 
measure of contemplation of the Creator which is within the compass 
of the creature. And in truth, there is no other way to the knowledge 
of God except these mortifications and gradual advances. 

^ Miibaminad Bilqit : Ravdat ul JrnnSi, 70. 

> Vol 2, 88. 

• Gibb Memorial Series No. 7 (Old Series). 

* Ariat t Mdaphysica, Bk a 993a, 30 ff. It is interesting to note tbat the opening 
words and the illnstration of the bat almost translate Aristotle. But in Anstotle the 
subject of inquiry which is in “one way easy and another way hard”islVuth. Here there 
is a tacit acceptance of the identification oi the Creator of the Universe with the Truth, 
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{''TMaiiy men liavo thought that the philoBophors have selfishly hidden 
this matter and have not allowed these things to bo revealed to the 
common people. But this is not so. Tlio fact is that the intellects of 
common people are iputo incapable of grasping this subjoci , as the 
illustration mentioned above shows. These points should be considered 
in the pursuit of this lofty goal, so that gradually advancing from the 
low to the high, the difficulties oncoimtorod in traversing the stages of 
this hard journey may ho borne with patience and fortitude, so that 
haply success may be achieved as wo will hereinafter briofiiy explain, 
indicating its principles and rules. 

The truth is, that the reason our intellects fall short in grasping 
divine and spiritual things is that man is the ultimate stage of physical 
existence, and after reaching the human creation elemental composi- 
tions come to an end. Thus the manifold veils and material composi- 
tions have become a veil to the intellect, that bright substance. These 
veils of matter prevent the intellect from perceiving intellectual 
things. For .simple elements, when they proceed from their primary 
state to the intermixture of multiplicity, come as far as the human 
composition and then stop. Because it is impossible for the csomposi- 
tion and lUssolutiou of thiup actually produced to be infinite or with- 
out an end. Ho then, if in this composition man should desire to 
perceive the simple elements, it is only by reversing the process and 
dissolving (or reducing to its simple oloments) what has been composed 
and what has resulted in this final human composite, that one could 
perhaps arrive at the (other) oxbremo of the simple oloments. For in 
reference to man, pur<t elomonts are at the opposite extreme, and so the 
perception of them is hard and troublosomo for him. A certain philo- 
Bopluit in a hook called Sam'u'l Kiyan ^ has said most cogently that 

* w IStm'nf was titio givoft to Arabio tranulatlons of 

Afinfcoilo^a Phyma, In Kmhf m howavor, it i» maid that tho book oallad 

Kiy&n i$ by Aloxandor of Aphrotli»ia« (il. 200 M.O.) and is an abbreviation of 
Atiatotk'n Phy»%c«, Thoro aro oight mattom di«ou»aod in it. On the iOirat Abtt Bttb 
has oommentcKi and Yahy& b. *Ad{ (Jaoobita Christian d. a.n. 974| of. Brnkd* 
mann^ i, 207) amondod this oommentaty. Tho sooond was translatad into Syriao by 
IJlunayn b. Isbilq (d. A.n. 800« of. HrmMimnn^ i. 200 f.) and Yaby4 b. *Adl translatad 
it tho Syria© into Arabia. Tho fonrth was oacpomwled in %hvm artiolos by Yabyi 
b. *Adl. Tho ilfth was tho subjoot of a ©ommontary by Quitft b. Ltiql. (d. a.n. 835, of. 
BfocMmam^ i. 204). Tlio aovonth was translated by the latter. Porphyry expounded 
the iirst four artioles. The oommentary of Themistius was translated from Syriao 
into Arabi© by Abft Biahr b. Matts (d. a.n. 040, of. Broch^ i.» p. 207). Abtt Ahmad b. 
Kirmast (?) ©omiuentcul on this. Th&bit b. Qurra {d. a.n. B86, of. Bmh, i. 217) 
©ommentod on part of the drst artiole. Abti Ibr&hlm b. ae $alt translated the llrst 
article. Abu*I Faraj Qud5iua b. JaTar (d. a.n. 022, of. Brocket i. 228) also commented 
on parts of the first arti<4©. Komifttius expounded the whole book, but as it was not 
clear, Yaby4 Habwl (John tho Grammarian) commented on it and this he did from the 
Greek into the Arabic in a work of ton volumes (cf. JiAnX p. 356, where it Is said that 
John was a Jacobite Christian). Cf. also Finlay’s Memory of tfm Bymntim Empm^ 
Pt, I, Cap. JH, 8ect, ii ; and Cap. IV, Soot, i (Dent, 132 £ and 101 If,). For further 
information in regard to Anstotle in Islam, the article by De Boer in the Mmyolmmdia 
ofhhm* Vol. i, 432 IT. should be consulted. 
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the parts of human nature at the time of composition were in. their 
lowest stage, and after natural composition came to their final stage. 
Or, to put it in another way, those parts or elements which were at 
that time nearest are now farthest away, and if you consider this in 
relation to the human composite, they become still more remote. 

From this explanation it can be estimated, when man has such a 
difficulty in reaching the perception of things which are nearest to him 
in the universe of bodies and which are parts of his own composition, 
how exceedingly difficult it must be for man to understand those divine 
things and abstract substances, when from that universe of light he is 
estranged and separated in every way and by the utmost distance i 

Bearing in mind all these difficulties, it is essential that when we 
attempt this supreme quest, namely, to traverse the universe of the 
abstract, we should first of all strive to attain to a knowledge of 
physical things ^ and then laboriously proceed gradually, 

and with patience and fortitude to that supreme goal. Otherwise 
there is no way to achieve our object. 

Plato says that the one who desires success in any important purpose 
must courageously endure the difficulties and hardships which confront 
him. That great philosopher so said because when man seeks know- 
ledge of the realities of things, he must patiently and perseveringly 
consider the causes and origins of the universe and bear the difficulties 
which present themselves in the course of his inquiries and then at 
last he will reach the primary source before which there is no other; 
and this is the supreme achievement. 

Let it be understood that man may learn the natures or realities of 
things in two ways. The first is by way of the five senses, i.e., by the 
animal power (quwwa haiwemya) which is shared by man and animal 
alike,® The second is peculiar to man and is that which gives him 
superiority over all animals, and this is by means of the intellect. 
But it is not possible for man to perceive by the intellect alone without 
the assistance of sense until ho exercise prolonged endeavour and hard 
labour. For we have the external senses from our birth, and our 
rational soul never comes to a time throughout our whole life when we 
can dispense with the aid of the senses and the phantasies (emham) ® 
in perceiving and understanding. Therefore, when we decide to 
give our attention to any intellectual matter, because it is customary 
or a matter of habit with us for our phantasy to present sensible forms, 
the result is that no intellectual matter comes to our mind in its pure 

^ Jolitt of Damascus : De Orthod.f Bk. I, Cap. Ill (P 94, 796) proceeds on* 
the assumption that the Creator is known through the Creation and this is the basis of 
most Scholastic inquiry (cf. Peter Lombard : Mbr, IV Senkntiarum, VoL i, Bk. I, 
Distinct, iii, Cap, 1 , and Bonaventura ; Oommmtaria Queduor Libroa Sententiarum 
Magistn Petri Loinbardi, ad ho,), 

* Cf, John of iMmascus ; D« Fide Orthod , Bk. II, XII (P.G^., 94,925). 

» Cf. op. cUn Bk, n, Cap, XVII (P.<?., 94, 933), Wahm is the Aristotelian pta- 
taema which is not exactly imagination but rather presentation, Cf also Thmeua^ 71 . 
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form without the mclusion of some sensible form. So consider, that 
when you aim at understanditig the intellect, or the rational soul, or 
any other immaterial things, unless you fonn an idea of some cor- 
poreal form with which you are familiar and draw an analogy from 
that for the spiritual, there is no other way for you to understand 
them.^ This is the case with all those spiritual things which are beyond 
tbo universe of bodies and wbich we cannot perfectly understand in 
any way. Kg., when we think that beyond .all the universe of bodies 
there is oitlior a vacuum or a plenum,® powerful proof and rational 
argument clearly inform us that there can bo neither a vacuum nor a 
plenum. This cannot be taken iu by our mind because in tlie universe 
of bodies wo have become accustomed to think that everywhere there 
must bo either emptiness or fullness, and this in spite of sound reason 
proving conclusively that there is neither, and that we have the proofs 
before us. 

The reason is that wo are not habituated to perceiving intellectual 
matters and are most intimately ac-quainted with things of sense. 
But in spite of all this, when we engage in such hard endeavour that, 
contrary to our wont and nature, we succeed in concentrating our 
attention on intellectual matters and abstractions, and so far as it is 
possible, give up using the external senses, and think about intellectual 
things so much that at last wo form the habit and become inured to 
the toil, then the eyes ar<^ opcmed and it is learned how superior intel- 
lectual things are to tins things of sense. 

Mortmver, it then begins to <lawn upon our minds that in comparison 
to sensible things ititolleetual tilings are as an ornament of solid gold 
is to gilt. Vor all sensible things are subject to continual flux and 
alteration and nothing remains in the same state even for a short 
time. The reason for this is that no sensibles are devoid of matter, 
and in matter there is alwa;^8 loss or more, intensity and weakness, 
and susceptibility to alternating movoraont and rest. Ho, at the time 
of perception, we arc assured in ourselves that we have grasped the 
sensible thing in every respect, but then after a short time some change 
or other takes place and iu the real thing there is some divergence from 
our mental picture of it. Ijct us fix this subject in the mind by an 
illustration : Tlie eye sees something in a certain condition. It is 
certain that that thing will occur at another time in another condition 
because matter must change. Horaoono sees 55ayd to-day and finds 
him in a certain stable condition, but because Zayd’s natural heat is 
always acting upon his original moisture, some part is dissolved in the 
form of vapours, and by food and air there is something being sub- 
stituted from one moment to another. And this increase and decrease 
is going on in the body continually. So it needs must bo tliat when 

‘ Of. John of ; Dt Fid* (Mod,, «k. I, Gap. IX 94, Wl). 

A fsTouxito natiw of 4>«ounion. Of. ArM. Me^phyt., 1009 a 25 IT, 
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Zayd is sc<>n again, lie will be different from wbat was sensibly per- 
ceived at firat, although the sight may not be able to discern this with 
exactitude. But tho intellect understands quite well that variations 
in tho universe of bodies keep occurring and must so occur. 

This is the case with sensiblos, but in inteUigibles there is never any 
change and alteration, or movement and rest, but they are eternal 
and everlasting and remain in one condition. So to those people who, 
after groat toil and endeavour, begin to understand the inteUigibles, 
this world of sensiblos comes to be regarded as but an ornament of 
gilt and the world of spiritual things as tho genuine jewel.^ 

On account of these things Plato called this universe the world of 
sophistry,® and sages and philosophers have always considered this 
world to be the lowest and most inferior, and have never deigned to 
turn their attention to it, but, considering mteUectual things most 
honourable, have continuaUy occupied themselves in the quest of the 
same. 

It will bo plain from what has been said that when we proceed from 
the understanding of tho things of sense to the understanding of the 
universe of spiritual things, we have to exact excessive toil from our 
nature, and to bid fatowoll to all those forms which dwell in oux mind 
tho creation of our sonso-porception, and which are the cause of error 
and uncertainty in our perception of tho genuinely intellectual ; and 
wo have to out ourselves off from all those phantasies which are ob- 
tained through tho senses. But this severance of relations is a most 
difficult task, for how hard it is to dissociate ourselves from something 
which has always boon habitual to us, and to achieve a separation 
from the notions of ordinary people ! This severance is more difficult 
than tho actual knowing, because at such a time it is as if a man were 
to cut himsolf off from his former existence and choose another. But 
God’s oloct servants undertake this toil because the delights of this 
supromo knowledge pass not away and its end is exceedingly blissful 
and pleasant. By tho boon of this knowledge one walks in eternal 
realms and perpetual bounties fall to one’s lot, ultimately coming to 
dwell in Paradise, there to commune with the celestial hierarchy and 
to bo graced by blessed nearness to the Creator. May He be praised 
and magnified ! 

* 

^ Of Arist, Metapk 009b and 1036a 3 f£. It should, however, be observed that it is 
not merely the instability of sense, but the changeability of matter which hmders 
correct knowledge. For the inteUigibles, one must abstract from sense-impressions 
because we are not observing the same thing twice It is interesting to note that Abii 
Kashid 8a‘id an JNflsapOri was a contemporary of Ibn Miskawaih, and his Ktfdb nl 
MotsdHl contains a complete atomistic theory, Ibn Miskawaih is no atoimst, but in 
this passage he is considered by some Muslims to point that way. Of. also Plotinus : 
i, viiL 6, What we incorrectly call reality m the world of souse,’* 

® I.©,, illusion, of, Plotinus ; Mnneads, X, HU 6, “ Untruth and sophism it knows, 
not dif^Uly, not of its own nature, but merely as something produced outside itself^ 
something which it reoogmsses to b© foreign to tho verities laid up m itself.” 
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This is blio subject wbiob wo will explain as wo proceed. Ami because 
our quest is exceeding diffloult, several stages have boon sot, firstly, 
tbe lower Icnowledgif, secondly, tlio inttitraediato knowledge, and 
lastly, tbe supremo knowledge. Thus from tlio lowest knowledge, 
wliif.li is most fitting to our habit and nature, wc will proceed gradually 
from the bc'gmtiing, so that no stage may be left out. And when one 
s(.ag(i has bi‘«'.n properly traversed and its ideas comphitely mastered, 
then the second will bts begun.^ 

By this gradual pwxiess I have reached the. goal ; for that person 
alone can be called a philosopher who begins with the exact sciences ® 
{‘uUim riyMiya, i.e., mathematics, etc.) and proceeds step by step, 
and after acquiring logic, which is the instrument of philosophy, 
acquires knowledge of the natural sciences and attains to philosophical 
method. Otherwise a man is only entitled to be called according to 
th(! science ho serves. For instance, the one who knows the exact 
Hcu'iiccH will be called a mathematician, the one who knows the world 
of the stiirs an astroiuunor, another will be a physician, another a 
h)gician, amdlier a grammarian, etc. None of these win bo called a 
philoHopluT, Hut Iks wbo gra<lually acHpiiros all the sciences and 
reathos the nltiinate and linal stage can be called by the honourable 
title of pbilosopher.^ 

t!AI'. II. IlKHCUtUlNO HOW ALL THE 1‘IHLOSOFHERS OE OLD HAVE 
UNANIMOUanV AOHEBI) ON THE DOOTBINK OP THE ARTIPIOER OP THE 

UNIVEH8R * 

Of those p(H»ple who, according to tin* last chapter, are entitled to 
be called philosophers, i.e., those who, according to what has boon 
said, havo studied divine things after gradual advanoos and laborious 

* Tlxo oiirioUH liltmti of inyMl.iiiii.1 forvour and mtrious ithilosopWeiil diHoiplino is 
oharaotoristio of 1‘lot.imis. in UiIh and the {mvioiia tiuraKraplw thoro is a diatlnotly 
rolisioas tone, and in ihu HunctHidiua pariigraph wo duauond to a simplo statomont of 
philoiwpbioal moUioit. 

For the Rlagiw moiitiomKl it in ijitercHtiiig to tiompaw IJonavwrtura's Uinmtrium 
MmiUt in liemn, Oapp. 1 and tl. In ('> 101 . I w« havn threo gradm : (t) Wo luuitt liana 
through the vpatigun wliiult aro oorporoal, tuinporat and nxlnnial to ua. I'hia la to bo 
lod tutu Uod’a Way. (S) Wo luuat ontor into our own ntinda whioh aro tho tiuagu of 
Oiui, otornal and apiritual and within. Thin ia to enter Qod’a Truth. (3) Wo ninat 
riHt> on high to tho otornal and puroly apiritual whioh tranaoenda ua, by oontomplating 
the Pirat I’rinoiplo. 'i'hia ia to rojiuoe in tho fcnuwludgo of Ood and in roveronoo for 
ilia Majiwty. Tlio Itrat oorroaiiomlH to tho aonaihlo and aor{K>raal oxtornal to ua, tho 
Hooonii rofora to aoiiao by tlm ugunoy of tho aoul, and tho third rufora to tho mind or 
intolli'ot. In (tip. 11 Honuvontura diaouaaoa how all oruatod thinga of this aenaible 
world kail tho mind of tho contemplattvo and wiao to tho otornal Clod. 

, * (’f. I’lotinuH : KmmlH, I, t. 3 1 ., “ Mathomatioa will bo proaonbod to train him to 
abatraot thouglit. . . . After mathomatioa ho must be put through a ooune of dta« 
lootifl, oto.” 

* Ariat. Metaiih., lOU4a, 34. “ It ia tho funotion of the phiioaophor to be able to 
invoatigato all tliingH,” 

* Thia ia a very awoopiiig atatomont. It reminda ua that Ohriatiaua and Mualima 
alike have aooepted tbeiatio argumonta from polythoista. 
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endeavours, not one has differed with, respect to the affirmation of the 
Artificer of the Universe. Neither has any one of them denied that 
the qualities ascribed to man, so far as human power goes, are found 
to the limit of perfection in the Creator, may His Name be honoured ! 
that is to say, benevolence and goodness, power and wisdom. Origin- 
ally all these attributes are of that hallowed Majesty and for us men 
they are merely borrowed.^ 

In proof of this assertion we set forth the statement of the Philosopher 
Porphyry. One of those matters which according to reason are self- 
evident or axiomatic is the doctrine of the Maker, and all 

the truth-loving and right-thinking philosophers of Greece accept the 
self-evident character of this. And those people who do not hold that 
the proof of the Maker is self-evident ^ are, in my opinion, not worthy 
to be mentioned, and are not entitled to be included in the company 
of the Philosophers. By their refractorin^s they have committed 
many errors and they have been forced to accept things which are 
contrary to observation (or contemplation, i.e., musMhada) and the 
self-evident. It is as though they said that the proof of the Artificer 
was not self-evident, but this statement of theirs was not based on any 
universal rule, neither did this idea come to their mind without reflec- 
tion and study, which is the rule for the self-evident. But the reason 
for this false idea was that they did not choose for themselves any 
genuine highway and were not bound by any universal rule. Por this 
reason when they became mutually contradictory they were at last 
confused and, contrary to sound reason, began to say things without 


^ Of. John of Damasous : De Fide OHhod,, Bk, I, Cap. XII. Speaking of the divine 
names, he Bays, Some have an aihrmative signifioation as indicating that He is the 
mim of all things. For as the cause of all that is and of all essence He is called both 
Ens and Emenoe $ and m the cause of reason and wisdom. ... He is called rational 
and wise, and similarly . . . living, powerful, etc.’* 94, 845 f.). 

« First to speak of the laborious method by which this knowledge of the divine is 
acquired, and then to follow on with an assertion that this knowledge is self-evident, 
or of an intuitional character is seemingly oontradiotoiy. We might think that 
badiM had been used in a loose way, but that this is not so is made clear by what fol- 
lows in the teai.t. 

Of knowledge which is badihi it may be said that it is that the aoqmsition of which 
does not depend on speculation (m^r) and it is equivalent to darUrt, i.e , necessary. 
It sometimes, however, seems to convey the sense that the knowledge so described is 
conclusive or carries conviction, after due thought has been exercised. It may be 
that it is used in this manner in the text. 

It should be noted that a few lines further on, “ muahdhada ” is used. There is 
more than a hint of direct apprehension here also, and the term is used by the Sufis 
for “ contemplation**. 

It may be that a reconciliation can be suggested in the Neoplatonist manner sup- 
ported by what Porphyry says in his Life of Fmime, There in respect to one by whom " 
the philosophical discipline is taught we have the record of the climax— -which Plotinus 
achieved four times— m which there was this direct mystical apprehension, “ not by 
inherent fitness but by ineffable act **. But even then the intuitive cannot be that 
which is self-evident or axiomatic and the basis of all knowledge, but only mystical 
intuition, not the possession of man as a thinking being, but the prerogative of the few 
elect, prepared by bodily and intelleotual discipline. 
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foiiiidatjoii. I do not like to urguo with sinth j)t'.opl(5 and, moreover, 

I have no wish to address people whoso intellects are confined within 
the limits of natural phenomena until they have cultivated their intel- 
lects with labour and toil and have become acoustomod to understand- 
ing the truth,” 

See how emphatic and fervent is this declaration of the philosopher 
Porphyry, from whiish it appears that no philosopIuT who was sound 
in his thinking has denied the proof for the Artificer. 

K you consider, it will be plain that the agreement of every rational 
person with regard to the Iteal Artificer is necessary and inevitable. 
Por those men, who by means of toil and labour purify their reason 
and acMevc abstraction from sensible things and from phantasy, 
arrive most assuredly at the conclusion to which people of wisdom and 
insight have arrived, and will come to say what the most eminent 
philosophers and prophets have already said. Behold, all the leaders 
of the past have instruotod the whole world in the doctrine of the 
Unity and liave shown the way to justice and righteousness ; they 
have bound the common people to political and social laws by the 
Divine command, and taught the elect the methods of reasoning and 
discrimination. For just as physicians of the body heal men, so the 
prophets are the spiritual physicians of men and heal the human 
soul. We ace that it is necessary to use force with some sick people 
when curing thorn and sometimes even to beat them, for the sick person 
does not understand the benefit of the medicine which the physician 
wishes to give him and so hesitates to drink it. So they have to bo made 
to take it by force. Physicians ofteti do not fully explain to sick people 
the reason why they forbid them to oat some food which they long for 
and why they prosoribo the use of unpalatable food and medicine. 

The reason for this is that, in the first place, there are many difficul- 
ties in the way, and again, neither is the time sufficient nor does the 
necessity demand it. Many patients have not the wit to understand 
these fine points, Tims there is little use and a great deal of labour 
in explaining the reason for every method of treatment. Many 
patients have been seen who when they have been cured by the labour 
and remedies of the physician, begin to resort to subterfuges to get 
what they fancy to eat, and begin to adopt some regime of their own 
although it may be ever so harmful. 

Tills is exactly the condition of the spiritually sick, to whom the 
respected philosophers and prophets explain when they come in quest 
of the truth, tliat they should sever their connections with the vile 
' habits and conditions of this world of bodies, and from senses and 
phantasies, and consider the abstractions of the reason and use pro- 
found speculation. It is then that the knowledge of tbe truth in quest 
will bo obtained, and complete health and real ease become the lot 
of their soul. 
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But because this method is dffioult, ignorant and unfortunate 
people have resorted to forced interpretations of the commandments 
of the Lawgiver (i.e., For one thing there is ease and repose 

in this because who would be plunged into the irksomeness of labour 
and leave all the delights of the world ? Secondly, they think that by 
the aid of those interpretations they may gain the respect of the 
common people and become founders of a regular school ^ in 
accordance with their wishes, they make a new interpretation and 
produce a new school and taunt and slander one another. For the 
conditions and desires of people are very various and so conflict of 
opinions is most rife, and things have even come to such a pass that the 
real reason for conflicting schools is that one is at enmity with the other. 

Later we will briefly set forth proofs from which it will be learned 
that the person who th i nk s justly will admit the Unity of God and the 
esdstenoe of the Artificer of the Universe. And it will also be learned 
that the people who have explained these things to us were them- 
selves believers in the same. 

OAF. III. THAT THE EICtSTBNOB OF THE AECTICER CAN BE PROVED 

FROM MOTION AND THAT OF ADD THINGS MOTION IS THE FITTBST 
FOR THIS PROOF 

It has been explained in the first chapter that because we have 
physical bodies, our states are in accordance with them and so the 
nearest and most closely related to us of all those things from which we 
can argue are those selfsame physical bodies which we perceive by the 
five senses. A more detailed statement of this is that each separate 
power of sense perceives those things which are appropriate to it in 
the following manner : Bach sense has a particular balance ^ bestowed 
on it and so when the effect of anything external falls upon it, and the 
external thing is in a condition repugnant to it, then the sensitive 
power becomes aware of it. This is called perception or sensation 
{idrSjk and ihsas). 

This abstruse theory should be fixed in the mind by an illustration. 
By means of the moisture which is panted to the power of tasting it 
perceives that other moisture which is in general repugnant to its own. 
And the power of hearing, by its own balanced air, senses that repug- 
nant air which comes to it. Likewise the power of touch has ^ven to 
it an earthy balance, by which it can perceive anything pertaining to 
its own class and repugnant to it. And the power of sight by its fiery 
rays senses other external fiery rays, and so also by similar analogy 
in the case of the power of smelling. But in this latter there is a slight 
difference, for the power of smelling is composite, because this power 
perceives vapours, and vapours are composed of air and water. 

» " Sense is a ratio." Aiiat. Da Anima, iil 2, 3. 
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Tt seems fitting that here the method of the perception by one sense 
should bo explained in detail, so that the analogy may bo drawn for 
the other powers. 

The air which remains in the cavity of the oar has an equilibrium 
which is Huitabhi for the receiving of other air. Bo wlum any external 
ait moves tliat original air, man learns something and the name for 
this is “ porc(5ption ” and “ sensation ”. Similarly for that moisture 
which is put into tho tongue. 

Now we wish to prove that every natmal body must have a move- 
ment winch is proper to it.^ For body may have two conditions. It 
can either be actually {bi'l pi) existing or it can be potentially existing 
{U'l qmwa).^ And the identity and subsistence of the body is by that 
form which is proper to it. And that proper form is something from 
which the essence or reality of any body is made. That which is 
ossencti is nature and the nature ® of a body is tho cause of its 

particular movement, It is its nature which moves the body towards 
its final perfection, and makes it perfect. It is plain that tho end of 
everything is suitable and convenient to it.* And Just as everything 
that moves must move towards its end, in tho same way, it should be 
un<ierstood that when every mover moves, it must have a desire and 
attraction towards its end. Further, it is plain that whatever is 
desired and sought is the cause of the one who desires and seeks. 
But it is essential that every cause should bo prior in nature (Si*/ 
to its effect. Thus it is proved that it pertains to all physical 
bodies to move and * it is also necessary for them to have a mover 
which is their cause. Thus to prove the existence of the First Maker 
and Real Cause from movement is clearer and plainer than anything 
else, because movement is proved to be necessary for all bodies. 

Hero by way of introduction tho kinds of movement are described, 
the consequence of which will be soon in the following chapter. The\ 
movement of physical bodies is of six kinds : 1. The movement of 
generation. 2, The movement of corruption. S. The movement of 
augmentation. 4. The movement of diminution, 5. The movement 
of alteration. 6. Tho movement of transposition, i.e., change of 
place.® For movement is a sort of change and it is clear that a body 
may cliauge in throe cases, namely, in its state, its place or its substance 
and essence.’ 

Now change of place will be by the change and movement of the 
whole place or only change of a part of it. The name for the change 

*• ^ MeMipht BO C 

« Op. eU., um)b, 15 and 1071a, 4 ff. 

» Op.eU., 1070a, Ufi; 

^ Op. io72i>, 1 ir, 

* Op. cU.^ 1072b, 10. 

* Adst, O^eg., I/ia, 12 it, 

^ It sbonM ba notad that A1 jjhasiz&ll in Mag&sU %l ©xolad^s « ubatanoe and 

Inoludai portion (cf. UL 226). 
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of the whole is straight movement, and partial movement is called 
rotary or circular movement. In the latter also there are two forms. 
There is movement from the centre to the circumference, this is called 
growth, i.o., augmentation {‘tmnw—aSirjcrls). When there is move- 
ment from the oircumfcronco towards the centre this is called diminu- 
tion or withering {vlmilMl and gSutbul). 

That body which changes in condition has also two states. In 
one the condition changes but the essence continues, and in the other 
the substance changes along with the condition (kayfiya). The former 
is called alteration— -and the latter is corruption (fasdd). 
In this latter case when we consider that substance into the form of 
which the body is altered after change of condition and substance, 
then this is called the movement of generation {kawn).^ 


CAP. IV. THAT THE MOVER OP EVERYTHING MOVED IS SOME OTHER 
THINO AND THIS WHICH IS THE MOVER OP ALL THINGS IS NOT ITSELF 

MOVED 

In this chapter it is purposed to prove two things. Firstly, every- 
thing moved (of whatever sort of movement as mentioned above) 
must have a mover,® and beside that which is moved there must be 
something else different from it. Secondly, that which is the mover 
of all things is not itself moved, but is the perfooter {m/utarnmim) of 
those things or the cause of their motion. 

The first assertion is proved in the following manner : Every body 
which moves must have something or other to move it. Then a moved 
body is in one of two conditions, either it is animal or not-anunal. 
If it is animal and some pomon asserts that its motion is essential and 
not ab alio, then we say that if we should sever one of the nobler 
members of the body of that animal, then by essential movement that 
animal ought to continue to move and its severed member also (because 
a part is in nature and quiddity similar to the whole of which it forms 
a part). Howbeit this is not so (but the whole ceases to move through 
the severance of the member). Thus it would seem that the movement 
of an animal body is not by its essence, but it must have some mover 
distinot from it. And if the thing moved is not animal then it must 
be either vegetable or mineral. In the case of the vegetable the same 
argument applies as for an animal, because m this also is the move- 
ment of augmentation or growth, etc., of the same kind. 

However, there still remains the inanimate (jemad) with regard to 
which it may be said that this must be either one of the elements of 

The arguraenfc from motion is based on Arist. PJwstce, Bk. Vin, and M^mphysm, 
Bk. A. John of Damasous uses the argument in jDs FUe Orthod., Bk. I, Cap. Ill 
(P.&., 94, 793 {.). 

• Aiiat. MOaph., 1073a, 2 ff. and 25. The argument &om motor oauee is in Plato : 
Lam, Bk. X, but this is for the World Soul created by Qod. 
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a thing ooinpoHod of olonuHits. Tf it is a siinplo olomoBt then on the 
suppoHitiou of esRontial movement, it follows that it should, after 
coming to its contre and proper pltuM!, oontitmo to move, and not to 
come to r(‘st, booauso iwxsorditjg to the supposition its motion is by its 
i'ssence. Atul if it stojw at its centre, then it follows that like an animal 
it cun stop whiir<w(ir it wisluw as well as at its c(sntre atul when it 
■wishes it can ke«»p moving. IJut this is contrary to obstwvation and 
to wliat is sol£-ovid(>tit, because all eleitients continue to move until 
they roach their proper place and, reaching their centre, come to rest.’’ 

Therefore it is proved that the motion of elements and inanimate 
things is not by their essence (but by some mover other than their 
essence). If any one should say that the elements continue to seek 
or desire their centre, and their motion is by reason of this their quest 
and desire for their proper place and that the object of their quest 
is their mover, even then wo have found what we sought to prove, 
namely, that tlie object of their quest is without question other than 
that whiijh stw'ks aiul is moveil. 

We may tixplaiu this subject in another way. The motion of animals 
is fur two reasons, either it likes something and so desires it and 
therefore runs towards it, t)r it hwls repugnance to it and so it runs - 
away from it. Thus it is plainly seen that what it likes or what it 
dislikes is the cause of its motion and is oortainly other than the animal 
which is moved.® 

And now to oonsitlcr this mover, wlwither it possesses any sort of 
motion or not. tf it does, thet> in accordant! with the previous argu- 
ment it must itself have some mover. Then wo should consider this 
mover too, and apply the same rule. Thus, perforce, it must be 
admitted that we should come at last to some mover which has no sort 
of motion. Otherwise an infinite series would be involved which is 
impossible. So this is what it was sought to demonstrate. 

By this argument it is also proved that that mover (which is not 
moved) cannot be body, for we have proved that every body must 
possess motion. Thus it is learned that this mover is the first cause 
and cause of causes of the existence of all things, and by this every 
existing substance comes to bo in the world of phenomena. 

By this exposition it is also proved that the existence found in all 
things is accidental,® and in the Creator of being and place it is essen- 
tial* Because all philosophers agree that what is found accidentally 
in anything most bo found per se in something else. For that which is 

, ^ For th© general qu«»stion» invalvod «oo Anst. Phydes^ viiL 4 and U, 2MI>-2d6a* 

13 Frooluft ! ML ThmLf Prop. xiv. Plato : Imw$^ 805A S-B2. PhmimSt 
Aidstotlo asftertH that the light and heavy ©l©m©nt» are not moved by themselvea. 
Ibn Blni took the othor view ; of. An 26. 

* I,e.y the Koui in the oauH(» of the movement of animals ; of. Anhmf 1. 2» 404b» 

6 fr., and iU. Ji». 43:k. 

* Of. Ariit., Afml, ii. 7, »2b. 

* The Unmoved Mover is Identided with dod In M$ktpk, k, 7*-9« 
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accideatal to anything is an effect and every effect is motion, of which 
there must he an effective cause and a mover. And tMs chain of 
effective cause and effect must terminate at an effective cause which 
itself does not suffer the effect of anything, but is effective cause •per se. 
Therefore it follows that the First Originator and Eternal Creator’s 
existence must bo essential, for He did not obtain that existence from 
anything else. Howbeit, from that Holy Essence existence was 
conferred on the things of the whole universe, and all existing things 
appear entirely by the beneficence of His existence. 

When from the foregoing exposition it is proved that existence is 
essential for the Creator, i.e., that Holy Essence necessitates existence, 
then no one can imagine Him to be non-existent, because on aocoimt 
of the existence being essential, the idea of the essence is necessarily 
accompanied by the idea of existence. This is what is called the 
“ Necessary of Existence ” 

That which is Necessary of Ilxistenoe must be permanent of exis- 
tence also.® And that which is permanently existent is eternal {amU, 
i.e., eternal in past or pro-eternal). Thus when it has been learned that 
the Creator is necessary of existence and eternal, no sort of existence 
or perfection can be conceived which is not found moat perfect and 
complete in that Holy Essence. For the Fountain of Grace bestowed 
existence on all existences and the perfections of all things are due to 
It. That Holy Essence has the highest degree of existence, and all 
created things obtain their existence from It. Therefore the existence 
of created things is of an inferior order. 

One other argument is advanced for the assertion that for everything 
moved a mover other than itself is necessary. Everything moved moves 
either naturally or n6t naturally. If the former is the case, then it is 
plain that its nature has made it move, and its nature is other than the 
thing moved, as the theory of the movement of the nature has been 
proved in Physios. And if the movement is not natural then it must 
be either voluntary or compulsory. In the case of the voluntary it is 
clear that that thing for which there is the will, is the cause of movement 
and undoubtedly the cause is other than what is moved. And if the 
movement is by compulsion or aversion, nevertheless the compelling 
mover is other than the thing moved. Now if that mover is itself 
moved we can continue the inquiry until the series concludes at a 

‘ Cf. Arkt. Metaph., 1072b, 10 f. The “ self-constituted ’’ of Proolua {ElemerOa of 
Theology, Fiovp. 40 fif.j must not be orerlooked in oonaideriug the sources of the con- 
cept of the W&jib 111 wnjad as properly applied to Clod. Cf also El. Theol., Prop. 9,. 
where Proolus advances the conception of tho self-sufficient in existence. 

* Of. Proolus : El. Theol, Prop. 48. “ The self-constituted is imperishable.” 

Additional note an the “ Necessary of Esnstmae ”. The identity of Essence and 
Existence in the Divine Being was deemed equally important also to maintain tho 
pure oneness or simplicity of tho Creator. Otherwiso the dilfioulty would arise dis- 
cussed in Parmenides, 142b if. It would have to bo said that tho One has being and 
this would imply a plurality. 
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mover that is aot itself moved and is the foremost of all movers 
{prvtmm movms). That is the Essence of the Necessary. 

Another argument is put forward that every body has a nature and 
if there is nature there must be movement because movement is the 
demonstration and indication of nature. So it is not possible that that 
which is the frimum nmtans should bo moved, bewiuso if it wore moved, 
then it would bo necessary to hold that it had a mover, and if another 
mover wore <liscovored then it would cease to bo prior, although we 
assumed that it was the frimum mov&ns. So that is contrary to the 
hypothesis. By this argument it is also proved that the primum 
movens has no body, because a body must bo moved and in the case of 
it being moved (in its turn) the above arguments may be set forth. 

CAP, V. THAT THE ESSENCE OE THE CREATOR IS ONE 

The argument for tho oneness is that if the Lord of the Universe 
atui tho Real Agent were more than one, then it would follow that 
them woidd he composite cause {mbe^ mumhhab) beoauso all would 
parfcici[>ate in being agtmts, ami would be different in their ossonoes. 
And it is necessary that that thing by which there is a difference must 
be other than that thing which is a cause of participation {isMirSk). 
Thus every agent must bo composite of its own essential substance 
and some additional property. Composition is itself motion, for 
composition is an effect for which it is plain there must bo an effective 
caum». It would therefore follow that for a conuposito agent there must 
bo another agent ami such a series might he oarriwl to infinity. So it 
is necessary that this series should tenninate at an agent which is 
single. Otherwise an impossible series will be involved. 

In this argument, the doubt may be expressed : How may multiple 
and varied acts proceed from one agent (i.e., a simple agent) espe- 
cially when such acts are mutually contradictory ? For from a simple 
one only a simple act can proceed, i.e., from the one which is in all 
respects and all senses one only one act can proceed.^ The reply to 

^ The prinoiplo ** Al w&Md M ‘ mhu iWI tff&W nothing proooedu from 

the Om oxoopi th© On©» i» hmtd to true© to it« origin* la Hotiau® t VI, 

V* ii wo find «omothlag which approxiamtcB ** Plurality cannot ha got out of unity 
unloHH it l» firnt put into it.** fi wo note tho thirtieth and thirty-nfth propositions 
in Frotduw* iCkmnk of Th^ogy wo might oomo to tho oonoiusion that if it be held 
that ovorything whion in immediately produootl by any principle botlk remains in 
the causa whica produces it and pro«c<«lH from it, then if the one is to be guarded 
from plurality it must have one effect. Ibn Blni uses the principle, and ho and 
Ihn Miskawaih were contomporarieu. I have had no access to JPe Oausk and 
wonder whether the expression is found there. Al F^r&bl may have used it. The 
difficulty m that such a priimipk can hardly bo regarded, in the sense in which it is 
usually interpreted, as pure Neoplatonism, The usual interpretation given is a straight 
line of unitary procession. This is manifestly not in accord with tlm Frocline view 
(see Ek fheoLt Prop. 21), where there are henads consequent upon the Primal One, 
intell^senoes consequent upon the Primal Intelligence (which is spoken of as single*- 
44 hds you) and souls coiisciquent upon the primal soul, etc, Antf while, according to 
Prop. 02, that which Is nearest to the One will have fewer members than that whitm is 
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this doubt is that there are four cases in which the one agent can do 
many and diverse acts. Firstly, when it is a composite agent and 
in it are several parts or several powers. Secondly, when that agent 
acts on different materials, i.e„ when the things acted upon are many. 
Thirdly, when the acts of the agent are by means of different instru- 
ments. Fourthly, from a simple agent many acts proceed but not 
directly from the ossonco of that agent,'' but by means of other 
which are intermediaries in the procession of act. An illustration 
of the first kind is man, who does some acts at the demand of the 
concupiscible power, others at the demand of the irascible power, and 
others by reason of intellect. So it is as though man were composed 
of several diverse powers and for this reason many acts proceed from 
him. An illustration of the second kind is a carpenter who cuts by 
means of an adze and makes holes with a drill. The illustration of the 
third may bo found in fire which melts iron, and hardens earth, i.e., 
one agent has different effects in different materials. 

remote from It# Tt will nevorbholofiB bo a manifold. It is even explicitly stated in the 
end of Prop. 5, ** From tho Oiio Itsolf# every manifold proceeds.’* On the other hand, 
if the quotation from Porph yry later on in this chapter is correct the principle may have 
been in some way derived from Aristotle. 

It shouhi be note<l that in these early writers the distinction between Platomst, 
Aristotf'lian and Neoplatoiiist, is not observed and plainly not understood in many 
oases. The outstanding instance of this is the attribution of a Newlatonist book to 
Aristotle, The, Thdog^ of Aristotk* in Mdaphysim^ 3.074a, 36 ff, Aristotle says ; 

So the immovable mover in one both in definition and in number ; bo, too, therefore, 
ifl that which is moved always and continuously ; therefore there is one heaven alone.” 
Stated m concise terms, tit is means that God is one and the object he sets in motion is 
one. 

Another difficulty arises in this way s it is quit© clear that it regarded as pos- 
sible to roftw to the manifold as one. The very word “ universe” testifies to tlhds. 
So, bearing this in mind, ” nothing proceeds from the One save one ” might bo inter- 
preted along the lines indicated in Pseudo-Dionysius (Div. Cap, XIII, 2), 

** Without the One there can bo no Multiplicity j yet contrariwise the One can exist 
without the Multiplicity just as the Unit exists before all multiplied number. And if 
all things be conceived as being ultimately unified with each other, then all things 
taken as a whole are One.” 

It will be seen that this is quite different from saying that from an Unity only one 
unit proceeds, which Is the turn given to this aphorism when it is used in the Arabic. 

Tha argument runs thus : The One canhot possess diverse powers, it cannot work 
by diverse means, because this would involve their prior existence ; who wrought these 
effects ? Ho could not work with diverse materials for this, too, would involve the 
prior existence of materials. Therefore the many cannot flow from the creative act 
of the One. The only possibiUty left is that there should proceed One from One, and 
by a gradual desotmt from the higher to the lower, from the subtle to the gross, we 
might at last make a new beginning in the oontrary direction fom the primordial 
elements, from the inferior to the superior. In the main this follows the lines laid down 
by A1 FMhl 

This is no place to debate the whole matter, but a farther reference for the whole* 
subject of the Many and the One should bo made to Plato’s Parmenides, particularly 
Ti^loFs edition. 

The influence of the idea of unitaxy procession may be seen in the Alexandrian 
Trinity which is not a trini^ of coequal persons but a succession similar to the schemes 
of emanation under the influence of Heoplatonism. 

Finally, of. Ennmds, IH, H. 2. The One gives birth to the second by Its essonoe. 

^ Of. Emeads, U I, ii. 2. The ground of the second is the meme of the One, 
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The example of the fourth~viz., that the agent docs some things 
himself and causes others to proceed accidentally by the intermediary 
of other things — ^is ice which by itself makes cold and by int(*rjmediary 
and accidentally causes heat, tlic manner of this b(ung that i(!(‘ (Hiuaes 
the contraction of the pores by cold and so less heat is given off from 
the body and it gets hotter. Ho tee dotw not make heat by i<.s essence 
but by means of some other thing. 

Now the matter to be conswlored is, which of th(«o four is valid in 
the case of the first agent ? It is clear that it is not possible to iind 
several powers in the prime agent because in this way plnmlity and 
composition will he entailed in the essence of the agent, and that we 
have already seen to be false. It is also not possible that it should 
cause acts to happen by means of manifold instruments, because 
those instruments must either be effects or not. If so many instru- 
ments arc held to be acted upon, then how is it possible, that so many 
things can proceed from one agent 1 For “ Nothing proceeds from the 
one save one ’’ is aii agre<'<i principle. And in the aeeotwl case, it would 
follow tliat an effect would be found without an effective tsaiise, and 
this also is Impossible. Anti it is also not possible that the acts should 
be manifold on account of the number of materials, because in this 
case also, we might ask whether these materials are effects (i.e,, acted 
upon) or not and in both cases the same imposaibilily is involved as 
before. 

So there is no other possibility remaining than that from the single 
agent some acts properly proceed by essence anti some by the medium 
of others.’' This view was firat adijpted by Aristotle as Porphyry 

* It ■will be noted that !n onlerto pro'vkin accident, nl omiBotimi for the Kirot Agent, 
it has been neocwMiuy for Ibn Miekawaih to adopt the idt'a of tmlin, by which more 
oote than one may proceed from tho aimply One. Rut the fiamo quoKtlon which he 
oaka about the inatrumenta and materials, namely, whether they are to he regarded 
oa objeota of the divine act or not, may be oaked almut the imliti whieh are postulated 
for ac(ddental oauaation, with tho aame unaatisfaetory raanlta. tie aqomx to be quite 
unaware of thla difBonlty. Why 1 The r««t of tho argument runs amoothly enough. 
Wo ahould alao have to oak tho question whether we can with any propriety apeak of 
oecidontal oauaation in relation to the itmt eauiw t 

It ia hard to aee how thia theory of “ imeidental eaiwation '* aavea the h’irat (Jauao 
from being oommltted to tho uao of thoae inatrumenta which it was tiumght would 
involve numerous effeota from the One or a multiplicity in tho nature of tho One. 
The only difference which is diaoemible la that now too IntermodiarieH by which 
accidental oauHality nroeeoda from tho One are not Hia direct creation. Tho scheme 
acema to ue to break down badly here, Tiie oritioiam might be expressed as followa : 

The One cannot produce many dirtwtly, but tho many must exist. What the One 
cannot do directly He can do by intermwiary. Therefore Ho creates One out of Hia 
Oneneaa. This Ont* haa power which the I’rimal One does not possosa, namely to 

S ince many. Whence has the Second this power f Has it this power of itself t 
n it has something whieh is not derived from tho One. TherefoRi in a certain 
rapeot it is independent of the one and haa something by its own essenee. If there la 
something which exiata independent of the One and whieh Itos something by its o'wn 
essence, then the One cannot be tbe Primal Source of all. If, however, the {mtentiolity 
to multiplicity in the Second is derived from the One, th<m in what sense can it be said 
that from the One only one pmeceda T Tt would have to be said that from the One 
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sa^ : “ Plato kolds that from the Creator the abstract form of eveiy 
existing thing proceeds, and by means of it He perceives what exists. 
There is, however, the objection to this view of Plato that it involves 
the procession of many things from the simply One. Therefore this 
theory of Plato, of a number of exemplars {ta‘aMvd mZ amOM) is 
refuted and the view of Aristotle mentioned is correct.” ^ 

Prom this explanation it is clear that the Creator is One and that 
He is the First Agent. All the points in this section are quoted from 
Porphyry. 

CAP. VI. THAT THE CBEATOE DOES HOT POSSESS A BODY * 

Prom the foregomg expositions it has been made clear that body 
must have composition, plurality, and movement, and it is not pos- 
sible for any of these things to be found in the Holy Essence of the 
Primal One. 

Composition cannot be attributed to that Holy Essence because 
composition is an effect, and for every effect there must be an effective 
cause, because effect is a relative matter (which can never be found 
without another; even the understanding of them is not possible 
without the idea of two things). So it is impossible that there should 
be found in the Essence of the First Effective Cause something for 
which another effective cause is necessary. There remsiias multi- 
plicity which is the contrary to oneness and which cannot be found in 
the Essence of the One. Similarly, motion must depend on some other 
mover as wo have already proved. Therefore this cannot be predicated 
of the Essence of the Creator. Secondly, motion is itself an effect and 
effect is itself motion (thus neither motion nor effect can be found in 
the Essence of the Primal One). 

That God has not a body may be proved from the following logical 
argument. We have already proved that the frmwm movms is not 
moved, and the converse of a universal negative must be a universal 
negative. Therefore the converse of this will be, “ No moved thing 
is the primim movem ”, With this we join another proved proposition, 

proceeds that which has oneness and multiplicity, or one which has a potentiality to 
multitude, and such an one cannot be absolutely one. 

If it is said that the Second has plurality only by reason of relations, namely, its 
derivation trom the Pnmal One, and its own neoessitation ab aUo, its own existence 
p&T and its potentiality towards posterior plurality, then it may be urged that there 
must be similar relations conceived of the Primal One, as the later Sufis thought when 
th^ differentiated abadlya^ 7mw%ya and antya in the One. 

Further, on the general question, this is an emanational system, and is not the same 
as deliberate creation by will. This was clearly seen by the orthodox theologians, 
and is expressed in the differentiation between the concept of “ cause by necessity of 
nature ** and the free agent {wHjib and qHir 

^ The reference is, of course, to Plato’s doctrine of Ideas and to Aristotle’s objection 
to the same. 

* John of Damascus j J^ide OHhod,, Bk. I, Cap. IV (P.Q.p 94, 797). ** It is evident 
that Eo IS incorporeal, for how could that possess body which is infinite, boundless, 
formless, intangible, and invisible, in short, simple and not compound ? ” 
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namely, “ Every body is moved The lanfc mentioned of tlioflo two 
propositiouB forms tbe nainor and tbo first m(!ntion(>,d tbe major ; so 
exclude tlie middle and tbe conolusion will be found, “No body can 
bo tbe primm mmmu ”, and tbo converse of this is “ Tbe primum 
mmms cannot bo body ”, and this was tbo assertion with wbi<!b this 
chapter started.’’ 

CAn. Vll. THAT OOD IS KTKIWAL* 

Eternity is that time (sic) whiob is without beginning. Tlie fust 
argument is that wo have proved that existence is (‘ssential for the 
Eirst Author, and that Primary Origin, God, is Necessary of Existence. 
Thus it is also proved that God is eternal because this is the meaning 
of the word. 

The second argument is that it has already been proved that the 
primum movens is not moved, and it is also plain that everything 
moved and generated, i.o., everything whioh has come into the world 
of contingent or |»otentiaI existence, is temporal or has been originated 
(mukadda^). It is therefore clear that an essence whioh is not 
originated is also not generated (mutukammn). For generation or 
“ becoming ” {takaumm) cannot be without movement. Tlius, that 
essence which is not croatwi or generated and originated must have 
nothing prior to It and must therefore bo eternal . I f the aforementioned 
proved propositions are set in order (of the syllogism) they will yield 
the required result. 

We would now draw the reiwh'r’s attention to an uhstruso question. 
To those persons who have studied with thoughtful attention what we 
have already explained, it will bo quite clear that the Creator is One 
and Simple in His Essence and in His Attributes. From all the material 
things which surroiinil us Jlis Essence is entirely free. No multiplicity 
of any sort, in any mode or manner whatever cun bo mixed with Hi? 
oneness. The conolusion is that His Holy Essence cannot ho like any- 
thing which we can conceive (i.e., of which wo can form an image). 
But the difficulty is, how can man, weak in expression and faltering 
in tongue, in any way declare and explain that pure and unoon- 
taminated Essence, and how indicate His Essence and Attributes so 
that people may understand ? 

What other form can this take than that such words should be used 
for this lofty subject, as mortal man omplojm with his tongue of flesh, 

‘ .Tohn of DamaRous ! D« i'iin Orihod., Bk, I, Cap. IV (F.U., 84, 707). “ If Bomo 

say that tho body i« immatfirial i» tbs same way as the fifth body (Arist* Ih Omlo i. 
S and i, 3, 33i)b-<ither) of wbioh Graak philosopbars sj^eak (wbifdi body is an 

fmimssibiUty) it will be wholly subjeat to motion lika tha heaven, but tho Primum 
Mtmnn is not inovcHt*’ 

^ That God m atamal is hold, of ooursa, by John of Bainasous : D$ PUt Orihoi.f 
Bk* I, Can. VllI 04, H16), ** God whoso nature and axintonoe are above time **, 
and Bk* % Cap. 11 (F.G,, 04, 702). “ God is without baginnhtg, without end, eternal 
and everlasting, nnoraaiad, unahangeable, luvadabla, Hiinplo, unaom|Knintla<l, tnoor- 
poraalj* ata. 
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and tliat the Attributes found in contingent and frail creatures should 
be used metaphorically for the Essence of the Necessary of Existence. 
What better method can we adopt than this ? ^ 

So in such circumstances it is appropriate that we should make use 
of the very best words available for the Essence of the Necessary, 
e.g., when we have two terms of opposite meanings before us, it is 
neceswry for us to employ the one which we find to be better and 
superior in reference to the Creator who transcends aU attributes 
and names. For instance, existing and non-existing, powerful and 
impotent, knowing and ignorant, the better of all such opposite terms 
should be used. 

In addition, it is also most fitting and necessary that we should look 
extensively at all terms and, after complete search and scrutiny, use 
for the Creator only those terms which the Lawgiver used in the Ijaw, 
and which the common people and the elect alike axe accustomed to 
use for this sacred subject.® Having understood this, when man applies 
such epithets to the Essence of the Necessary, it should be believed 
that the Holy Essence is superior to aU these attributes because He 
Himself created these attributes. Thus the Creator will be in every 
respect more honourable and excellent than creatures.® 

Now it should bo understood that it is not possible for the knowledge 
of any person to comprehend the Essence of the Creator in any way, 
or to recognize anything in it, because that Holy Essence is distinct 
from all those existing things with which man is acquainted, and God 
Most High is the Author and Creator of them all. On the basis of this 
proposition, we will in the following chapter prove that no ai^ument 
concerning the Creator can be put forward in the mode of affirmation, 
but the argument advanced will be by way of negation and privation. 

CAP. Vin. THAT THE CREATOR OAH BE APPREHENDED BY THE METHOD 
OF NEGATION AND NOT BY THE WAY OF AFFIRMATION * 

People who are acquainted with the rules of Logic know that in 
those arguments in which something is proved by affirmation the pro- 

1 See De Fide Orthod., Bk. I, Cap. 11 (P.©., 94, 792). “ Many of the things relating 
to God, therefore, that are but dimly understood, cannot be put mto suitable terms, 
but in regard to things above us we cannot do other than express ourselves according 
to our limited capacity.” 

• See De F%de Orthod., Bk. I, Cap 11 (P.O., 94, 793). “ It is not within our capacity 
to say anything about God, or even to think of Him, beyond the things which have 
been divinely revealed to us whether by word or mamfestation, by the divine oracles 
of the Old Testament or of the New ” 

* Here we have the exaggerated transcendence prepared for in Philo, Clement of, 
Alexandria and Plotinus of. jDe Fide Orthod., Bk. I, Cap. U {P.&., 94, 793). “ Neither 
do we know nor can we toll what the essence of God is.” Sec also Bk. I, Cap. IV 
(P.&., 94, 797). “ It is clear that there is a God, but what He is m His Essence and 
Nature, is absolutely moomprehensible and unknowable.” The whole sub|eot is 
dealt with in fuller detail in a later chapter, see Vol. II. 

♦ For the via negatw see Pseudo-Dionysius : Divine Names, v. 3, and tto Mymeai 
Theology, passim. John of Damascus owes much to him and asserts the via negaiiva. 
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positions which are essential for the proof mxist be affirmative. And 
the propositions which are essential to anything must bo such that if 
they are found, then that thing will also bo foxmd, and if those pro- 
positions are not found, then that thing will also not be found. Now 
it is cleat that the Holy Kssonce of God is pure and free from all such 
connections because it is prior to all existing things, as we have already 
provexl, and is their Author and Creator. Thus anything which might 
be included in primary propositions about Him and might bo prior 
to His Essence cannot be found in Him.^ Ho is also One, and there 
can bo nothing found in Him, i.e., in His Essence, because this would 
be contrary to His oneness. Neither is any attribute of His essential, 
i.e., included in His Essence, because His Essence is not composite. 
Neither is any attribute of His non-essential, i.o., not of His Essence, 
and attributed to it metaphorically. In such circumstances for that 
most holy Majesty no direct or positive demonstration {bwMn 
mmtaqim) can bo sot up, i.o., it Is not possible that wo should prove 
anything of It affirmatively. NevorbhelwH, for this purpose argu- 
menMio ex ahsurdo (fnirlian Mf//*) can be employed, the method of 
which is to show that the contradictory of a certain thing is absurd 
and so that thing is proved. 

In this method the negation and inapplicability of ideas to the Holy 
Essence has to bo established, e.g., that Go<l is not a body, not moved, 
not manifold, not created, or that it is not possible that the chain of 
oausea in the universe should not end at a single cause. Thus it is 
proved tliat for the explanation of divine things the most fitting is 
m^ative proof. 

There is another point which ought to be mentioned, namely, that 
when a man wishes to explain anything about the Creator, he can 
only use those words and expressions which arc found in the univeme 
and are employed in relation to the various species and individuals of the 
universe. Because if those familiar words and expressions are not used 
for this supreme purpose, then whore shall other new terms bo found i 

It is plain also how lofty and transcomlont that pure Essence is above 
all likeness to the things which exist in the world. The most eminent 
thing in the world has nothing common in any point with the Supreme 
Majesty so that a likeness may be drawn (or a simile given) and there- 
fore we are compelled when speaking of the divine majesty and 
describing His attributes, to adopt only the negative and are forced 

quite plainly in D« FidK Orthod,, Bk. Jt, (lap. IV l,P.Q,, 04, 707). “ It give* no idea of 
,tlta Msenoe of Ood to deolaro that He is unb^otten, without beginning, ohangeless 
and imperiabablo and possMsed of snoh qualities as we are wo.ii to ascribe to Qod and 
His environment. For these do not inuiuato what He is but what He is not.” Cf. 
Plotinus : Kmifml* VI, viii. 1 1 . 

* The moaning seems to be that we cannot make positive affirmations about God as 
though (fa^ were universal propositions eonstituting the prior spoeifloatlon of the 
genus Ood and with which this particular must comply. For Cbd is not in a genus and 
IS prior to all that could be said about Him. 
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to use expressions like tlio following : “ He is not so ”, or “ He is so 
but not quite so but bettor than this Thus, for instance, we say 
that God Most Honoured and Glorious is not intelligence, or we say 
“ Ho is knowing but not knowing like the knowing of the people of 
the world ”, or “Ho is powerful but not like those who possess power 
in this world ”, and similarly with other expressions.® 

CAP. rx. THAT ALL TIIINOS EXIST BY MEANS OP THE HONOHBBD ANB 

OLOBIOUS CEEATOR® 

Wo have already explained that existence is found in all things 
accidentally, but in the Essence of the Creator essentially. And by 
this we proved that the Holy Essence is eternal and that all things 
have their being from Him. In this respect all things are inferior 
to His Essence (i.e., defective in comparison with It), for the effect 
cannot possibly be equal to the cause. Also we have mentioned that 
some things obtain existence from the Necessary without any medium. 
Now wo describe how the first existence Wtowed on anything by the 
Necessary Existence is the First Intelligence, another name for which 
is the Active lutolloct {‘Aql Fa“&l). This is the reason why the exis- 
tence of tho First Intelligence is perfect and wiU survive for ever, and 
why it is always in one condition without change or alteration, because 
the overflowing bounty of the Beal Outpourer * at all times and for 

In ihm ihiiVQi i» u Hlighfe JboHifcatioH in expressing the idea tliat terms may be used of 
God in $mm minmUaru De I, Cap. XII (P.G., 94, 845) on the divine 

namos. ** Of tho tlivine names somo have a negative sigmfioation and indicate that He 
IS supor-essential, ami such are ‘ non-essential \ * timeless % * beginnmgless \ * invi- 
sible^ I not that God is inferior to anything or lacking in anything, bnt that He is 
pro-omlncntly separated from all that is, . , . Some again have an affirmative sig- 
nhioation, as indicating that He is the cause of all things. For as the cause of all that 
is and of all essenco, He is oallod both Being and Essence, and as the cause of all reason 
and wisdom and the rational and the wise, He is called both reason and rational and 
wisdom and wise. , , , Similarly power and powerful, eto.’*^ Eor the twofold division, 
i.e., via mg&^im and in iimu mimntiori, of* Saniisf s Oaiechiam in Wensmck : MnsUnn 
^ Greed, Chapter IX. 

* i)e me OHAod,, I, Cap. IV 94, 800). “ It is impossible to explain what He 

is in Eis essence and it is more fitting for us to disoowse about Has absolute separation 
from all things.*’ “ For He does not belong to the category of existmg thu^s ; not 
that He has no existence but that He is above all existing things, nay even above 
existence itself,” « . . 

** In this chapter we have a thorough Neoplatonist scheme. The Grades of exiswnoe 
in Plotinus are the One, the Intellectual Pnnoiple, the Soul, etc. Here we have God, 
the First Intelligence or Active Intellect, the Soul, the Spheres, our Bodi^. In ^ 
Fgr&hl there is a slight difference s the One, the AU, the Spirit of the Spher^, the 
Heavenly Bodies, Beason active in Man, the Soul, Form, Matter. The vocabulary is 
distinctly Neoplatonist. For degrees of causahty which formed a useful basis for 
eifeotmg a modification of the emanational theones cowards the theory of deliberate 
creation see l^oolus ; MUnvente of Theology^ pJ^opp. 56 ff. It should also be borne m 
mind that tho Pseudo-Aristotelian Theology is the basis of much of the doctime m 
I bn Miskawaih. * 

* Here is an example of Neoplatonist terminology. and wor^from too same 

root represent the Greek iietptp^hi and of Plotmus, i.e.. He overflowed. 

There is the familiar term procession vp6ono5 while na^r m "mm corresponds 

to 0mpta and . 

The Active Intellect is the Aristotelian vdvs voirtnK 
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over oontinues to flow upon it. For this reason tlie Tntelligonco is 
everlastingly existent and is more complete and perfect than all other 
existences bosido. Although, as compared with the Bssonoe of the 
Creator, it is quite detective, because in no case can the eflect equal 
the cause, as wo have explained. 

After tliis, by the medium of the First Ileason came about the oxis- 
touco of the Boul {mfo), and because the soul, in resjwct to being an 
effect, is inferior in existence to reasoii, therefore it is dependout on 
motion for the requirements of its perfection and likeness to its cause. 
It is always occupied in movement and alteration. But when compared 
with natural bodies you will find that the Soul is in the perfect and 
supreme degree. 

After the soul and by its medium, the spheres come to exist, because 
the spheres by comparison with the soul are of inferior existence, i.e., 
less perfect, because they are dependent on a movement which is in 
the power of the body, i.c., movement in place. Now because the 
bounty of the cause of tho sphere flows for ever, and never rests not 
pauses, therefore the <tircular movement was onlained for tho sphere 
{movement in which there is no rest and in which the whole does not 
change but only tho part) which by tho Divine command is cause of its 
perfection in the maimer He wills. 

After the creation of all these creatures by the medium of the 
spheres and the heavenly bodies, tho accidental existence of our bodies 
appeared. And because tho cause of the existence and creation of our 
bodies, namely, the spheres and tho heavenly bodies, was transient 
(fSm) and oven so unstable that they never continue so much as a 
moment in one state, therefore the existence wo obtained from them 
was extremely prone to change, and weak and imperfect: indeed such 
an existence is one in which there is movement and time also, which is 
continually changing and once was not, at one time existing and at 
another time not existing. 

From this explanation it will be clear that all existing things came 
to exist by the bounty and goodness of the Creator, and that the order 
of the Universe is set up by Him. His Power and Might encompass 
all creatures. 

When the First Cause has this sort of connection with tho whole 
universe, wo should consider that if the Creator were for a single moment 
to withdraw His bounty from the creation, tho whole world in that 
very moment would cease to exist.^ For if you compare substances 

, ’ This is significant in view of what has Iwon said with regard to a simple effeot 
from a simple cause. As in Philo tho Divine I’rovidenoe contradicts the utter tran- 
seendencii. dohn of DainusouH also provides for tho effect of tho Creator in tho process 
as well as in the initial act, in tho tatter part of his chapter in l>e i'idt Orthodom 
(Bk, I, Cap, II I 04, 700) ), “ The veiy continuity of tho Creation, its preservation 

and government, teach us that thero exists a deity who supports and preserves and 
always provides for His Universe," eta. 
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with accidents, you will find that substance subsists jper se and accepts 
various and indeed contrary accidents. But on the accidents becoming 
non-existent or privated the substances do not become non-existent ; 
on the contrary, accidents are imperfect and weak. 

Similarly when we compare the substances of the world with their 
Creator and Fount of Origin, we cannot call these substances self- 
subsistent, but, like accidents, it may be said of them that they are 
transient and not subsisting. And if the Creator were assumed to 
withdraw His bounty from these substances for a moment, they would 
cease to be in the twinkling of an eye. 

Here another abstruse question is explained. It has been proved 
that every composite substance is composed of primary matter and 
form.’- Form is laid over primary matter by means of composition, 
and composition is itself a sort of movement, the mover of which is 
something other than its own essence, as we have already proved. 
It has also been proved in its place in theology (?) that form is never 
without primary matter, and primary matter is never found without 
form. So it seems that both depend on an author to bring them into 
existence at some time. And for them a composer is necessary who 
at the time of creation may join the two and create them jointly. It 
has already been esplained that composition is movement, for which, 
by reason of the impossibility of infinite series (tasdlsul), a mover is 
necessary which is not itself moved. Thus that first mover is singular 
and eternal. 

Secondly, it should be understood that in addition to the primary 
matter, there is a secondary matter ® which in bodies has the poten- 
tiality to difierent forms and is found in all physical forms and bodies. 
And nature embraces and encompasses that second matter. Hature 
is a God-given power which pervades all bodies and prompts them to 
obtain perfection. And because impotence and weariness can never 
in any case be joined to nature, because the bounty of the abstract 
divine power keeps reaching it always, therefore bodies are m con- 
tinual motion and are continually engaged in the perfecting of their 
imperfection. This second matter is body itself. 

^ Wot the Aristotohan theoiy see Physics, i. 7. Cf. Metc^h. Z, 3, 1029a, 1-3 ; Z, 10, 
1036a, 2 ; H, 1, 1042a, 26 ff. ; A, 3, 1070a, 9 ff. ; A, 4, 1070b, 13-14. The divisioii of 
subatance is into four kinds : cA hay&s, — i/vS \ij, form, jism — body, a! ‘agl uL 
mifUnq — separate mtelligence, aoooidmg to A1 SbazzSli in Magasid ul PaUistfa 
(li 82). With regard to matter and form. Al iliazzaK in op. dt., ii. 85-86, says that 
there are three theories : (1) That body is composed of indivisible atoms — indivisible 
in thought and m actuality ; (2) that body is not composite at all ; and (3) that it is 
oompoundiA of matter and form. 

^ The same term hayiUi is used. The mention of “ second matter ” is very mtereat- 
ing. In Al ffambS it is qmte clear that primary matter is considered to be incorporeal. 
There it is mete passivity. This second matter is corporeal matter or the form of 
corporeality, which is more pnmitiTe than the four elements. Beference should be 
made to the commentary of Simplioius on the Physics. He afSims the incorporeali^ 
of first matter. Corporeal form in Al Farabi is len^h, breadth and depth. 
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CAl». X. TItAT QOl) MADE AM, THINGS BUT BID NOT MAKE THEM OF 
ANV OTHER THING 

Poo|)l« who ar(j not HccmitonitKl or practised in tho study of specula- 
tive mattors tliink that nothing can bo made without soino other 
thing. This is bocauso they boo that one man is produced from another 
and one horse from another horse and similarly all animals, beasts or 
birds art) produced from ono another.* Tliia idea spread to such an 
extent that Galon bocamo an exponent of tho view, but Alexander 
wrote a book devoted to the refutation of this thcoiy and proved 
that contingent things which came into existence were not made from 
anything else. We will explain this subject briefly but clearly. The 
reality of change and alteration, death and life, mortality and immor- 
tality (disappearance and survival), which come and go in all created 
things in the universe, is simply that their form goes on altering and 
tho matter which is the subject and suppositum of them does not 
change at all. For the philosophers have cloarty explained that in 
bodies form is subonlinate to a positive thing which is not mutable 
(presumably " in itself ’* Trans,) and which keeps assuming one form 
after another.® Thus all shapes and material forms {^umr hayiMn%) 
are contained (kuMl) in bodies or found in them and tho form * which 
is tho bearer {ipSmil) of those forms keeps on changing its condition 
(hayft^) and its form. Tliat body itself, which should be called the 
second matter, does not change. 

Now consider that for the body which has changed from one form 
and adopted another, there are three possibilities : Firstly, tho first 
form may survive in tho body and it adopts a second form ; secondly, 
that prior form may change into another body ; thirdly, tho prior 
form may completely disappear and bceome non-existent. The first 
possibility cannot bo, becamio diverse forms and mutually contrary 
shapes cannot be gathered together in a single body. The second 
possibility cannot bo correct by the following argument : Change of 
place is in bodies, and forms are accidents. Their change of place and 

* It Is IntereitlnK to find Ibn Miskawslh <>ommitt«d to tho dootrino of oraatiun tas 

nihilii in conjunction with bin omaufttioniil thourictt. Wo nmy tioio him that tho cik 
nihih nihil fit prinoiplo, which Is Aristotolian> tioos not ncoossitato any Uting otornal 
and tixtomal to i>ivino Creator irom which creation shoulfl take plaoo» 

* lloracUfcuH was one of tho oariy |>hiloHopl»or» who ctmsiiicrtid that matter was 
organically Itving and solf-produeing and it ia hard to think that Galon could have 
done anything more than emphasiae natural production which is in no way contrary 
to cmiHo nihih, 

* Here wo have second matter again. With this should be compared what Ibn 

^Inl» says In AnNajUtt viz,, that second matter is not mutable but the form changes* 
Of, Al J Magdsid nl FaBii/a, iii. 239* 

* It has to remembered that this setjond matter is corpowal form» i*e*, the first 
form which matter assumes, ** Assumes new forms is rather loose. It implies an 
activity of tho mppoHHm in acquiring new forms, and such activity must be conceived 
m motion or change, whereas it is saia that the mppmUum is immutable* The whole is 
rather loosely eitprossed, an<i it may be that we have not the original clarity of Ibn 
MIskawalh In this passage. 
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alteration, like accidents, is by means of their substances and the bodies 
which support them. They cannot alter themselves. This dootrme 
has been proved in its proper place in divine philosophy and is not 
dealt with here for considerations of space. 

Thus, perforce, the third possibility remains and thus, when a body 
adopts a new form, the pnor form disappears, passing from a state 
of existence into a state of non-existence. And when in the first form 
there is admitted to be existence after non-existence, it must be admitted 
also in regard to the second form which is now joined (to the body) 
that it has just come into existence from non-existence, for it has 
already been shown to be false that the second form was previously 
in this body or that it was in some other body and transferred from 
that into this. Therefore it is proved that all created and mutable 
things, namely, forms and lines, and images and shapes, and all acci- 
dents and conditions, are not produced from something but come into 
existence from non-existence. 

What the philosopher Galen sajra, to wit, that every existence is 
produced from another existence, is utterly mistaken and its falsity 
IS obvious. For if God Most High had brought something into exis- 
tence from something already existmg, there would be no meaning 
in beginning {ibid’), because the meanmg of iMd’ is “ creation of a 
thing not out of anything ” (ijjdd ush shay’i Id mm shay’ in), otherwise 
creation mhih ; Galen’s statement would involve the existence of 
something before the beginning. 

In connection with this theory, if we carefully consider those matters 
which ate most near to oui mind, i.e., things pertaining to the universe 
of bodies, then what we aim at will be more easily proved, namely, 
that everything has come into existence from non-existence and that 
things were previously not existing. 

The illustration of this is that every animal is produced from what 
is not living. Animals are produced from semen and semen leaves 
its original form and successively adopting various forms becomes 
animal. In the same manner semen is produced from blood, blood 
from food, food from plants, plants from elements, elements from 
simple elements, and simple elements from primary matter and form. 
That 18 to say, this semen was formerly in these forms. And because 
primary matter and form were the first existences and are never found 
separate from one another, their dissolution or disseverance, {inhildl) 
is not possible in the case of any existing thing. But perforce it has 
to be admitted that these came into existence from non-existence. 
In this way it is proved that the final terms of the dissolution of every 
body is non-existence. And this is what we had to prove.^ 

1 Of. Arist. ; ^lekiph,^ 1072b, 30 ff. In this chapter Miskawaih faces the problem 
of emanationism versus creationism. His doctrine is throughout emanational, but 
he seems conscious of difficulties, though he can hardly be said to have faced them 
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PART n. THE SOTXL AND ITS STATES 


CAP. I, ON THE EXISTENCE OR THE SOUE AND THAT THE SOUE IS NEITHER 
BODY NOR ACCIDENT 

To discover the truth concerning the soul, what its quiddity and wliat 
sort of existonce it has, and whether after separation from the body it 
survives or not, and if it survives in what manner is an exceedingly 
difidoult task. And because our primary aim and the scriptural creed, 
i.e., judgment and the hereafter, and other religious doctrines, cannot , 
possibly be established without proof that the Soul exists, and 
that it is manifestly not a body, nor an accident, nor a disposi- 
tion (mieSj) but a substance subsisting per se and free from death and 
mortality, it is necessary for this subject to be discussed. 

It is plain that a body can accept a form when it leaves its former 
form and is entirely separated from it, e.g., silver can take the form 
of a ring when it completely leaves the form of a button, or a seal can 
be impressed on wax when the previous impression has been completely 
obliterated from it. This is the case with all bodies, and this is so 
obvious that it does not seem necessary to give any special proof of it. 
Therefore when wo see something with which it is not the case as 
explained of bodies, but which takes diverse and manifold forms even 
while the previous form has not disappeared or become erased from it, 
then it must be admitted that this thing cannot be a body.^ 

adequatelyi e.g., “ From one only one <«iin proeetwl ** Ih tnmneiafcetl m a ilrnt pnmiiple* 
then m aoomint of manifold efeota iH interpret<w3 m atHmienial and by mediat.ion, and 
iwtly, the eaueal activity of the i\M oauae is implied in all thc^ oau«o», even if it is not 
©xplloitly stated. What then hocomea of the (uumorieal) unity of tho oauHal activity 
or efeot, If the fim% oauae ie effeotive In all mmmdu>vy oauHotii If 

How an immaterial, aimplo and immutable being can bo a Creator is a problem 
which has not been solved. It can, in some relations, bo expressed as the problem of 
the One and tho Many- It can lead a philosopher like Bpinoza to deny creation 
alt^ether. 

Ine Clod who is Creator must possess lnfinit(» potencies and not ono potency. The 
onanesi of God may be the fooussing of all potencies in one point , But a uo<i conceived 
to be with only one jpoteney would inevitably point to pantheism. The world of 
multiplicity would be but seeming, and would nave no real oxistenco ; ami the mani- 
fold being denied, we should have to deny the validity of every thought which was 
based upon the hypothesis of the mantfohi. 

^ Of. Arist. ! Jh iii. 4, 420a, 27 if. ** It was a good idea to call tho soul tho 

place of forms, though this description holds good only for the mtolleotual soul.** 
This is still farther ampMed in iii. 8, 431b, 27 it “ Within the soul the faculties of 
knowledge and sensation are potentially these objects, the one what is knowablo and 
the other what is sensible. They must be either the things themselves or thoir forms. 
The former alternative is, of course, not possible. It is not the stone which is present 
in the soul but its form. It follows that tho soul is analogous to the hand ; for as the 
bind is the tool of tools, so the mind Is the form of forms, and sense the form of aen- 
sibles.** Cf. also Proolus : MlmnmU of Thmhgyt Prop. 195. Every soul is all things, 
the sensibles after the manner of an exemplar and the intelligibles after the manner of 
a similitude. ... It possesses as images the intelligible principles and has received 
their forms.** 

The incornoreality of the soul is derived 3Bpam Aristotelian and Neoplatonist sources 
and is signlncant. Orthodox Islam has not yet made up Its mind as to whether the 
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And when it is learned that its condition is such that the more forms 
it takes, the more its power to accept forms increases, until there is 
no end to its potentiality and power, then our conviction is streng- 
thened that this is not a body. This is exactly the case with the per- 
ceiving soul, which when it perceives some matter and has well grasped 
what is perceived and known, then the power of knowing other things 
comes to it without the first perception being lost, and tins to such a 
degree that the more it obtains the multifarious forms of what is 
intellectually conceived, the more this power of perception increases, 
so that in the end it takes whatever intellectual conceptions and ideas 
are offered to it. And the interesting thing is that fer from the former 
conceptions disappearing, the power of understanding continues to 
grow more powerful. 

Again it is conceded and quite obvious that man is distinguished 
from all other creatures in the world by this very power of under- 
standing.^ Otherwise in form and shape, in body and strength, there 
is no reason for this superiority. For when it is said that a certain 
person is superior in humanity to such and such a person, no one means 
that he is goodly in face and form, but that in him the power of intel- 
lect is greater, and so it is said that he has a high degree of humamty. 
This human quality is sometimes called the rational soul {mfs ncUiqa), 
sometimes the intellectual power, sometimes the discerning power, 
and many other (names) which may be used at will. 

We advance another argument for the soul not being a body.® All 
the members, external and internal, small and great, of all animals 
(of whom man is one) are made for a purpose, and each member is the 
instrument for such special purpose as cannot be achieved except by 
means of such an instrument. So when all the members are reckoned 
to be instruments, it is then necessary that there should be someone 
to use them, e.g., the carpenter and the builder and others use tools. 
If any one should think that one member uses another membeir, this 
would bo quite unreasonable, for that member proposed as the user 

soul xs incorporeal or not (cf, Lovonian : Studies in the Relationship of Islam and Ohris- 
ttanitpf Cap, IV)* 

Froolus states oatogorxoally that ** every soul is an incorporeal substance and 
separable from body JSIL TheoL, Prop. 186, John of Damasous maintains the anti- 
thesis of body and soul in De Ride Orth , Bk II, Cap, XII 94, 924). “ The soul 
is a living essence, simple, incorporeal, invisible m its proper nature to bodily eyes, 
immortal, reasoning and intelligent, formless, making use of an organized body, being 
the source of its powers of life, growth, sensation and generation.” 

1 De Fide Orthod., Bk II, Cap. XII 94, 925 f.) “ The bond of umon between 
man and inanimate things is the body, . . and the bond between man and plants 
consists, in addition to these things, m their power of nourishment, growth and seeding. 
Finally, above and beyond these connections, man is related to irrational animals 
by appetite. , . . Lastly, man’s reason unites him to incorporeal and intelligent 
natures.’ ’ See also Arist . De Amma, ii, 2, 414a, 17 ff. “ The body cannot be the actu- 
ality of the soul. , . . The soul cannot be without a body, while it cannot be a body ” 

* Arist. : De Anima, ii. 4, 415b, 18. “ All natural bodies are organs of the soul.” 
Ibid», L 3, 407b, 25. ** feach art must use its tools, each soul its body ” 
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is itsolf the histrumont in some work or a part of some moinlnir. And 
it has been ooncedod that all monabers are capable of being used in the 
way of tools. Ro it is certain that the one who onji)loys them all must 
bo distinct from them. Thus since tiic user is someone other and is 
not a part, it is certain that it cannot bo body so that it may perfect 
acts by body. And it is certain also that it will not servo instead of 
body and will not comprise bodily instrument (i.e., will not be tho 
place of bodily instruments). Because, by reason of its not being a 
body, it lias no need of place.^ It will also use equally at one time all 
those instruments which have been made for diverse purposes and will 
fulfil those purposes without any error or infirmity, so that by all the 
instruments a set purpose may be achieved. It is clear that all the 
attributes mentioned above cannot be qualities of body and all this 
work caimot be accomplished by bodies. Thus it is proved that the 
user of all those members and instruments must be some other thmg 
different from body and in which tho aforementioned qualities are 
found. This wo call soul. 

Tho point tliat tho rational soul is not an aooident or disposition 
will bo oxplainod when tho difforonco botween reason and sense is 
discussed. Hero simply one argument is stated. 

Disposition and all accidents found in body are all subordinate to 
body, and that which is subordinate to anything is of an inferior degree 
and cannot exist with tho oxistonoo of that to which it is subordinate, 
So how can tho inferior exact service from that to which it is inferior ? 
How can it rule it as a master or lord or as tho goldsmith uses his 
tools ? And wo have alnuiily explained that the soul exacts service 
from tho body and the members of tho body. Thoroforo it cannot be 
an aooident or a disposition. 

CAP. 11. THB SO0L raRORIVBS ALL RXISTINO THINGS WHBTHKB THEY 

ABB HIDDEN OR PRESENT, INTELLBOTUALLY OONOEIVBD OB 

SENSED • 

It is cleat that all existences are either compound or simple, and we 
see that the soul perceives all the spocios and individuals of composite 
things and the totality of simple things. Whether these are the result 
of tho analysis of composite things or are altogether apart from such, 
none of them can escape tho perception of the soul. 

Simple things arc of two sorts, material and immaterial QtayiSMi 
and g^ayr hayulanl). The latter are tho intelligibles (ma'qulM) which 
exist without matter and enter tho mind without reference to matter, 
as for instance, all universal notions (mafhUmat hMlya) and intel- 

* Of. De .4niim, i. 3, 4()Ua, 10 f. “ The eoul hM no nkoe beoauee it i« iielf-moved.” 
It has no “ whent ” uxoiwt in the divine niind. Of. Dante s ParadUo, Cant, xavii. 
108 f, 

• lit Anima, iii. 8, 4»ll), 30 if. 
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leotual forms {^wtm ^ihmya). And tte former whicli proximate to 
matter and substance and wHcli the phantasy apprehends (or which 
are presented to the mind) in the form of particulars, as in the science 
of imthematics the learned discuss point, line, surface and mathe- 
matical body, i.e., the three dimensions without matter, and conceived 
as they exist in themselves, and likewise all those things which are 
subordinate to body, i.e., motion, time, place and shape — ^in short, 
all conceivable things never found apart from body, it assumes to be 
separate from matter ; and by its phantasv (wahn) it sometimes thinks 
of them as simple and sometimes as composite, until the power of 
imagining them so mcreases, that it comes to think of the forms which 
it conceives in its phantasy as distinct from matter and body, to be 
actually existing (i.e. outside the mind, jff’l Mmij) and considers that 
they have some reality by their essence outside matter and sub- 
stratum. By reason of this foolish perplexity it cannot distinguish 
those abstracted forms from intelhgibles, but comes to consider them 
all as intelligibles. Now it is quite cleat that all perceptions are of the 
soul, and that it perceives composite things, and analysing them, extracts 
the simple elements. Then it causes these simple elements to reach 
the phantasy, proceeding to separate some of them from matter and 
substratum (i.o., from their subject) and arrange them variously. 
Sometimes there is some reality in actual existence (externally) corre- 
sponding to those arrangements, as for instance, when a man may form 
a correct idea of the form and character of a man of a foreign country 
whom he has not seen, etc. Or it may be that there is no reality in 
fact corresponding to those compositions, as for example, the fancy of 
the ‘Anqa’ (phoenix), or a flying man, or some person imagined outside 
the universe, or an animal with the head of an elephant and the body 
of a camel and the like. It is clear that outside the imagination there 
is nothing existing like these anywhere.^ These are examples of the 
simple elements (or constituents — basa’it) material and immaterial, 
which the soul perceives. 

Composites are also of two kinds : elements {istigsat or ‘ana^r) and 
things composed of elements. The latter are animals, plants and 
inorganic things. Furthermore, within these three there are different 
kinds of composition and disposition. And the individuals of these 
numerous species are innumerable, but the soul perceives them all. 

Similarly with the elements, because they are four, therefore in 
respect to paucity or abundance, intensity or weakness, the conditions 
of their composition greatly vary. This variety is either because in 
some composite thing one element is most powerful of the four, or two 
are more powerful than the remaining two, or three more powerful 
than the fourth, or the four may be equal in power, but a certain one 
of them may be more suitable to the disposition of the body, i.e., the 
^ DsAnkna, m. 6, 430a, 26 ff, 
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effect or power of the element whichi is suitable to tbe nature of tbe 
body will be felt more than the othera. 

In short, the perception of simple elements of all these kinds and 
their disposition is the work of the soul. Apparently the perception 
of the soul is by four methods and four instruments, so that each 
instrument is sot apart for each clement.^ And because intensity 
and weakness, paucity and abundance of elements are natural to 
bodies, the soul can by each instrument perceive the various condi- 
tions of each element. Wo wish therefore in the following section to 
discuss sufficiently yet briefly whether the soul perceives all things by 
one power or by several, and if by one power then in what form ? 

CAP. in. HOW DOES THE SOUL PBROEIVB THE VARIOUS PERCEPTIONS ? 

We have already shown that the soul has no parts, for partition 
and division arc in the body, and it has been proved that the soul is 
not a body. Therefore tho perception of the soul cannot be by means 
of parts. It is also clear that there cannot bo as many peroeivers as 
there are compounds. Because in respect to all compounds which 
are perceived there seems to be one thing which judges and discri- 
minates. Wo see that there is one thing in man which judges whether 
a certain thing is small or largo and in like manner judges in the case 
of colours and shapes, flavours and scents. Likewise, if several things 
are equal to others it judges them to bo equal. If then by supposition 
the peroeivers were various, the judgment of one penseivor on the thing 
perceived would not bo comict actsording to another porcoiver.® In 
regard to this matter, some pwipie think that tho soul is one but that 
it has manifold and various perceptions by moans of several powers 
and various methods.® 

Here follows tho discussion of this matter. Some philosophers, 
just as they have thought of all the things of this existing universe 
as of two kinds, composite and simple, have similarly when they have 
looked at the instruments of perception found some to be simple and 
some composite. So they have jmlgod that the power of perception 
and the instruments of perception which are composite perceive what 
is composite and those which are simple perceive simple thmgs. They 
have explained this idea as follows : Wo have found some perceiving 
things to bo composite and observe that they perceive composite 
things, as for imrtance, tho five senses which perceive composite 
things, e.g., the eye, because it is composed of tho power of sight (which 

^ JDe ii, 438b. 

* If tboro war© o»i> porcoptiou for Iwigfch and on© for colour, om would doolaro a 
thing to bo# nay# white and tho other sliort and thora w<juld ho no coordination in 
perwtion. 

* The unity of the With thin statement should be compared the series of 
questions which Aristotle puts with regard to whether it is with the whole soul that we 
think, perceive, move ourselveH, act or are acted upon, in Jfh Animn^ L 5, 41 Hk 
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is found in the organs and layers of the eye ; and the power of sight 
cannot be perfect till all the layers of the eye are intact) perceives 
compositions of elements along with various dispositions. And when we 
study this we find that some perceivers are simple and that they perceive 
simple objects of perception, as for instance, the ideas and judgment of 
all things are obtained by thought, and it is plain that as thought is 
simple so these ideas and perceptions are simple. It would therefore 
seem that the simple perceives the simple and that it is also proved that 
the simple and the composite perceive what corresponds to each 
severally, l^om this argument some people hold that the simple per- 
ceives the simple and the composite the composite. But Aristotle ^ 
argues in this place and says that the rational soul has one power and 
by that power it perceives composite material things and simple 
immaterial things. For if the rational soul perceives sensibles by one 
power and intelhgibles by another power, then when the senses make a 
mistake, how can the judgment of the reason correct the mistakes of 
sense ? — even as one sense could not correct the mistakes of another 
sense. It is clear that the sense often makes mistakes in perceiving. 
For instance, the eye sees a big thing small from a distance, e.g., the 
sun appears as big as a mirror with a diameter about a span, although it 
is a world-illuminating globe, one hundred and sixty times bigger than 
the earth. Likewise, if one is moving seated in a boat, the thmgs on the 
banks appear to be moving along whether they are moved or not. And 
under water little things appear big, and a straight stick crooked, and 
those shapes between which mists intervene appear of different shapes, 
liike the mistakes of the eye, so taste also makes mistakes, and to the 
sick person of a bilious disposition, sweet things taste sour, etc. 

In short, the errors of sense are numerous,® but when the sense makes 
a mistake, the rational soul understands that what it perceives is not 
actually so. Whereupon it turns its perceptions to the real actuality 
and corrects the mistake. So it has been proved that if the rational 
soul did not perceive the intelligible and the sensible by one and the 
same power, then how would it know the difference between fact and 
not fact, between truth and error ? And how could it mingle sensibles 
and inteUigibles to form one judgment ? ® 

^ He Awma, lii. 3, 427a, 27 to 429a, 8 

* Anstotle says that sensatioa is always true {Metaph^ 1010b), bat not everything 
that appears is true, e.g., objects at a distance. 

• Of. Sommii, in. 461b, 6 ff. “In every case an appeasanoe presents itself, but 
what appears does not in every case seem real, unless when the deciding faculty is 
inhibited or does not move with its proper motion.” Also 461b, 26 £F. “ When the. 
person was actually perceiving, his controlling and judging sensory faculty did not 
call it Koriskos (the person who appears in a dream) but prompted by this (i.e , the 
judging faculty) called the genuine person Konskos.” 

Note also De Anima, ii. 6, 417b, 20 ff. “ The objects which excite the sensory powers 
to activity, that which is seen, that which is heard, etc , are outside The ground of 
this difference is that what actual sensation apprehends is individuals, while what 
knowledge apprehends is universals, and those are m a sense witMn the soul.” 
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Now WO will explain this with groator oleamoas. Tho rational soul 
porcoivfts intolligiblos by ono mothod and semiblos by another. That 
is, tho power of porcoption is ono but tho mode varies. For when the 
soul is in <pioat of intolligiblos and wishos to porooivo thorn, it reverts ^ 
to its (wn osaonoo which is separatod and pure from matter, and casts 
about, as though in searoh of something near to itself. ' 

And when it purposes to perceive sousiblos, thou it does not keep its 
oonnoctiou with its ossonoo but, ttxrning its attention from its essence 
as though in search of something outside, seeks for some instrument 
which may assust it in this task and enable it to reach the object of its 
quest. If it finds tho instrument appropriate, then it uses it and 
sensibly perceives external things and receives their particular forms 
into phantasy. And if tho soul docs not obtain an instrument of per- 
ception, it cannot perceive. For instance, a man bom blind, because 
he lias no instrument to perceive colours, his soul in itself has no power 
to perceive them. And becjuise there has been no perception of them 
from outside, in the storehouse of the imagination of tho blind there 
are no ft»nns of colour. But this is not tho case with intolligiblos,* 

The point that the soul at tho time of its apprehension of iutel- 
ligibles returns to its own essonco ought to bo fixed in the mind thus : 
man when ho wishos to obtain some now opinion or is considering the 
result or oonsequonco of something, or when he wishes to learn some 
difficult aiul abstnise matter of knowledge, puts all sonsibles away 
from him and strives to keep tlio sense dormant long enough so as not 
to intarfere with the work in hand. At that time tho soul gathers all 
its powers and b<»com<‘H intent on its own essence and obtains that 
sort of exhilaration and delight which a person has who reverts to his 
own ossonoo. At that time with complete cheerfulness of heart he 
perceives tho thing ho sought, and ho obtains more or loss success in 
this task by that adaptation or fitness, in proportion to his pleasure and 
his being emptied of phantasy (for it is in the phantasy that the forms 
of the sonsibles reside). Tho reason for this is that the phantasy 
prevents the reversion of the soul to its own ossenco and will not let 
it turn its attention towards tho storohonso of intelligibles. For to the 
Primary Intelligence all the things of tho universe are present and 
therefore for tho quest of them there is in tho soul a movement which 
keeps it always in motion. 

Here tho doubt may bo mooted that when all intelligibles are present 

* Tho torm ** rmimion ** rocalli Proolu* (vide El, Propp. 81*-83 md 17, ©to*), 
^ H©r© in th© aot of intolleotion tho mnl rovorts upon itsolf in contradistinction to its 
* approhoimion sonsihlos whom tho soul is dlrootou to that which is outside itself, 

* Th«^ soul fjW’OH in twf> ways or has a duality in its acts* Cf, E%nmde, IV, viii, 6, 
** Btrcry soul has something of th© lower fbr th© purposes of th© bo<^ and something 
of th© higher for th© purjmsm of th© Bivin© Tntellcot.** Cf. also EnneadSf V, ii* 1* 
“ Th© soul a« looking to tho Divino Order is f>©rf©ct ; going outside of itself in a mote- 
ment whfch is strange to its cssetioe, It begets an image which is sensitive and VMsta* 
tive nature,** 
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to the Reason then because of the multiplicity of the intelligibles the 
reason must also be multiple.’- But such a doubt is sheer ignorance, 
because reason is a simple thing and'the intelligibles are other, and so 
■their presence and perception oajanot entail the multiphcity of the 
intellect. So the soul when it wishes to perceive intelligibles, moves 
to its perfection and turns its attention to reason (in which all the 
mtelligibles are present) in order that it may obtain all matters of 
knowledge and become perfect, and form complete unity with the 
intellect. This movement of the soul is called -vision and thought. 
!l^om what has been said it appears that the soul perceives both intel- 
ligibles and sensibles, and the only difference is m the mode of appre- 
hrasion. And it is the view of Aristotle that the rational soul perceives 
simple elements by itself (of its own essence) and composites by means 
of the five senses. 

. People are in error in thinking that only five senses perceive things 
sensed and particulars, and that the soul does not perceive them but 
only perceives universals. The fact is that the rational soul perceives 
all particulars and universals by one power, although the method of 
perception is different. Aristotle illustrates this by saymg that the 
rational soul perceives simple intelligibles by a straight Ime, i.e., 
directly, and without a medium, and composite sensibles by a crooked 
line,® i,e., by the medium of the senses. The Philosopher Themistius (1 )® 
has explained this subject in a most excellent fashion in his book of 
the soul, from which we will, God willing, recapitulate something 
later on. 

OAP. IV. WHAT IS THE DOTEBEHOE BETWEEN THE ASPECT OP REASON 

AND THE ASPECT OP SENSE ? AND WHAT IS COMMON TO THESE TWO 

AND IN WHAT DO THEY DIPPER ? 

The rational soul’s perception of inteUigibles * is called rational 
conception or intellection (ta’aqjid) and the perception of sensibles is 
called sensation (i^sas). Common to both is a potentiality (inji‘dl), 
i.e., a passivity found in both,® to wit, when both of these are changed 
towards the object of their perception and obtaming it possess per- 
fection, they have a sort of passivity and effect from what is perceived. 

1 Bnnmd$, IV, ix, 3. Here Plotinus discusses how Unity and Multiplicity may 
exist together in the aouh The unified soul is seated in the Divine Intelhgence and the 
divided soul is seated among bodies Multiplicity of faculties does not destroy the 
essential unity of the soul. 

» De Anima^ iii. 4, 429b, 13 ff 

® Themistius’ Oommentmy m De Anima ? 

^ Ds Anima^ iii. 4, 429a, 13 if. “ If thinking is like perceiving it must be either a 
process in which the soul is acted upon by what is capable of being thought, or a pro- 
cess different from but analogous to that. The thinking part . • , must be potentially 
identical with its object without being the object. Mind must be related to what is 
thinkable as sense is to what is sensible.” 

I * Of. the ira0i/iriH6s of Aristotle. 
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For intollect and sonso, until tliey perceive sometliing, cannot be 
called reason and sense except potentially, and wbon they perceive 
then reason potential be(H«nPs reason actual and sense potential 
becomes sonso actual.^ For this reason we bavo said that tbo passivity 
and effect which tails on reason and sense by perception is their per- 
fection, because this iJassivity brings their potentiality and power into 
existence and act { fi’Uya). Tu this univt^rse some passive things become 
corrupted by passivity. Thus wattsr, when it is passive and affected 
by boat, neither remains itself nor does its coolness remain ; both 
pass away and decay. But since wo saw that reason and sense obtain 
their perfection by passivity, it is learned that the soul becomes per- 
fect by these passivities. 

We have explained that the soul by its potentiality to perception 
brings its power and potency into act. Tbo proof of this is that the 
soul is called kmjuldn% i.o., pertaining to matter.® Just as primary 
nrnttcr before it julopts certain forms is empty, so the soul pictures 
intolligiblcH and scnsiblos and in this case when formerly it had not 
perceived them it was empiy of them. Nevertheless it must not be 
assumed that the soul cannot perceive and picture all things simul- 
taneously but pictures one particular at one time and another at 
another time. For if the soul had not something positive which was 
able to accept divers forms and to be susceptible to change from one 
condition to another, then how could it perceive various forms ? An 
illustration of this is when iJayd at first does not know that the universe 
was croata<l but afterwards a(Hpur(« such knowledge. So if Zayd had 
no potentiality and power to know this, how could he acquire the 
knowledge 1 For plants and iuorgiuiic substances, etc., which have 
not this capacity to learn cannot perceive. Another illustration of 
this is the power of sight which perceives all visible objects and just 
as it apprehends all colours by being subject to an alteration in rela- 
tion to thorn, or just as it receives all visible things 6<juaUy by a single 
apprehension— because it has a uniform and single relation towa^s 
all visible things, and neither sees colours more or less than they actually 
occur nor sees one colour more or loss than another— such is exactly 
the case with the soul, which uniformly perceives or apprehends ^1 
intelligibloB, neither less nor more, nor contrary to fact, because its 
relation to all intelligibles is uniform. And as the power of sight 
before the apprehension of a visible thing is not identified with it 
but separate and apart from it, so too the soul before the apprehension 

1 I)e Anima, i». 4, 4291), 30 If. ” Th« mind i» in a Bonue potentially whatever i» 
tinnkablo though actually it is nothing till it has thought.** 

* Cf. Jh A tiiimt ii, 2, 4l4a, 14-20. Aristotle doee not expressly say that the soul is 
analogous to In 412a, 20 f., ho even speaks of soul as substanee in the sense of 
the form of a natural bo<iy having Ufo in it potentially. But while it is form of natural 
body, in its eapaelty for receiving the foVms of intelligibles and sensibles it is analt^ous 
to 
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of intolligibles has n,o intellection, or perception of anything but negates 
them all.^ 

The condition of intellect and sense in respect to perception is like 
matter, for as primary matter has the capacity to receive all forms, but 
before the reception of forms has itself no form in it but negates all 
forms, and neither does it have a potentiality to a particular form, for 
it receives all forms equally by a single acceptance, in the same way 
sight, for instance, before receiving an object of sight is not a seeing 
thing but is the negator of all visible objects ; and similarly the soul 
before receiving intelhgibles is not “ intellected ” {shay' ma‘qiU) but 
negates all intelligibles. 

_ In detail, the eye is appomted for the reception of all coloius and 
therefore is the negator of every colour,® i.e., in it there is no colour, 
because if there were any special colour in it, it would only with 
diShculty receive a colour which was contrary to the colour it had, 
and even if it did receive it, it would not be able perfectly to perceive 
the contrary colour on account of its own special colour. 

So also matter, since it is the substratum of all forms, has no special 
form of its own, but with the same kind of potentiality to all forms 
receives them equally one after the other, and its relation with them 
all is uniform and not more or less with any one of them. This 
then is the condition of primary matter which is the potential 
material of all things. For when second matter, i.e., elements 
before the reception of forms, is the negator of forms, primary 
matter which is the receptacle of all the forms, must be so in the best 
possible way, and is necessarily before the reception of them the 
negator of all forms. 

This is exactly the case with all the external senses in respect to the 
perception of sensibles, and this is the case with the human soul or 
intellect’s reception of the intelligibles. For if to the human intellect 
there were some particular form pertaining, how could it receive any 
other ? And if it did it would receive the form and reahty suitable 
and agreeable to it, easily and in profusion, but anything contrary to 
it only with trouble and rarely, although it is clear that this is not so, 
for the rational soul is the negator of every form and perceives every 
intelligible uniformly.® On this account we have said that the soul is 

I 

^ De Anima^ iii. 4, 4i29a> 18 “ Therefore smoe everything is a possible object of 

thought, mmd m order, as Anaxagoras says, to dominate, i e., to know, must be pure 
from all admixture ; for the oo-presenoe of what is alien to its nature is a hindrance 
and a block ; It fbllows that it, too, like the sensitive part, can have no nature of its 
own, other than that of having a oerbain capacity,” 

« i)e Anirm, ii. 7, 418b, 27 ff. “ What is capable of taking on colour is what m 
itself 18 colourless, as what can take on sound is what is soundless/’ 

* Ibn Miskawaih dwells on this notion of the tabvJki rasa as if it were novel to his 
readers as probably it was. 

Of, Ds Animap in, 4, 429a, 10 :1^,, for comparison of the intellective and sensitive in 
the soul, 
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simple,’ tor that is callmi composite which is compounded of matter or 
suhjtHim {mawt^U’) and form. And it has already been explained that 
the soul before intellection is the negator of all forms and therefore 
simple. 

From this it is also proved that the soul is neither body nor accident, 
for if it liad been body it would have boon composite and wtnild have 
posmwsiid a particular form, whereas wo have proved its composition 
to be false, and if it had boon an accident it would have boon with a 
material form, and would como under one of the nine prei'mmmta 
(imquldt ) ; hut wo have already refuted tliis. 

So far those matters have boon mentioned which are common to 
intellect and sense. Now those matters will be explained in which 
there is a difforonoo between intellect and sense. 

It is the maunot of sense that when the object of sense occurs 
powerfully the perception of it is weakened or by perceiving it weakness 
and fatigue occur. l{l.g., the eye cannot see intense light or a bright 
thing beyontl ifiS ondurance, and if it does look at it, it hocomes dazzled 
and its sight is injured. Or the power of hearing is weakened and 
fatigued by listening to terrific noises beyond its power. The case is 
the same with every sense. Jiut this is not the condition of the human 
intellect, for the more it perceives powerful intelligibles in profusion 
and thinks about and studies forms abstracted from matter, the more 
perf(«!t it is and the more it gains in power and acuteness of appre- 
hension, And the more its fxiwer increases the more powerful it 
becomes in the perception of other intelligibles. 

Another point in which the two arc different and distinct is that 
sense, when it perceives any powerful sensible and then turns to the 
weak Honsiblos, is unable to porooive. Thus, for instance, the eye when 
it turns away after looking at the sun cannot see an^rthing else, in 
contrast to reason which, after perceiving some powerful intelligible, 
does not become defective and weak but grows powerful and keen for 
further perception,® 

The reason for this is that a sense is not separated from a body, and 
its perception is by means of a passive body which cannot overcome 
powerful things, and thus when the eSect of a powerful sensible remains 
in it, it prevents the perception of other objects of sense.® But this is 
not the case with the inteUoot, because it is separate from the body 

^ Thfht tho incorporeal is simpb is stated by Produs (Wk TtmL^ Prop, 80, p« Ixxviii, 
Hnm 14-15 -Cranssor and Moser). H© declares in Prop* 197 that the soul is immaterial 
md has no parts, Hotting add© quantitative parts, ixktotle speaks of ** parts of soul/' 
vide. Mehtpk, vi. U\ 1035b, 18 and 1038a, 24. Of* also Ds Anima, I, i 402b, 1-10, 
1^10 quoKtion of wlu^thcr tho soul is divisible Is disousiod* Boo Ue Anirm^ i* 5, 41 la, 
23 to 4 lib, *UK and nko 413b, 10 f. and 4S2a, 20 f« tfp, The Neoplatonist view 
Is that tho soul is 

» Of, Jk A nhmi, iii, 4. 429a, 29 if. 

* D$ ill. 4, 429b, 3 f , ** The reason is that while the faculty of sensation is 

dependent on the body, mind Is separable hrom it.’* 
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and survives it, as we will shortly prove, and its perception or appre- 
hension is not by means of bodily instruments. Therefore, after the 
perception of powerful things it can easily perceive weak things. 

In this place it has also been proved that the soul is not a material 
form because if it had been so, the qualities of bodily thmgs would be 
found in it, whereas from our former statement the distinctness of soul 
from corporeality has been proved. One argument for the soul not 
being a material form is that it perceives by means of the iatellect 
those things which are devoid of matter.^' B.g., reason conceives its 
own essence and apprehends self-evident propositions such as that 
two is the half of four, etc., and it knows that between afi&rmation and 
negation there is no middle term. It forms an idea of the First Maker, 
and understands that outside the spheres is neither a vacuum nor a 
plenum, and it perceives many such things of which not one is derived 
from sense, because the matters mentioned are not material, neither 
are they found in any matter. 

And the intellect in its particular perceptions is sufficient per se and 
does not depend on any instrument. The argument for this is that a 
person takes the aid of an instrument because that instrument can 
help in some task and serves his purposes m the manner required. 

And if there is anything which hinders the work of that person or 
which, instead of helping, prevents him in his acts, and on account 
of which his acts are deficient or imperfect, then he does not make 
such a thing his instrument and is not likely to take aid from it. This 
is exactly the case with the rational soul. That thing which is assumed 
to bo an instrument for it must be a hindrance and obstacle in its 
real task, because, as we have already explained, at the time of the 
apprehension of sensibles the soul reverts to its own essence and holdmg 
sense in abeyance shrinks towards itself, and by such attention can 
perceive intelligibles correctly. And so far as there is any participation 
of the instruments and senses, so far its knowledge remains imperfect. 
Therefore nothing can be noade its instrumeut and neither can the 
soul be body or accident or material form.* 

One difference between reason and sense is this : it is not with the 
reason as it is with the sense that when bodily power is stronger it is 
strong, and as soon as the body gets weak it becomes weak. It is 
plain that if reason were found in body in this fashion as in a material 
form, then it would certainly become weak with the weakening of the 
body. In confirmation of tlds we quote the statement of Aristotle ® : 
It seems that the intellect is a substance which is found in some body. 
but is not subject to corruption, for if so, the weakness and maturity 
of old age would certainly have its effect upon it as it does upon the 

1 Cf. Dt Atwm, iii. 4, 429b, 9-480a. 9. 

* Of. Aniwch* ii j . 4i« 420a» 26. 

• D« Anima, i. 4, 408b, 17 ff. Aristotle does not say “ body ” but “ soul ” 
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senses. For iu old age a man is not able to sec as in youth but in his 
reason there is no failure. Tlicreloro by old ago the soul does not be- 
come passive, althoi^h the state of old ago may bo likened to a state 
ol intoxication or HickunsH. If tho thought of the human sold is 
vitiated it is only beoauso of soraotlung else which comes and corrupts 
it, otherwise iu itself it remains rational and perceptive. 

Abu’l Khayr in his commentary’' says that if tho human intdleot 
decayed by the corruption of the body, then it would follow that in 
old ago, by reason of tho weakness of the body, it would become weak, 
although this is not so. Therefore it appears that the intellect is not 
corruptible and tho state of the soul in old-age is like intoxication and 
sickness. The meaning of this is that just as the intellect and dis- 
cernment of the intoxicated and sleeping become less or do not exist 
at all, this is not the failure of tho iutelloct but of its instruments- of 
perception which by reason of these accidents do not work. The 
accidental vapours hinder perooptioii. In tho same way in the days 
of old age tli<^ deficiency which is accidental to intellect is not beoauso 
of the weakness of the substance of tho iutelloct but is because in the 
body there no longer remains the capacity for tho act of tho intellect. 
Hero we quote a saying of Aristotle. It has to do with the following 
chapter and will be fully explained there. The Philosopher writes 
iu tho second part of his book that “ from considering the intellect 
and tho soul, it seems that both are not of tho ^rae genus but the soul 
is one thing and tho intellect another. And it is possible that the soul 
may bwioine separate from tho intolleot as, c.g., tho eternal (qoMm) 
from that whicli has a beginning {(iMitJi), or us some eternal and ever- 
lasting {azaU wa abeuB) thing becomes separate from what is eon- 
tiugent and corruptible 

But it is obvious that all parts of the soul are not separate as some 
philosophers have thought. 

CAE. V. THE SOUL IB A LIVING AND ENDURING SUBSTANOB WHICH IS 
NOT SUBJECT TO DEATH AND MORTALITY. AND IT IS ALSO 
EXPLAINED THAT THE MCJUU IS NOT IDBNTIOAL-WITH LIFE BUT 
BESTOWS LIFE ON ALL LIVING THINGS ® 

' The fact that tho soul is not life has been proved from our foregoing 
explanations, because if the soul were life then it would be subsisting 
(as an accident) by a living being, which would be its subject 
or suppositum. And in this case it would have to be a material form, 
. which, because it is a relative thing, would depend on its subject (the 
living body). Whereas wo have shown that the soul is not a material 

» Tlio ndororiwi in in all probability to a oommentaiy on Dg Anima by Abu’i iHtayr 
tti Bwian b- el MwainUr (to MS). See Fikria of Ibn NadIm, w. 870. 

* JJg Aniwa, ii. 8, 418b, 84 if. 

• Of. ProoluM : Ml, Thtul., Prop. 186 and Anitm, ii. 2, 414a, 12. 
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form. Tliercfore the soul is not identical with life. Another argument 
is that the rational soul, by reason of its superiority, does not care 
for the delights and desires of the body and considers them mean and 
hinders the acq^uisition of them. Although it is a universal rule that 
nothing can oppose or obstruct that thing on which its subsistence and 
affirmation depends, but rather seeks it, because in the prevention of 
the things which constitute its essence (i.e., its mvqawwvmat) its own 
corruptibility and invahdation are conceived, and m the acquirement 
and quest of what establishes its essence, its subsistence and its increase 
are in view. Thus if the soul were exactly life of the body then why 
should it belittle and forbid the dehghts and desires of the body by 
which the body subsists and is established % 

The third argument is that the thmgs whidh are found in the body 
as material form and life are all subordinate to the body and those 
things which are subordinate to the body are under it, whereas we see 
and know that the soul orders the body and rules it as a lord or chief. 
Therefore the soul cannot be in the body as material form.^ And 
thoroforo also the soul is not life but produces life m the body. And 
because the life of the body is by reason of the soul ® it must be that the 
life is first for the soul and afterwards for the body. All this proves 
that the soul is not the form of life. We have already explained that 
many acts are such that they are peculiar and proper to the soul, and 
are separate and distinct from the body. Therefore that thing the 
proper acts of which are distinct from the body will oertamly be itself 
distinct from the body, because it can have no need of the body. Eor 
this separation and dependence we have advanced the statement of 
the Philosopher and applied it to argument also, that the soul does not 
get power by the stren^hening of the body and does not become weak 
by the weakening of the body. 

The statement of the i Philosopher Aristotle which we have quoted 
at the end of the last chapter, is his theory and the theory of many 
of the ancient philosophers about ^he parts of the soul. And by “ parts 
of soul ” is meant those modes and methods of perception which we 
have sujffiiciently explained in the third and fourth chapters. But 
these parts of the soul are not divisible like bodies. By these parts are 
meant the concupiscible soul and the irascible soul and the power of 
memory, etc.,® which all perish at the death of man. Because all these 
are material powers, their work is fulfilled by helping the bodily insto- 
ments, and their necessity to the soul is that the body should continue 
living for a long time. 

The fact is that diverse acts are performed by the soul by means of 
diverse instruments. Therefore a name is given to each act relative 

» Cf. Z)e Anima, i. 6, 4i0a, 12 S. 

* l)i Anima, ii. 4, 41Sb, 7 ff 

* Anirm^ i. d, 4:11a, 26 jft, 
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to its Itistramont, because the particular act is always by means of 
one of tliOHO instruments. It sbould bo understood thus : When the 
food and tbo blood, etc., dissolve by rojison of tbo various motions of 
tlio body, to niak(j up tbo deficiency and to ensure compensation, 
tboro are those desires from the liver from which ensue the quest for 
fao<l and the urge to satisfaction. Likewise wrath and ire, which the 
living person has for the purpose of averting any luitmful and oppug- 
nant thing from his body, are produced from the heart and the pro- 
cession of thought and rofl(iction is by moans of the parts of the brain. 
Thus these principal members, because they are the instruments of the 
soul and because by means of them the soul fulfils its purposed acts, 
the terrainologists have devised the name “ soul ” for these instru- 
■ monte and have called them the concupiscible soul, the irascible soul 
and the like.’’ 

But the fact is that that which makes use of these instruments 
nanit'ly, the rational soul, is far more honourable and eminent than 
all iliese, Cor it is the master and engineer and those instruments ate 
likti the tools of tins machine. And because the ends and aims of these 
acts are the most perfect and honourable of all the purposes of wisdom, 
these instruments and the acts thoniselvi^s axe an argument for the 
consunjinate wisdom and perfect planning of their onginoor. 

For the rest, concerning the ossonoo of the rational soul it has already 
beet) learned that for its proper a(Jt and essential motion it does not 
use any instruimint, but all those inatrumonte are injurious and a 
hindramsts to its principil msta ami essential motions, and connoetion 
with them ket'ps it from its principil task (i.o., holds it back from it) and 
this essential motion is the argument for the immortality of the soul. 

We will hereinafter in some place deal with the motion of the soul in 
detail. Now wo put forward the argument for the eternal survival of 
the rational soul, that it never perishes.* The argument is that the 
rational soul has a proper motion and that at the time of this motion 
it has no connection of any sort with bodily instruments, neither 
employs them. And so by nawon of its being a fixed substance it 
does not decay with the dtuaiy (»f the body. And wo have already 
explained that in the Arabic language the name for the separation of 
the soul from the body is deatli and they call every body dead when 
the soul is separated from it. Tlius man is called dead when the 

^ 'rho ?wovoin«ijt to inimu© or avoid. (If. Amma^ iii. 11, 432b, 20 if. and Mcho- 
ftuifhmn Mthii% vi, 2, USOa, 21 ff, W« find tha irascible and oonoupisoibl© powers 
luaidionad in the Psisudo-Aristotallan ThmkmtL Cap. I and elsowbere. 

also dc»}ut of DaniHHcus : Ih OHhod,^ II, xii (jP.0., 94, 928). ** That which 
does not lintfui to or obey reason is the vital or pulsating faculty ana the spormative 
or gonoratiog faculty and the v^jgotativo or nutmive faculty j to this belong also the 
faculties of growth and bodily formation. For these are not under tlio dominion 
of the reason but of nature. That which listens to and obeys reason on tho other 
hand, Is divided into angtur and desire.** 

* ** Miml . . . this alone Is immortal and eternid.** Anima, iii. 5, 430a, 23 ff. 
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rational soul is separated from him. It is the rule of the lexicographers 
that when they wish to describe the nature or quiddity of anything 
they sot apart some word to signify that nature and when some other 
form appears, contrary to that state they devise another term. Thus 
for the soul’s connection with the body they speak of “ life ” and the 
separation they call “ death ” just as there are various names for 
various other cases and conditions. Thus, when the original form of 
cloth is spoiled they call it “ old ”, when the form of iron is spoiled 
they call it “ rusty ”, and they call a fallen house “ ruined ”. But we 
are bewildered and quite at a loss what name to apply to the soul 
when it becomes separate from the body and what term we are to 
devise corresponding to our use of “ death ” in reference to the body ? ^ 
But if the state of the soul is similar to that of the body after the 
separation of the soul, then some other name should be used beside 
“ death ”, e.g., annihilation or vanishing (Jmtim). 

But we have already proved that the rational soul is neither body 
nor accident but a simple substance, and it has been proved in the 
science of Physios that a substance does not hold its contrary, and that 
which has no contrary is not subject to annihilation, and so the soul 
is not the suppositum of annihilation. Therefore its state of separation 
from the body cannot bo called anmhilation. And because the soul 
is not composite, it is not subject to dissolution (decomposition). 

In the following chapter we will relate the statements of the ancient 
philosophers from which it will be learned that in addition to Aristotle, 
whoso theory has boon described, others also have held that the soul 
is immortal. 

CAP. VI. THE THSOBY OE THE ANCIENT PHJLOSOPHEES AND THE 
ABGtUMENTB BY WHICH THEY HAVE PSOVED THAT THE SOUL DOES 
NOT DIB ® 

Plato has given throe arguments for the immortality of the souL 
1. The first argument is that the soul bestows life on all those things 
in which life is to bo found. And life must be essential to that which 
bestows life on aU living things, i.e., its essence itself and its substance 
must entail life. And it is clear that that by the essentiahties of which 
there is life cannot in any way admit the contrary of its essential 
quality. Therefore the soul cannot admit the contrary of life (i.e., 
death). The companions and disciples of Plato have described t!^ 
argument in their books with great clarity. They have proved its 
propositions and arrangement to be correct, and with great force hav^ 
all arrived at the correctness of its conclusion. When we have 
described the three arguments we will deal with some of them. 

‘ “ Set free from its present condition ” says Aristotle : De Anvma, iii. 5, 430s, 23. 
> The argument for the immortalily of the rational soul («a/» nSft^) is the subject 
of tho ninth chapter of Pseudo-Arist. Theology. 
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2. Tlie second argument is that ovorytliing susceptible to corrup- 
tion is so oorrupted by reason of some badness in it. But there is no 
sort of badness and evil in the soul and so it cannot bo corrupted. 
We should first, by way of preface doscribo the nature of badness and 
then it will bo fitting to sot forth this argument. Badness, i.o., to 
become imperfoct or go biwl, is akin to corruption and corruption is 
akin to non-oxistonco and non-oxistenco is akin to matter. Under- 
stand this in tho following way : Wherever and in whatever things 
there is no matter, there can bo no non-oxistenco ; and whore there is 
no non-existence, there can bo no corruption ; and that thing which is 
not susceptible to corruption cannot be imperfect and in a state of 
bftdnes H , It appears that matter is the source of badness, and this 
matter is the fount of evil and corruption, vice and imperfection. It 
is from this that all corruption is produced. 

The opposite of badness is goodness which approximates to immor- 
tality, and immortality is akin to existence which tho Creator first 
created. This existence is pure good. No sort of evil or conuption 
or non-existence can adhere to it. In this real existence there is no 
sort of connection with any passivity or matter, ibid this existence is 
called First Intelligence. 

In regard to this subject the account of good and evil is very long 
and we have perforce to content ourselves with this brevity. Tho one 
who has soon this discussion in tho hooks of Plato and Galon or has 
read tho book of Proclim on this particular subject will have complete 
familiarity with tliis account. 

The soul is a form by which the hoily heemnes porfoiit, hut it is not 
material, and we have alretwly related how the soul is not a material 
form which would be defH'ndent on matter for its existence. Thus 
there is in the soul no sort of badness, ami when there is no badness 
then there cannot bo con-uption, and if there is no corruption then 
how can there bo non-oxistence ? Thus tho conclusion is that the 
rational soul is immortal. To abbreviate this statement an<i put it 
in tho shape of formal proof, in tho soul there is no badness, and that 
in which there is no badness is not corruptible, therefore the soul is 
not corruptible.^ 

* Tlio Baoontl argumont is moro Ntioplatawist thim Platanint. Thc^ viaw that ovil is 
non-escistfiiit ami that tho sotil is all good is dofiintc^Iy Plotiriian. Tho foHowjmg rofar- 
mmn will <iumtlato this, Ennmdfi, 1* viii. 1 : ‘‘ Evil is from tho a«oiont kind wmoh w© 
road is th© umiorlying matt©? not ^t brought to order by Ideal Form,** Plotinus 
TQfm to whora th© Father Ood addresses lesser divinities, saying : ” Smeo 

you only possess dorivativo being, you are not immortals ... but by my power you 
Shall escape dissolution ** (Ttm., 41A and B). Tho soul’s immortality is often spoaen 
of as being its disengagmnont from the body. In jfCnnmdH, I, viii, 8, Plotinus says : 

Matter <H)rru|>t» , . . the cause of evil is matter,** And in I, viii. 10 : Evil m the 
ioul is simple aljnenee of gootl. If it is the denial of soinetbing which ought to be 

f rasent or a denial of good by the soul, then the soul produces wickodness in itself 
y tho act of its own nature ami is empty of good* and although it is soul is without 
life. The soul if it hm no life is soulless and the soul is not soul. But nay* the soul 
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3. The third ar^tnent is that the soul moves by an essential move- 
ment, and that thing which is moved j>er se (by its essence) cannot be 
corruptible, therefore the soul also is incorruptible.^ 

In substantiating the first proof we give the account of Rroolus 
according to promise without abbreviation. It is a rule that when 
two things are mutually contrary and one of them proceeds from a 
certain power, then the other thing must also be contrary to that 
power. For instance, coldness is the contrary of heat and heat is 
produced by fire and so coldness is the contrary of fire also. According 
to this rule it foUows that the rational soul (intellectual soul) is im- 
mortal and not susceptible to death because death is the contrary of 
life and life is essential to it.^ 


CAP. VII, AN Accotnsrr op the QurDDnr op the soul, and its lipe, 

THAT LIPE WHICH IS THE PBBSEEVBE OP THE SOOT AND BY REASON 

OP WHICH THE SOTO PERPETUALLY SURVIVES AND IS ETERNAL 

When the famous philosophers saw that the soul bestows life on 
the body and confers all perfections on it, they came to hold that the 
soul was itself Life. But by this they did not mean that the soul was 
the form of life, because this was manifestly untrue and we have shown 
it to bo untrue. But the meaning was that the soul brings life to the 
body. And because it is the purveyor of life to the body, it is itself 
primarily far more entitled to life and immortality. Therefore when 
the philosophers looked at the very essence of the rational soul in 
relation to the body, they came to hold that the soul itself bestows 

has life by its own ossonco and thoroforo contains this denial of the good by itself. 
If the soul gives itself up to evil ... it has adopted another nature namely. Evil, 
and as far as it is possible for tho soul to die it is dead.*’ Thus soul while it is soul is 
good and living. It is only by ontortaining its contrary, which according to Miskawaih 
is iiMossiblc, that it can forfeit its immortality. 

^ The throe linos of tho Platonist argument are as follows : There are no absolutely 
new beginnings but simply alternations from one state to tho opposite and this is the 
case with the cycles of the sours apparent life and death, which latter cannot be in 
that case utter nou-oKisttmoo or amuhilation. Thore seems an echo of this m the third 
argument which Miskawaih gives. Plato’s second line of argument is the one fami- 
liarized for us in tho Oonfmiona of St. Augustine, namely, the memory of some pre- 
vious existonoo’s acquirement of truth. The last Ime of argument is similar to the 
first one given by Miskawaih There is, however, not much emphasis on the soul’s 
essential cognition or apprehension of the ideas which ranges it alongside those eternal 
verities h'or the soul, as the principle of life see Fhcedms, 246B and the end of the 
Phmdo Proolus in his Elmmta of Theology says that every soul is self-ammated 
(Prop. 189, cf. also Prop. 188). For the soul as self-moved see Proolus op. cit, Prop 20 : 
“ When thore is soul present the body is in some sense self-moved ... the body is 
naturally moved from without, whereas self-movement is of the essence of the soul.” 
Also Pheedrus^ 240A and Laws, 896C-8960. Other clear statements on the subject 
are that the soul is indestructible and mcoixuptible, impossible to be dissevered from 
its substratum and indisoerptible (Proolus : M, Theoh, references : 

PepubUe, 608-n, EnTieadSfiV, vii. (specially 9-12) and VI, iv. 16 (which deals with 
the point as to whether it is only tho rational soul which is immortal) 

* Not identided. 
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tnovi'inoHt oti its ossotKsn.’ An<l Plato also said that tho soul is itself 
luotion : ff>r in liis hook ?'/«■ hmn h(i wrote that tins (isseiioe and sub- 
stance of that thhiK \vhi<ih moves its essotice is iiself niovcmictit.'^ 

It seems fitting hero that we should cast a glamse, at the movement 
of the soul. We iiaV(! already said that the soul is a substaTUie but is 
not a body and not one of the six kin<ls of nummumi. which wo have 
previously described as fitting for this subtle substance. Now the 
motion which is fitting for the soul is circular motion,® i.o,, we never 
find in any cireuinatancos that the soul is without tliis motion. The 
soul continues always in this motion and because it is not bodily 
motion therefore it is not movement in place and it is also not outside 
the essence of the soul. For this reason Plato said that the substance 
of the soul, i.o., its essence, is motion. And this motion ip the life of 
the soul. And because motion is an essential thing for it, therefore 
life also is essential for it. Therefore that person who has fully under- 
stood these three points namely, that motion is an essential thing for 
the soul, that that motion does not come under any time,* and that 
the soul is the mover of its own I'SHcnce, has fully understood the 
substance of the soul. 

Hy the exprcHsion “ motion being under time ” we mean that all the 
kinds of natural movement come under time ® and that thing which is 
in time, its ('xistonoo is found in past time, and it is obvious that if 
the existence of future and past time is anything, it is in the form of 
mutability and becoming (fmjliayyur mi takamnm), and so the natural 
movemi'iits are “ becoming ” (generation), which is not proper to the 
soul. On the basis of this I’lato in bis book the Tima&us * writes in 
the form of a question, “ What sort of becoming thing is that which 
has no existence ? Ami what is that existing thing for which there is 
no becoming or change 1 ” Tliat mutability which has no existence is 
movement in place and time, because its duration (quantity or dimen- 
sion) of existence is found in some moment. And the relation between 
moment and time is as of point and lino. So when the existence of 
time is found either in past or future, it is found in some moment. 
Therefore it is in no wise entitled to the name of being, but it ought to 
bo said that time is always in flux and becoming. Those existences 
in which there is no variablonoss are things above and beyond time, 
for those things which transcend time must also be beyond natural 

» JMAtiitiui, i,.%40fib,3I ff. 

* jMW/t, CJf. Froo. : M. Thmhf Frop. 20* 

* Tlusi8th<*mav«m(jnt of procession and revfsriion* Cf.Proo/: Propp* 33» 

109# 2<KK Armt. ; Phy^kM^ viii. 8# 9; Timms, SOB f. Porphyry: Aphorism, 
xx3£, Hodt, I : ** €uvh mim perfscium nU, ad animam inUUsotu prmitam mbrocium est ; 
idsops mivdur in orimm : Anima mtm sjus ad merdm ; mms mra ad primum 
prindpUum mibrigitarP also P^udo-Arl»t. : Thmh, Oap* 1, 172* 

* Of. MnnmdH, 10, vii* U and IV, iv. I, 

* This is tho viow of Plotinus, of. Ingo ; Phihmphy of Pkiims, i. 171. 

* Th<^ in to Tmmtft, 2711 2SA. 
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movoiamt. And it is clear that such are aot under past or future, but 
their being is nearest to immortality and perpetuity and lie eternity.^ 

Now we return to what wo were saying before, that the motion of the 
soul which wo have described is of two sorts— one towards the intellect 
and one towards matter. When the soul moves towards the intellect 
it acquires light and splendour, and itself becomes bright and illu- 
minated. And when it moves towards matter it confers light and 
illumination on matter.® 

For motion is an essential thing for the soul and therefore we have 
explained that it moves itself towards matter because matter does not 
move, nor is it fitting for it to move. Botb of these movements of the 
soul which we have described are one in respect to movement itself, 
though in respect to that towards which movement is made they 
become two, from the one side the soul dispensing light and from the 
other receiving light. 

Aristotle calls this motion, the dignity of the Creator {Ba/rz ul Ban),^ 
and Plato “ ideas ” It has been proved that this movement 

of the soul is its osscnco and its life. And on this account the phdo- 
sophers have said, ‘ ‘ All life is soul ”, It has also been learned that the 
soul is in one rospoot active (fahl) and in another respect passive. 
And although the soul is of itself movement, that movement is not 
transient and not local. It is clear also that that thing which is not 
transient is fixed (constant) and constancy and rest are one and the 
same. Therefore a thing which is not transient is at rest. Thus it is 
proved that this motion is in the form of rest.® 

Although this subject is very difficult and abstruse, nevertheless 
from our previous explanation much will have become clear. The whole 
of this question is difficult in the extreme for those persons who are 
not acquainted with the art of logic. For logic is the' instrument of 
philosophy and the person who desires to gain insight into philosophy 
has no course open to him except to acquire logic. For instance, when 
a man wishes to be a scribe and to acquire the ability to read and write 
various kinds of script, he has no other course open to him but to seek 
out and gather together the vrating of all scribes and to read them. 
Then if ho practises perhaps he will learn to be a scribe. This is the 
case with logic and philosophy. 

^ Those terms oorreapond to rh Mvaros, &t^ios, aUvos which are dif- 
ferentiated in the Greek philosophers ; of. Proolus : JEl Theol, Propp. 87 and 105. 
See Timmus, 37I)-38A for the discussion of time. 

* This corresponds to the oonoeption of the two acts of the All-Soul : in reyertmg 
to its Source and in its Proyidencie, c£ Mrmads, V, i. 3 ; IV, lii. 9, and IV, ixi 17, and 
also Pseudo-Arist. : Thmlogy^ Cap. 11. 

* The reforonee must he to the primary eternal and single movenaent spoken of in 
Arist. : Mmph. K 8, 1073a, 25. This is the pnmum mohm. But see also “ Glory of 
the Lord,’’ p, 71, si/pm, 

* For the Aristotelian viow in contrast to the Platonist see Caird : Mwluhon of 
Theology in the Gmh FMhsopherOp Leot. 10, specially p. 280. 

» Cf, Aristotle: 
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Now oae more question has to be dealt with. When this rare and 
wondotM movement, which has connection with the soul and is 
unliko any of the motions which have been explained, is bestowed on 
natural bodies they move in a way fitting to tlu'in, i.o., with local 
movemont. The simpU'st and most honourable local movement is the 
movement of the heaven, for the heaven is the first body which has 
accepted that motion and thi'refow} it moves with a (drcular inoveme,nt. 
This circular movc'mwit is the most honourable of all the bodily move- 
monts because in circular movement the parts of the body keep 
changing place, hut the whole remains constant in its place. Similarly 
the parts of the heaven change place but the body of the heaven 
remains located in its own place ; and so it is as though in one respect 
the heaven is moved and in another respect at rest. Thus in reference 
to rest and constancy the heaven has the most perfect and complete 
likeness to the soul, and for this reason the life of the heaven is more 
complete and lionourabh*. than the life of all created things, because 
the universe of becoming and eorruptiitin is the lowest stage from the 
heaven atul the movement of generated things is obtained from the 
soul by till* meflium of tlu^ lu'uven. And it is an agreed rule that the 
furtluir the i^ffeet is from the cause, and the mows intermediaries 
there are between, the Iowit will bo the status of the effect and the less 
its likeness to it^i <tau8e.^ 

After this preliminary statement, we revert to the former subject 
that our motion, i.e., tlie motion ol the universe of “ becoming ” is 
gained from the moviunent of the heaven, and the movement of the 
heaven is taken from the movement of the soul. The soul always 
continues circular nvovoment in order that its essence may gain com- 
pletion and iwrfeetion from the Primal Intelligence. Because the 
Intellect is the First Oreatiou of Ood, it is by essonco able to dispense 
with perfecting and is always graced by illumination from the Creator. 
But although the Intellect is imperfeest of existence, it does not move,® 
because movement is always towards completion and perfection, but 
here there remains no perfection towards which it could move, because 
it is impossible for the Intellect to hecomo like its Cause (the Creator). 
Bat the Intellect is the most ^s'rfect and honourable of all created 
things, and if it wwo to move thus would ho futile and nothing futile 
can occur by the Primal Intelligence. Bo it is provisd that the Intellect 
does not move, but the soul does in order that it may imago the perfect 
Int<‘llect. This movement is essential to it and its life, and keeps it 

^ provumn natcH. Arkfc. : A, 7, 8 and 0. For proximate and remote 

rikenpHH Armt, ; u. 3, 12. Cf. Plot. : V, viii, L Everything that 

reaeiioH otiiwuirdn in f ho Iohh for it, Htreiigf h h‘«H atroiig^ heat hot, every power less 
potent and ho heanty Ipmh heautiful, al«o Proo* ; M, Prop, S4, “All 

prmmmtim pioeoedn thrfoigh Hiinilar tliingH till it machen what in utterly tliHHunilar,** 

* Ik A mmt, id, ! 1 , 4;Ma. 15 f. But tho NooplatoiuHt idiom m obvious, < jf, 

V, i. d. “ The limt m immovahh' . any wofumd inuHl iHHtie from it without any uHHent 
In it, without it« will and without any movement in it.” 
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perpetually existing. The ancient philosophers have called this the 
Logos (koUMct’) and Idea {ndijlj0) and Demiurge and other names. ’ 
This subject is very abstruse and deep, and if we proceed any further 
there will be still greater difficulties to encounter. Therefore we con- 
tent ourselves with this much. 

CAP. Vin. THAT THBEB ARE TWO OONDmOHS OP THE SOUL. THB 

PEBPEOTTOKT OP THB SOTO IS CALLED HAPPINBSS, AND THE 

IMPBBPEOTION MISERY ^ 

The one who has carefully read our former expositions and has made 
himself fully conversant with the contents of the previous chapters, 
will have learned that the movement of the soul is in two directions.* 
One moves the soul towards its essence, i.e., that motion which the 
soul makes towards the intellect, which is God’s Pirst Creation, and 
which is never in any circumstances or for any reason out off from the 
bounty of its Principle and Cause. By the second direction the motion 
of the soul is towards the natural bodily instruments, so that by means 
of this mofion it may perfect material bodies. 

It is clear that one of these brings the soul to happiness and causes 
it to gain that immortality and perpetuity which is fitting to it. And 
the movement by the other direction is for the soul a cause of decline 
and exodus or projection from its essence. The names given 
to these two directions by the ancient philosophers are “ high ” and 
“ low ”. But it is clear that by high and low they do not mean bodily 
movement which is downwards or upwards.® But the fact is that they 
had to use these terms for the two directions of the soul’s movement 
for want of more suitable ones. It remains to say that the Law of 
Islam calls these two directions by the names “ Bight ” and “ Left ”. 

In short, the soul when it turns towards the upward direction be- 

^ In general %i may bo aaid that the following chapters speak m terms made familiar 
in the Nkhomachmn MtMcs* The ethical is escplained as based on the eudamomstio 
motive, But running through tho whole is a thread of Neoplatomst thought. 

® Beff^renoes liavc been given for the double motion of the soul. Bean Inge speaks 
of the diastole ami systole of tho sours movement Other references for the ascent 
and descent of the soul arc Mnsads, III, yiii. 8, which speaks of the spiritual vision 
which is the sours upward movement ; IV, vii 13, where the Soul is repre- 

sented as pregnant with spirit and must bring her offspring to birth, and this is why 
she creates in tho world of sense. The desire for the Good, here represented by ** im- 
ward movement is spoken of by Arist. : Be Aniim, ii, 4, 416, and K. 

See also Ennmds, V, ii. 1 ; III, vi. 6, and I, vi. 9. The soul’s happiness is in detach- 
ment from tho body and in elevation to the Spiritual World. The same idea is found 
in reference to abstention from carnal desires as the bliss of the soul See Enneads, 
I, ii 6, and Porphyry’s A^phorism^ xxxiv. The theme of the Charioteer and his steed 
from PhcBdrus caught the imagination and is often found in the mystics (specially 
JalS.1 ud Bin KOmi). There is, however, a subtle difference. The descent of the soul 
in Plotinus is fulilmont of its own being and its imitation of the Bivme Providence. 
The soul’s outgoing or deseemt to matter is therefore not in itself misery, but it is only 
when tho soul is sunk in matter. Cf. Enn&zds, II, ix. 2. 

» Mnnmds, VI, iv, 16, This is no coming down into place. The soul’s descent con- 
sists in its being conjoined to body. 
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comofl tiomplotoly lost in its own osscnce and joining the essence of the 
Creator bwsomos unified with, the essence, and so unified that from It 
oneness is introduced into every existence and immortality into the 
whole universe. 

And when it turns towards the other direction, them dispersion and 
variahility are produced in it, hy which it becomes separate from its 
essence and reaps a sort of misery which this direction entails. On 
accoTint of this theory Plato says that philosophy is habituation to 
death. For to Plato, death and life arc of two kiiids, because the life 
which the soul has by its motion upwards is other than that which is 
produced by its movement downwards. For this reason there are 
also two sorts of death, for there is an opposition in both kinds of life 
and death. The life which the soul has by moving toward the intel- 
lect, Plato calls “natural life” and he calls movement towards 
matter “ voluntary life and on this basis he holds as opposed to 
those natural death and voluntary death. Having this classification 
in niiiKl I’lato said : “ Die to will and thou shalt live to nature ”, i.e., 
Gain voluntary death and forsake material relations and thou shalt 
obtain natural life,® i.e., your soul will be graoetl by the illumination 
of the nsason and th<!i oneness of the Creator. 

We have explained this abstruse and subtle doctrine in few words, 
but the more wo think the more the idea of points of inquiry grows. 
Tt is the duty of that poraon to whom God vouchsafes grace whoso eye 
of understanding God opens, to employ all his energy and endeavour 

* l« ilm «Dul willing dcnmul ! It woulti ho liottor irariHUito this ** appotitivo ** 

mt hor ihiwi ** voliintury hut this wijiiid h(^ ttt utuoud. 44A, Natural 

motion is Hjxiktni of iti 44IJ. !u all prolmhllity iht^ is not to Plato 

but to Flotimis. In whioh caso, V, iiL 11 should ho notod fop tho voluntary 

movoniont of tho mmla. “I’lity In^gan Ui rtwol in fptHi’-will. Thoy indulged their 
movonumfc, 'flmv wont hy tho wrtmg way.” 1'hi» movoinont is said in HI* ' 

i. 9 to b© ” not of its highop naturo If. is only whon tho soul aots hv roason which is 

native to it that it can Im doscrilwd as an act of froowill. Thus froowlll is the natural act 
and self-will is the contrary <jf it. The way Miskawaih oKprassos this, obscures the subtle 
distinction. The ujward m<»vcmcnt Is disengagement from body ; see Ennmdn^ I, li, 0, 

Cf. also John of flamascns 5 Clan. 1 U j ** Philosopkia mi imltMio 

«im siwi lilmm mlmttdin itUP Tim Damascanf^ tpiotcs Ammonias t Pm- 

h Ms nf Porphprif (son Migno t 04, col. 

* I, vlii, 10, whom tho clmih of the soul is snokon of as twofohi ! ” While 
«IrowmHl in hotly to lie down iti matter and saturate itself in it ” and secondly, ** when 
it has forsaken the body to lie in tho other world until it Iwthinks itself and raises its 
eyes from the mire.” 

PhmdtKf HUl : ” ft behoves us to think of tho body as ponderous, heavy, earthly 
anti visible. Hence the soul, being of snob a nature as wo have seen, possessing such 
a body, is not burtlened and dragged tiown again into the visible world.” 

Porphyry : Aphorinm^ in, 5 ” Death is twofold, one known by all when body is 
loosed from send, and tbes other that of the Philosophers where the soul is loosed from 
body.” 

of. EnmntW VI , in, 11, Tho exact i|aotation I have not found, but the reference may 
be to Phmth where i^Iato says that the great eoneem of philosophers is the release and 
departure of the soul from the body. Cicero attributes to Plato in Turn, Qumst,, I, 
Cap. XXX : ” Toia phUmtypfmrtm mUi tammmUtdio mortk MP 

wee also NirJfwmathmn x. 7, end of n77b. 
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in gaining everlasting life and eternal happiness, by which there will 
fall to his happy lot to be near to the Glorious and Supreme Truth ; 
and by employing Ids God-given reason to abstain from the world 
and its evils and guard the rational soul from the contamination of 
carnal desires. For diligent application to the pleasures of the world ^ 
results in distance and alienation from the Creator and in the destruc- 
tion of the rational soul and man becomes bound in all sorts of affic- 
tions and receives most grievous punishment. 

By this admonition and exhortation it is not our meamng that the 
world should be quite forsaken and that all connection with it should 
be completely .severed. For this is what those people say who do not 
realize that man has been made of a sociable nature and cannot live 
his life without the help of his fellow men and without himself helping 
his fellows as they do him.® Then haply the purpose of man’s life 
and sociability is possible of achievement. 

The following is a detailed explanation of man’s sociable nature. 
Man’s croaturoly nature is not of such a character that he can hve 
alone and keep alive without mutual assistance as is the case with 
some birds and boasts, the creation of which is brought about in such 
a way that they do not depend on any one else for their survival. 
But if the matter is well considered it will be learned that all the 
needs of those animals are provided for in two ways, either in respect 
to their creation, or by way of divine inspiration probably 

instinct is meant), or in respect to the manner in which they are bom, 
in the following manner : To each animal is given the kind of organs 
and provision which its circumstances and necessities demand. For 
instance, on the body of one is wool, of another hair, and of another 
feathers. If it is a gram-eatiog animal then a beak is provided, and 
for grazers Ups and teeth suitable for snapping ofi and biting grass. 
And if they are wild beasts or carnivorous animals, they have been 
granted claws and talons to catch and rend their prey, and along with 
these necessary instruments there is granted to them sufficient natural 
courage. And by inspiration all the needs of animals are provided for 
in the following way : To every animal, whether beast or bird, such 
reason and power is given that by their aid it seeks and devours those 
foods which are agreeable to its disposition and Hiring, and abstains 
from harmful things. In the hot weather it lodges in one place and 
in the cold weather olmnges its place and provides its needs suitable 
to the time and season. 

In short, by reason of that inq)ired power which is bestowed on it 
at its birth, it accomplishes aU its work and does not depend for its 
life and survival on any teadung or instmetion, but is sufficient and 
plentifully provided in itseU. 

* Niehomaetuem MtAica, VII, xiv. llS4a. 

» Nick. Stkke, VHI, ix. llSOa ; I, Wli, 1097b ; and PoJftie*, I. u. 1263a, 3 
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But til is is not the case with man. When a man is bom ho is quite 
nakcvl and ahsolutoly ignorant, noithor has ho any provision to provide 
for Jiis noooHsitios ntir any instrumout to avoid his troubios. Man’s 
needs cannot bo fuHillod without his obtaining instruction ^ and with- 
out the assistanoo of others. And ovon then a few assistants will not 
Bufllco, but he has need of a whole company of assistants. But in 
place of all these r(vjuir(STOonts the Creator has granted him the boon 
of intoUoct, by which ho hiui subdued everything in the world and 
provided himself with every kind of instrument and tool, and by the 
aid of which he gains every beneficial thing of the dry land or sea and 
obtains the bounties of this world and the hereafter. 

But the survival and life of man cannot possibly be without the 
aid and assistance of his fellows. The agents of man are so many 
that they cannot be numbered. All things to eat, to drink, to wear 
and all the paraphernalia which protects him in heat and cold, e.g., 
houses, etc., and all those things which man employs by way of adorn- 
ment, if all wow mentioned then one would have to reckon in all the 
thirigs in this world and the bounties of God. 

But there is nt) need to prolong this account, and it is sulficient to 
declare that in the provision of all these necessities and in deriving 
benefit from them, man has need of helpers : and because his case is 
diilorent from that of animals, man is said to be sociable by nature, 
i.e., man has need of different kinds of help which cannot be realized 
except by people building towns and forming oommunitios. The name 
for this gatliering into ijoramnnities is towjwkiw—- political or social 
life. Whether atusmling to tludr requirements people sot up tents to 
dwell in or build houses of earth or live on the tops of mountains in 
oommunitios, whatever may be the case, because the need of mutual 
assistance has brought them together, their community is called 
temaddun and the place a town (madim). 

In such a case, therefore, it is our duty and the demand of justice 
also that we should afford the assistance to our fellow men which they 
afford to us.* For instance, there is an army of soldiers in a city or 
country whoso business it is to fight against marauders for their peace 
and security. But when they cannot do any other work but this 
fighting, or the preparation for it, it is the duty of the people of the 
country, the rich and the merchants, to guarantee their living and their 
allowaiuH‘8, so that receiving monetary help they may serve the 
country with a quiet mind. 

And this is the case with all sections (of the community). One does 
one sort of work for the community and another another sort ; and so 
they ought, in order that the community may be in good case and that 
the social order may continue evenly and equitably. 

> Amt. : IV, (kp, XIV. 

* Forthepri«<iii)leofr««iprot»ttotti(a«Ari*t. ! Nieh.li(hiri,v.(i. 
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Here it is necessary to point out that the section of ascetics and 
monJb who work at no trade are in reality unjust and err from the path 
of justice because they obtain the things necessary to eat and dunk 
from other people and do not serve them in return. It is their duty 
to render sonie aid just as they receive it. Perhaps the doubt may be 
expressed that the needs of such people are few. This is not correct, 
because in the provision of this little, innumerable men take part and 
toil, although at first sight it does not seem so. Thus it is obligatory 
upon every one to assist with equity and justice. If he receives much 
help from another, he should himself render much help, and zf he takes 
but a little service, he should render a little, but in any case he should 
certainly serve and help. 

By this “ little ” and “ much ” we do not mean quantity of service 
but quality. Thus, for instance, the mathematician may in one gla-nna 
solve a problem which many men have not solved after years of toil.^ 
And so if by this knowledge of his he does some work for his people 
then in reality it is much in respect to quality even if in respect to 
quantity it is nothing, i.e., even if he did it in a short time and with 
little labour. Or, for instance, the general of an army by his direct 
opinion devises a useful plan in comparison with which even if hundreds 
of men had wasted thoir lives they would not have achieved such a good 
result. Therefore this service is abundant in quality and he is entitled 
to a greater recompense. 

It is fitting that every person should gain the world according to his 
dignity and rank. That of which he is worthy that he should receive. 
There should be no deficiency in what ho gets and that which he does 
not receive he should not covet. He should continue to walk the 
straight path of the true Law and perform his religious duties, possess 
good morals and pleasing qualities. In short, this is the straight path 
of understanding. Acting on it is the way to salvation, and the way to 
happiness. And in this way the bliss and well-being of both worlds is 
possible. The subject required great detail but conciseness does not 
permit it. 

OAB. IX. AOCOOTT OB’ THE mOrTBMBNT OB’ DESIBB TO OBTAIN 

HAPPINESS AND AN EXPLANATION OP THE METHOD BY WHJOH IT 

IS TO BE OBTAINED 

From the beginning, we have in each chapter dealt with those 
subjects which would form an introduction to the following subject. 
In the last chapter it was made plain what the perfection of the soul is 
whereby it gains happiness, and by that explanation the imperfection 
and misery of the soul will have been understood, for the knowledge 
of contraries and opposites is immediate. In this chapter it is intended 
to explain the way in which happiness may be obtained, so that it 
* Cf. li. 7. 
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may bo oasy for tbe seeker, after understanding it, to gain happiness. 
Happiness is gained by wisdom ^ and wisdom is of two sorts, one specu- 
lative, by the bounty of which man can form good and correct opinion,* 
and the other practical, by moans of which man gains such a lofty 
position that praiseworthy acts and well-pleasing sincerity come to be 
practised by him. For the instrnotion and teaching of both these 
(th(» speculative and the practical) the prophets were sent, so that they 
might cure people’s diseases of ignorance and bad morals, and produce 
in them good morals, beautiful manners, and worthy deeds. The 
prophets invite people to the aforementioned amendment and bring 
deniers to accept them by the ar^ment of miracles. That fortunate 
person who follows them and believes in them has found the straight 
path, and he who denies is worthy of the fires of hell. 

The one who wants to examine the invitation of the prophets— 
May God’s blessing bo on all of them 1 — ^with sound reason and correct 
speculation, takes the help of the rules of the sagos and philosophers. 
And this important task can bo achieved by the aid of wisdom, the 
definition of which is : what the philosophers of supremo insight have 
acquired of the two sorts of wisdom. The speculative is of such a 
sort as admits of many doubts, and in which the truth of the matter 
is hard to be learned. When a man thinks, ho fancies that a certain 
matter is true, whereas in reality it is very far from the truth, or it 
may scorn that some matter is near to the truth, whereas it is not so. 
'nie illustration of this is as when men make a black mark on a piece 
of paper and shoot arrows at it. The target aimed at is one, and all 
wish to hit it, but the arrows of most of the archers go wide,® and they 
arc few whoso arrows hit the mark. Or the centre of a circle is a single 
point, and every one tries to find this centre but few do so, and the 
majority err and go beating about hither and thither. Likewise truth 
is one, and those things which ate near^t to it are all alike. All seek 
that truth but few reach it. The majority turn hither and thither and 
keep going astray. The reason for this is that those matters which are 
far from the truth are plain and clear to all, and those things which 
are near to the truth are extremely obscure, although people of acute 
penetration and meticulous in observation find the truth. Those 
people who know how to test copper coin can distinguish between 
copper coins and gold pieces. It does not follow, however, that they 
can assay gold pieces. Likewise it is easy to get to know gilt, but it is 
difficult to test pure gold correctly. So there are many testers, but 
that person is most perfect who can detect the least particle of difference 
dr alloy between two pieces of gold. It is the same in the case of truth. 

» Nieh. MthUs, X. vU. 1177*. 

* I'lotimw ! KnwadB, HI, vi. 2, whoro faU® opinions am oonsidewi to be the source 

of vioOt 

» Aimoiit Uko m% csxpoiiitioii of tho mark, tho regular New Testa- 

meist word for sin. 
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Those things which, are far from the truth everybody knows, hut in 
those which are near many people make mistakes. There are a few 
people of minute penetration and keen observation whose glance 
Ignores semblances and goes straight to the root of truth, but for that 
great expertness and practice and mastery are needed, which are not 
gained without pains. When the necessity arose for escaping this 
sort of error in thought and speculation, an art was devised the namA 
for which is “ logic Therefore the definition of the science of logic 
is that it is an instrument by means of which truth and falsehood can 
be discriminated and the difference learned between true statements 
and false. The science of logic was devised as a rule and standard for 
the examination of all those things about which thought and reflection 
are necessary. And the rule has been fixed that first of all there should 
be thought and reflection on such things as are nearest to the nature 
of man, i.e., natural matters.^ For man has first of all the opportunity 
to study these things. After that by degrees he can turn his thou^ts 
to the spheres (heavens), to abstractions (possibly separate substances), 
and to divinities, and at each stage by means of the art of logic he may 
save himself from error in thought, according to the particulars of 
such progression recounted by us in the preface to this book. Accord- 
ingly, keeping that arrangement in mind, it is proposed that the seeker 
should first of all add logic and afterwards natural philosophy and 
last of all divine philosophy. After traversing all these stages of 
speculative wisdom, books of practical wisdom are recommended, 
i.e., books of ethics by which the soul is cultivated, then afterwards 
household management should be taught, and after that politics. It 
is on this account that the philosophers have said : “ The person who 
has got a grip on his enemy the soul and has corrected it, has become' 
fit for domestic management, and he who has acquired ability in house- 
hold management has become capable of political management, and he 
who has attained proficiency in political management has become fit for 
the rule of kingdoms.” In short, that fortunate person who has attained 
proficiency in both speculative and practical wisdom, is entitled to the 
honourable appellation of “sage” or “philosopher”, and has attained 
the desire of the soul in eternal happiness and everlastmg salvation. 

The Philosopher Aristotle in his Ethics has described those subjects 
which we have dealt with in the beginning of this part, that one , 
perfect man is the possessor of insight and another has the abihty to 
confirm him’, etc. The Philosopher ® said: “Manhasneedofaninstru- 

^ Of. Aristotle : Nichomacfmn Mhm, II, viii. 1108b (end). 

* Anetotle’s tbeogr of “ Right Reason The ultimate sotiroe is Nich, Mthics,*!, 
vn. 1177b, 27 fiT. ** But such a life will be higher than mere human nature because a 
man will live thus, not in so far as he is man, but in so far as there is in him a divine 
principle : and in proportion as this prmoiple excels his composite nature, so far does 
the working of it excel that in accordance with any other kind of excellence ; and 
therefore if pure intellect, as compared with human nature, is divine, so too will the 
life in accordance with it be divine compared with man’s ordmaiy life.” 
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moiit to acquire acquaintanco with virtues and good qualities, by means 
of which lie can difEerentiato between the true and the false, and that 
instrument is divinely-given Itight Reason. And ho who is not favoured 
with this Right Rtwison, must naturally so form his thought after 
mental discipline, that it may accept the true things and reject the 
false. And the one in whom are neither of those qualities, i.e., he is 
neither excellent (fa^U) so that ho may understand of himself, nor 
pious so that ho may find the way by the instruction of someone 
else, is eternally miserable and everlastingly wretched. There is a 
verse of the poet Isodorus : “ One is excellent and one is pious.” ^ 
Having explained thus far, which is quite sufifioiont for a person 
of intelligence, we wish to explain further several matters concerning 
the above-mentioned happiness, in order that the seeker may he 
inflamed with desire for it. That person who may wish to gain the 
knowledge of existing things on the conditions which we have stated, 
and to travel by the easy process which the most eminent philosophers 
have recommended, will first of all have to inquire into the mode, 
composition and nattms, and other matters found in the things of the 
universe, anti ho will learn what innumerable powers there are managing 
and ruling the macrocosm. He will also discover that all the governing 
powers are united with one another and that some govern others.® 
But all those powers have some relation to another universe of which 
no likoiicHH can bo given, neither is there any way of reaching that 
universe. But tiiat other universe is spiritual and simple, and the 
onUnation and planning, the generation and arrangement of all the 
oxistonct'H of the first universe are connected with it. That universe 
permeates spiritually this first universe as those powers permeate 
natural bodies. But that universe has no need of this universe, but 
this is dependent on that, just as natural bodies have no need of bodies, 
but bodies are dependent on them. But if man does not observe the 
first universe well, and does not consider what exists in it, then fhe 
revelation of the second universe cannot bo given to him. Because 
that is simple and this universe in which man lives is composite ; 
that is spiritual and this physical. Then when after progress in 
thought and study of the second universe, ho becomes familiar with 
it and contemplates the wonders of the ofEoots of wisdom and the 
marvels of the mysteries of the supremo, which before this he saw 
neither in the first universe nor in the second, and it is disoovered to 
him that all those effects are connected with one another and govern 

^ ^ 1 fan(jy ilmt tho must bts tho man of practical wisdom who docs things for 
advantage {Mich, Mth,, X, viii. U7fta). It is not possible to say whore the quotation 
ends, llie fact tlmt there i« included a quotation from Isodorus, if the Keoplatonist 
is meant, would mean that it is not direct firom Aristotle. It may bo that miskawaih 
was using the Porphyrian eommoiitary which Ish^ b. Ifftmayn is said to have 
translated. 

» Cf. l‘hiSo: (IkstuMm, 31 {i. 188). 
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one another, man has the contemplation of a third universe which has 
no likeness to the other two. That, too, is incorporeal and has no 
need of place. It governs the second universe and encompasses it as 
the second does the first, and it assists the second universe by 
governing powers as the second does the first. The only difierence is 
that this tliird universe is simpler than the second universe. 

Then when man becomes familiar with this tltod umverse there is 
revealed to him a universe so wide and simple (attenuated) that it 
has that relation to the third universe which the third has to the 
second. This fourth universe is so simple that if man did not con- 
template the universe which precedes it and become familiAT -with 
that, the revelation of this would be impossible. The reason is that 
when man contemplates these universes and observes the wonders of 
the effects of wisdom and sees that every one of them is composite 
and dependent on some composer, then mvoluntarily he searches for 
cause and reason, for the cause is more honourable and simpler than 
what is caused. And when he casts a piercing glance on these four 
universes he sees in each one of them composition, and finds the effect 
of some wisdom and salutary counsel. And so, seeking continuafiy 
for the effective cause and the bestower of composition, he reaches that 
Cause of causes of which there is no cause, One m whom there is no sort 
of multitude, a Simple in whom there is no composition, self-subsisting 
and self-dependent, not dependent on anythmg else, who gives aid to all 
things and takes help from nothing, because there is nothing above him. 
All powers come to an end in Him. There can be nothing before Him 
because Ho is the fountain of mature wisdom and most simple oneness.^ 

When the magnanimous reader reaches this poiat then it will be 
well understood by him that that Holy Essence is the Primal Source 
and the Original Cause and there is nothing prior to Him. And it is 
revealed to him tliat all the qualities of all the universes are not suitable 
for Hi m because they are all qualities of His effects.^ At the same time 

^ Xh© flvo worlds are not ©xplioitly described and so it can only be oonjeotoed 
wbat they really stand for. They might correspond to the Barth, the Spheres, the 
Boul, the IntcU©otual4Mnoipl©, the All-Soul, All the Souls, and Matter. According to 
Philo, we might have ; The Material Universe 32), the Heavens {FlanU 

iVoe, 1), Souls {Bomn , i. 22), Logoi-powers {Fost Gem, 6), God. According to Proolus 
(an exposition in his Platonic Theology of Lam 896A6-B.2) we might, by the addition 
of the One, have the further four stages of the Unmoved, which is the Umne InteUeot, 
the Self-moved, i,e., the Souls, that which is moved and moving, namely, material 
forms, and the moved, i.e., bodies. In his Mlem&nia of Theology, Pioclus declares that 
there are four grades, namely, Bodies, the Soul’s Essence, the Intellectual-Principle 
and the One. 

* Damascene : De Fide Orthod,, Bk. I, Cap II {PM., 9i, 792). “ Many of the things 
relating to God therefore, that are dimly apprehended cannot be put mto fitting terms, 
but on things above us we cannot do other than express ourselves according to our 
limited capacity ; as for instance, when we speak of God we use the terms sleep, and 
wrath, and regardlessness, hands also and feeii and similar expressions.” 

Bk. I, Cap. XI (P.G., 94, 842). “ It is impossible for us men . . to understand 
or speak of the divine and lofty and immaterial energies of the Godhead except by the 
use of images and types and symbols derived from our own life.” 
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thp tloctrino is cloatly undeocstood tliat t^u^ nam(*s and attribuUis of 
oroatfid iliings whicili urn usod for tho laudablt* and glorious Creator 
are all used irKitapliotically. For instancM*, (iauso and ttnison and wise 
and l)oiioficont and other te.rms are used for the Ksscnoo of the Or«‘,ator 
which are within the power of man, but none of them arc fitting for 
that lliglujst Hupremo, iMJoauso Ho is the Author of all those excol- 
lonoioB and is other than thorn all and more honourable. This is that 
tranaocwident d(*groo to which human reason ctannot attain. 

Finally it is worthy of explanation that when any fortunate and 
munificent person, contemplating all the universes, gradually reaches 
this supremo height, then in these contemplations ho obtains a delight 
and pleasure which have no sort of resemblance to any physical 
pleasure, because this is the spiritual pleasure which falls to the happy 
lot of the soul, from the abstractions which are agreeable to and resemble 
it. Those perpetual delights and pleasures never leave the fortunate 
people to whose lot they fall. No one can snatch them away, there is 
no stint in them being given to any one but the bounty and the pleasure 
increase from day to tlay. The one wlm nsmhos this suproiue height 
learns that tlnire are many degrees of it which are called stations^ 
(mttJidttuM). Hut the quantity an<l quality of these degrees can he 
estimated by tlnmo people who have traversed them and are acquainted 
with their sweetness and delight. 

By this o.xplanatiou will bo confirmed the statement which we first 
made, tliat the person who sees existing things and thinks deeply on 
them and by eorreeli progress advances from t.ho lowest to the highest 
obtains knowledgt^ of his Jjonl in such a way that he has no doubt or 
questiouing. And it is possible that he may also see God in the way 
that it is possible for the creature to see God. 

After this when a man turns his gaze from what is above to what is 
below, then ho discovers that God Most High who is First and One 
and Simple, encompasses and embraces everything else and ordains 
and plans all beside, just as the intellect encompasses the soul, and the 
soul the nature and the nature bodies, although it has no need of the 
subordination or encompassing of any one of them, but all those are 
dependent on that Holy, Glorious and Mighty Fsseuoe. 

OAP. X. IN EXPLANATION OF THE QUALITY AND OONDITION OF THE 

SOUL WHEN IT IS SEPARATED PROM THE BODY AFTER MAN DIBS ® 

We have proved with powerful argument that after the death of 

* 'rh<» HttttHmn ” 'Wf'ro afterwards ampliliod and okborattHl in the 8ufi system of 
nawnHiaii to unkni. 'rhe ntinost and ultimate term of mystic contemplation is in the 
vision «»f the Oiws when the All is seen in tho One and the t)ne in the Au. Gf, Mnneads, 
V# iiL d ; “ Wc hiwl intellection and saw all things in the One.” And VT, ix. 3 : The 
soul, ** shall take to itself all that tho I ntoUeotnaT- Principle sees and in this way shall 
siw the One ”, 

* There is a departure here to Islamte eschatology, Iiui it is very slight and treated 
tiiii at all in the manner of the orthmiojc theologians. 
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man his intellootual soul survives and is not destroyed, ind in the 
state of immortality it must either be in a state of happiness or its 
contrary misery. Wo have explained happiness in detail, but the 
truth is that wo cannot in any way know pestfeotly the nature of that 
happiness, only being able to indicate it remotely and understand or 
explain by symbols. ¥or the conditions of that world are infinitely 
difioront from the conditions and customary usages of this. God 
ffimaelf in His holy word has said about those conditions and delights, 
“ No soul knows what is reserved for them of cheerfubess for the 
eyes ” (Sura xxxii. 17), and the Messenger of Allah said, “ There will 
be blessing whidb. neither the eyes have seen nor the ears heard, neither 
has the thought entered into the heart of man.” ^ Lo, in spite of our 
knowing that we cannot see those conditions nor fully understand them 
till we have put off the robe of humanity and severed our connections 
with all natural relations, nevertheless it cannot be that we should not 
try to understand and conceive them so far as our mortal power will 
allow, especially when wo have from the beginning of this book 
explained many introductory matters to make the subject plain. 
Therefore in regard to this wo wish to make it still plainer. 

All oxistoncea are of two kinds, corporeal and spiritual. Corporeal 
oxistoncos are sphi'rioal creations, because the shape of the sphere is 
the moat excellent of all shapes and preserves them from harm. The 
spherical shape is superior to all. All spheres are joined with one 
another and it is not possible that there should he anything dividing 
the spheres one from another.® For if anything dividing were assumed 
then it would have to bo that there was some other body between the 
spheres or else a vacuum. The existence of a vacuum is impossible, 
i,e., it is not possible that without matter there should he found body 
composed of tiireo dimensions. In the second alternative of some body 
being found between the spheres, it is impossible that such a body 
should not bo spherical. And so it must he that one sphere encom- 
passes another sphere. 

Now the form of these spheres is this : Above the sphere of earth is 
the sphere of water and encompassing it, but from towards the north 
the water has rocodod from a small part of the earth. There is a great 
purpose in this, inasmuch as for the earth the centre of the sun is thus 
made towards the south of the earth. Therefore all moistures are 
drawn thither and so in the south heat is produced and from the north 

* 1 Cor. ii, 9. 

» For the spherical shape see 33B, where its superiority is mentioned. 

Origen in />« Oratirm, Cap. 31, 29, oonsiflers that the resurreotion body would.be 
spherical. For the sphere Aiist. ; Me^ph,^ A, 8, but especially 2)$ CodOt li. 
2a6a, 12-22, whore th(s special sense in which the centre of the earth is spoken of is 
explained. For th(^ (siK'ompasiing of one sphere by another, see Aiist. : 
iv. 5, 2l2b. Tht 5 scheme in m follows t the terrestrial globe is ©noompassed by the 
sphere of water, which is cnoompasscfi by the sphere of air, and this last is encompassed 
by the sphere of lire and so on, Bm Arist.; Mdm.p L 2. 
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the water lias receded. In this there is this groat advantage that the 
earth may bo inhabited and animals have the chance to live. Above 
the sphere of water the sphere of air encompasses, and the sphere of 
fire enoompassos the sphere of air, and above the sphere of fire is the 
first heaven which is the sphere of the moon. The second heaven 
surrounds the first heaven, and on the same analogy all the heavens 
of the planets surround each other until the ninth which is super- 
planetary and is called the heaven of heavens and surrounds all the 
other heavens. This heaven of heavens is the primum tmbUe, and by 
reason of its own movement moves all the heavens. But the movement 
of these heavens is in the contrary direction to its own, the circuit 
of which is completed in a day and a night. Bach one of these 
spheres is heavier and grosser than the one above it, as for instance, 
the earth is denser than water and is like its sediment. Likewise 
water is denser (more turbid) than air and air than fire, and the sphere 
of fire is denser than the heaven of the moon. On this analogy we 
conjeisture that the second heaven will be clearer and so on by 
analogy, the heaven of heavens being the most translucent and most 
luminoHH of all the heavens. This is a brief account of the state of 
corporeal c.xistettftOH. 

The secowl kind of existences is spiritualities. Although those have 
no bodies, nevertheless some of them encompass others, but this 
encompassing is spiritual, appropriate to spiritualities because they 
have no need of pliiee.^ To understand this spiritual encompassing 
we must believe that it is one of coraprohouaion and regulation 
{tHUimll mi ttuttnr), i.e., on<i encompasses another in such a way that 
the onoompassing constitutes the encompassed, and the regulation 
and fashioning of the oncomimssod is associated with it. The illu- 
stration for this is that we say of nature (fohl'a) that it encompasses all 
spherical bodies, but wo do not mean by this an encompassing such as 
one body has in relation to another, but that nature confers movement 
on all spherical bodies,* ami that their proportion and measurement are 
connected with it, and tlvat the regulation and fashioning of all bodies 
is its charge. Bor nature is a divine power and permeates all bodies ; 
it constitutes or holds together all bodies. It regulates the outside 
and inside of every body to such a degree that no condition of the body 
is beyond its comprehension in any way. 

On the same analogy, it should be underatood that the soul encom- 
passes the nature and the intellect the soul. The person of good 
understanding and high thinking who grasps these spiritual and 

» IH Animif I* ui. i6 

* 'rh<i of whothor Armtotlo taught that th© uphero wm inovt^l by it» nature 

wa» often debatf‘fh Bw Phffsimt ii» 3, in whieh it in d<iolar<wi that nature is the irst 
prittOipln of motion, ami also MeMph,^ 1072b, 5** 10. At JihaJsssMI diseuHses the matter 
of the heaviiuH* motion and whether it is living in TtMfm Quest, xiv 

{Bouygee, p* 2311 f .). Of. al«o Phyam, ii. 1. 
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transcendent modes of encompassing, can well understand how the 
Divine Designer and most Glorious and Mighty Bountiful encom- 
passes all existing things and how His regulation and ordination, 
beneficence and goodness surround all created things.^ 

Now it demands some thoughtful consideration t!^t when the rela- 
tion of one of the above-mentioned spiritual degrees with the other is 
imagined, it appears that in regard to what is beneath it, every one 
is more honourable, and in reference to what is above inferior and gross. 
It IS in this way that spiritualities * should be conceived. Howbeit 
there is the difficulty that we cannot use the term “ turbidity ” for 
spiritualities. Wc are perplexed what term to use for them. Therefore 
in such a case when spiritualities are conceived as incorporeal, nobility 
or low degree should be thought of, according to whatever is fitting to 
them. 

The state of both sorts of existence has been suitably explained 
with details. Now we wish to explain what those spiritual existences 
are, because they are not bodies and are therefore in no need of place. 
When they meet one another there is no augmentation or diminution, 
but the condition of bodies is that when they are joined together 
they become greater in measurement. The reason for this is that the 
joining of bodies can either bo by the intermingling and proximity of 
the parts of body or by the edges of the bodies meeting and the surface 
of one touching another. In both cases, the resultant composite body 
must be greater in measurement and must be greater in the three 
dimensions or in one of them. But because spiritualities are devoid of 
length and breadth, when they are joined together there is no increase 
or decrease. 

We make clear this abstruse idea by an exsanple from sensibles so 
that it may be easily understood. The rays of the planets, i.e., the rays 
of the stars in the sky, are manifold and numerous, and being emitted 
by them mingle with the air. It is obvious also that all these rays are 
different from one another because they issue from different heavenly 
bodies. But no observer can conjecture' that those lights mio^e 
together in the air and lose themselves in one another. No matter 
how many exist, they may become a himdredfold or a thousandfold 
more, nevertheless they cannot increase in measure by reason of th^ 
multitude. Probably this illustration will suffice for the understand- 
ing of the case that when spidtual powers are joined together they are 
not greater in measurement and do not disappear by being joined, and 
neither does any constriction, or mixture result. This theory sho^d 

^ This theory of order due to nature, etc., is in marked contrast to the^ later 
Ash^arian system. Of. Oioero : Naiura li. 67, 142. These spiritualities ** 

are remmisoont of the “ Physicals ” m Proolus i Ml, Theolf Prop. 111. A common 
division is into Oojrporeal, Psychical and Intellective, <r^art«dy, ^vxt«os, voBpds, 

* For nine corresponding spiritual orders see Pseudo-Dionysius : GeUtlml 
Bi&tarchy^ iii. 2. 
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bf) iincl(TMfc(>(Ml by anotbor oxampln. Wp bavp alroady pxplaiiipd how 
tilip (nuiornpiiHSPH and ooraprohcndH tho soul, and howovpt 

manifold ih(5 dogri'CH of spiritualH.y may b(4, nowirtfioleHa no pcraon 
(«mHid<'rs that by roason of multiplicifey they have bocomo mixed or 
boconus one. For though none of them boloiiga to eorjtofoalitica or 
Hpatlal thingH, nor aro they things perceiving, nor things perceived nor 
Holf-distinguishing (s(ilf*couHoious ?), neverthcIoKSH, tlie iufeillect diacorns 
them all as separate, and perceives that the state of one is other than 
the state of another. Consider that in every one of tho parts of tho 
body these powers are assembled together : the nutritive, the digestive, 
the retentive, and tho eliminative, Wt no person thinks that all these 
powers aro one or joined, and neither does he think that one is mixed 
with another or that one docs not leave room for another. Nevertheless, 
everyone porcoivos that one is distinct from another. Tho proof of 
this is that some aro sometimes weak and some similarly remain power- 
ful, and the physician trios to nmko tho weak power strong and bring 
it into its normal stsik*. 

So when you cun understand these matbsrs, you ought in the same 
way to mulerstaud that when the soul separates from the body, it also 
has various states, and these arc not one (i.o., do not form a unity) 
nor are they intermingled nor pressed together. Probably those two 
examples are suHlcient for the understanding of this abstruse question. 
But we will neverthelims explain the matter further for greater 
clearness. 

It has been hwued that there is only one spiritual power ^ which 
governs and movi's the world of bodies, and that in every respect 
comprehends and encompasses all cor|»oroalities. The name for this 
is '* nature ”. So assume that tho universe bo so big and that tho 
existonoos in it bocomo a hundredfold more, and that the created 
things of the univorso bo also multiplied and become innumerable. 
Nevertbeloss there will ociair no difference in the encompassing and 
governing exercised by natimi, and similarly there will bo sufficient 
for its arrangement and movement, without there being any augmenta- 
tion of the essence of nature. Or assume that tho univorso should 
heoomo much smaller tlian it is at present, and that the individuals 
should become far fewer, novortholcss there will be no lessening of the 
movement an<l government of the nature or any decrease in its essence, 
in tii« same way it sliould be understood and believed that when the 
soul becomes separate from tho body its condition is the same. 

Here tho reader may have tho doubt that the souls arc various, one 
is bad and another good, one is miserable and one happy, and the 

* Mu<}h ht^ro and olBowhor^ 1« owed to O-alon. Bm Arktotb^g deSmtion of nature 
in ii. I, lOJih, 4 41 : Nature ia a prboipb of motion and reet.^* ** The form 

or apeeien of aiiolt things m havo within thomaelvon a prineipb of motion, auoh form or 
charac'torktlo not b«4«g neparablo from tho thiugu thontnolvon oKO«»pt by roaeon.** 
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degrees of the souls also various and differentiated, so what is the 
state of these souls after separation from the body and in reference 
to whatever happiness and misery were acquired while living in the 
body in this world, what is the end of the soul 1 In reference to this 
problem wo wish to explain several matters for the purpose of rrmlnTig 
the point clear, and after this we will address ourselves to reply to it. 
When we spoke of nature, soul and intellect, and told how these three 
encompassed each other, we referred to their stations and various 
degrees also. Now it should bo heeded that the mode of stations and 
the various orders of every one of these is that each one has a special 
relation to the orders above and below it. The lower does not encom- 
pass what is above it, i.e., it has no knowledge of the order above it, 
and knows nothing about its condition except that it also has some 
existence, but the higher order has information of the nature of the 
orders under it.^ 

The example of this is that the nature has no knowledge of the 
rational soul although, because the soul causes bmefit (/o^d) to reach 
it (i.e., overflows upon it) and because the nature is in a condition of 
dependence upon it, therefore it only knows that the soul exists. 
But the soul comprehends the nature with its knowledge and causes 
aid and benefit to bo outpoured upon it. 

Such also is the state of the Soul in respect to the Intellect and the 
state of th^j Intellect in respect to the Creator. Therefore in regard to 
the Creator, except for His being, no one has any knowledge,® and His 

^ Cf. Plotinufl j Ennmds, TV, v, 9. Throughout tho sohomo of things the lower 
things aro included under what is one degree loss low and the higher things under 
those still higher, one thing under another until the tot le reached. This tot having 
nothing prior to it cannot ho surpassed by anything and must therefore surpass all. 

But wiien Miskawaih proceeds to say that the higher has only knowledge of the 
lower, there is a eortain ambiguity and in some senses this is not consonant with 
Keoplatonist thought. Tn Neoplatonism it is taught that the Intellectual-Principle 
eternally knows and has its inteueotion by virtue of the self-contemplation of the One, 
and it is denied in Proolus (WL ThooL^ Prop 167) that an intelligence knows that which 
is consequent upon it, I’urther, in Prop. 124 of the same we find that Proolus declares 
that the divine does not get knowledge extraneously from its inferiors. Still further 
Plotinus (Ennmds^ V, vL 2) says that the One will be intelligible to the Intelleotual- 
Prinoiple, although the Intelloatual-Prinoiple is lower than the One. To show how 
ambiguity might arise we might further note that Prop. 123 of the Mkmnts of Theology 
informs us that the One is unknowable. Miskawaih would therefore seem to postulate 
degrees of unknowabloness. The lower only knows the existence of the Mgher by 
effeots, but the higher in knowing itself knows its effeots, 

A partial solution is the assumption that there w an ambiguous use of the term 
knowledge (see further note on the unknowability of God). 

* Plotinus referring to Plato’s Parmemdee^ 142 m JUnneads, V, i. 10, shows that what 
was said about the unhncmahlvty of Ood was regarded by the Neoplatonists as has6d 
on the utter transoendenoo of God. He who transcends even existence must transcend 
knowledge, Plotinus has many references to the same subject and in various terins. 
In MnneadSt VI, viii. 11, he asks how we can make a statement about the One “ smoe 
everything else we say of It is said negatively In VI, ix. 3, he even goes so far as 
to say that when wo call the One a Cause, we are not saying anything about It but 
about ourselves. “ We are speaking of what we derive from It while It remains 
wrapped up in Itself.” Yet it is admitted that God is spiritually apprehended by 
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being is known because we are dependent on that Majesty and the 
Intellect perpetually draws grace from Him. The state of the know- 
ledge of the soul which we have explained is in the form that the soul 
keeps on moving and desires to gain information. During its movement 
it gains the information sought, us though one should ask and someone 
should give more than was sought. Thus the soul takes knowledge 
without knowing the form of the Giver and how He giv(»s. 

The movement of the soul is sometimes not straight, i.o., sometimes 
the smil is held in the grip of matter and so, when it seeks, it moves 
distractedly, much as the movement of the palsied who wishes to walk 
straight but staggers. If the soul did not make this sort of crooW 
movement, its perceptions would always bo correct, but because of 
this there is often error in its perceptions, otherwise from the side of 
the benefiting intellect no imperfection or error occurs. 

Now we turn our attention to the removal of that doubt mentioned 
and desire to state what is the end of the bad and of the good soul. 
Wliatiwer degrc<5S and stations there are of the nature, of the soul, and 
of the intellecfc, thoir states is this : every station has no acquaintance 
with the one abov(^ it, but oomprobends and is informed of the degrees 
under it, and according to the extent of thoir desert * and capacity, 
bounty roacbcB oaeli. El.g., every ono of the degrees of tbo happy soul 
is oomparablo ami conformable to another. Thus every station and 
degree remains always in delight and joy bocanse, by reason of the 
conjunction of tlie tiegreos, tlic delight and happiness which is in 
achieving perftuition <jf form and the overflowing bounty of the divine 
plenitude, is everlasting. 

Likewise with the opposite of the happy soul, the wicked and miser- 
able. The wicked soul is perfected by its bad form, for the form of 
everything is its perfection. And betsause the overflowing bounty of 
the divine is cut off from it, dun to its being unreceptive to the overflow, 
and having no capacity for the spiritual, the wicked soul is continually 
in affliction and trouble essential to it, and this affliction and punish- 
ment are never separated from it. 

Now the happiness which wo have formerly mentioned, we shall 

mjfitUnil union mm tlujugli Ho in not known in t!io orfiinaiy wuiho. fiut one might 
that that which may iio tlonorihoci by nogativon mu»t known in «omo «onse. 
Th«« Minkawaih nayH that tlm hlghor orthw haw knowlodga of tha rmtirn of tha orders 
bolow it, anti imw knowladga of tha ordar ahova it «o far aw to know that it axistw, and 
wpaaiiiaally with ragard to tha woul, it knoww what is given and tharaforo must know 
that thara »> a Init aannot go any further. 

* iCnnmdf^t IV, iii. 15, Huah hou!« ara haavily burdanad and daadanod into forget* 
fulnawM, carrying a groat weight whieh tauirw them down, 

* (If. Mnurndn^ f, viii, I(h By anmnling from virtue we eome to the BoautiM 

ami Otxnl and i>y dem-ending from Viee we eoma to ewsential Hvil. Taking Vice as the 
iitarting |Hnnt we attain io the viHitm of Evil, io far aw that m iioMwible, anti w© become 
evil ouruelvew, in m far m wo nartieifwite in it. In Mnnmid»^ I, iv. 5, PlotinuH commends 
entting away the body or tne Mtamiial life ttf the btidy to the integral unity 

esstmiial to our highent happinewa. For “ imaging ** see I, iv, 10, 
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explain mow cl^rly. It will liave become clear from tie former 
e 35 »o 8 ition that lower degrees are not happiness for hyiiAT degrees 
but the happiness of the lower is from the higher. And the happiness 
in the higher degree is complete and pure, while in the lower deLe it 
is imperfect and impure, as though a mere shadow of the higher. 

Wherefore, from all this exposition it has been learned that we 
to uttid. Ibolicvo tliiSit tlios© things wliioli wo think 

constitute happiness while our connection with body continues ^ and 
those things in which wo gain our delight by means of the senses, are 
in reality like the shadow and image of the higher degrees ; the highest 
joys are really perfect and complete happiness, although we cannot 
properly picture them. And just as we recognise the revolution of the 
heaven and know the extent of its happiness, hut also know that its 
happiness not comparable with ours, so also we know that onr 
happiness, in comparison with the happiness of the heavens, is quite 
mean and base and even non-existent. 

The illustration for this is that when we were in our mother’s womb, 
and when wo were in infancy and suckling, the very mention of the 
things wo thought happiness then and separation from which was a 
vexation to us, now fills us with loathing. Similarly, when our souls 
part from tho body those things wo now think sheer happiness and 
unadulterated enjoyment we will come to consider low and moan. 

In tliis way, because tho soul will become pure and clear of con- 
tamination with nature and corporeality, it will gainan existence which 
is superior and more excellent than the human existence and mortal 
order, and then its happiness will be in accordance witb those condi- 
tions. The likeness of the soul to a young bird is manifest. It is first 
in the egg, and when it aobievos the perfection of its form, it casts off 
the eggshell and throws it aside, taking a form which is more honour- 
able and higher than before. Likewise the soul gains a form after 
separation from the body, by which to obtain delight to the limit of 
its capacity, i.e., on account of imaging the things of the world it 
becomes miserable or happy. Wo have already explained that there 
is a special and essential act of the soul (movement towards the higher) 

, which perfects it and brings it to happiness ; and we have also explained 
the quiddity and condition of that special act. So when some hindrance 
is made to the special act of the soul, it prevents it from reaching 
happiness, and this hindrance is the cause of its descent {temazzid) 
from its degree and order ; and the more the soul descends the greater 
misery it receives. Sometimes this descent (inhitaf) is but little and 

‘ For the pleasures of the body and how these are contrasted with tho pleasures of 
the soul, 800 Nieh. Mthka, III, x ni7b-I119b and X, v. 1176a, 21, 28, etc “ In the 
fool, grasping after what is ploasing is insatiable and undisonnunatuig. Brery 
practice of dusiro fomonts the ooihrosponding habit and if the desires are great and 
violent, they oxiiol mason uttearly." Shmeads, I, iv, 12 declares that the adept’s 
pleasure cannot be licentiousness. 
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«looR iio(i oxpci it from the bounds of JiappinesH, and sometimes it is 
much, and this oxpols it from happiness and brings it within the 
bonnds of rnisc'ry. An<l it has boon made clear tbat that which hinders 
the soul from its happiness is its obliteration by the perceptions and 
delights of the senses. For ih(* things outside the soul are joined with 
the Honl hy means of sense and the sense turns th<i soul towards the 
conwipiseible or irascible and provokes it. 

Both those souls, the coneupisciblo and the irascible, corrupt with 
tho corruption of the body, btuiause both are miule of matter and cor- 
poreal form. But when desire prevails over tho sense and tho sensibles, 
then it moves tho soul to occupy itself with tho delights of the body as, 
for instance, the pleasures of food, clothes and copulation, etc. 'V^en 
wrath spreads it moves the soul to vengeance and stirs it up to occupy 
itself with the pursuit of honour, dominion and the love of pre- 
eminence and rule. But all these desires plunge the soul into error 
and hinder it in its proper motion. They are like suporfioial adorn- 
ment and gilt and have no reality in themselves. Wherefore wo have 
alreiwly riaiordcd the testimony of the philosopher Plato to the effect 
that he <Ud not eonsHler they were worthy of even the name of exis- 
tence. If then they cannot be even eddied existing then what must 
their condition bo 1 

These desiri's make tho soul impotent to do its work and hinder it 
from hapfiinesH. They make a veil for the soul just as when tarnish 
adheres to a mirror prevtuiting it from its perfection.’' In such a case 
if those dc'sires be iisisl to fulfd the demands of tho intellect, and if it 
is (dioseti to follow tlu' eommandments of the Law, tho soul descends 
but a little way and is not excluded from happiness. For in such a 
ease the intellect is the ruler of the soul. Every task is according to its 
command. It is also dominant over desire and wrath. Then the intel- 
I(«st is like a king,® and those coneupisciblo and irascible souls are like 
slaves and servants which act according to tho command of the king. 
If the soul is diligently occupied with (iosiros, then they dominate the 
intolloct and at such a time tho aid of the intellect is taken in planning 
how to satisfy them. This is a most perilous condition. In it the 
oov(%ting of wickedness anti olweenity and all manner of iniquity 
increases exceedingly. In it, contrary to the Bivino Will, a man 
Iwcomes oxpolletl from obedience to the intellect and becomes tram- 
m(*lle.d in perpetual evil and everlasting wrath. Tho reason for this 

* MnwttiU, T, iv. IC ; “ Whoa tho intolleot is ordtwod to tho higher that whioh 

{•(intftinwl tiio iSdiiro life is, os it wnro, oast down oml beooBica like tho rofloetion on the 
smooth and hriglit fatm of a mirror. . . . Wiion the mirror is in place tho image 
apjaiars, Imt if the mirror is* not there or have btioomo tarnisbud, novorthelesB 'what 
would have produced tho relleothm is stii! there. It is thus with tho soul. When 
there is peace the iniaKcH of the rational appear in that which is within us oapable of 
reflecting them," etc. Tlic mhkn, IV, 7 deolaiw pure happiness to be 

uontemptat'ive. , 

* Al Gita ssai! in the uses a similar figure of spooeii. 
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is that tho first prophet that God sent to His creatures is the intellect, 
and the result of disohodienco to it is to be bereft for ever of the good- 
will of God and bound Cast in perpetual nodsery. 

In philosophical discussions it has been proved that the TiatnA for 
the enjoyment which the soul experiences agreeable to it is “ bodily 
pleasure ”, and it is clear that this enjoyment cannot be real enjoy- 
ment. An illustration of this is that when one has loosened a rope by 
which a man is hanging by the neck, ho experiences pleasure, but this 
is not real pleasure, for his neck is still tied, and it is only that the 
knot has been loosed. There is a fuller exposition of tliis in its proper 
place in the philosophy. In this book it would violate the brevity 
which is our aim. Such deep and abstruse subjects really belong to the 
jSnal topics of philosophy and to understand them is beyond the 
understanding of many people. Ordinary people only know the 
external sensibles and phantasy which accompanies sense and per- 
ceives particulars. So that thing which is not received by the senses 
or phantasy is untrue to the ordinary man. He does not regard it 
with any favour at all, because ho has not the eye to perceive such 
things. Secondly, the thick veil of the senses intervenes between such 
people and fundamental truths, and for this reason they consider 
realities to bo fabulous and false. Through this lack of understanding, 
people of insight and masters of intellect have compassion on their 
state, just as the blind are objects of pity to those who can see. Since 
ordinary people cannot understand reality, it is necessary to explain 
to them a thmg of this sort by giving them similes from sensible things. 
And this use of illustrations is convenient in order that they may be 
satisfied. Otherwise they will consider that reality worthless and 
imtrue, and turn their attention away from it. 

On this account some philosophers have said : “ The ordinary people 
consider the truth to be nothing and what is nothing to be something.” 
This is nearly the same in meaning as the saying we have previously 
recorded from Plato, because you will often have seen and heard that 
Vhen you explain some mode of intelligibles abstracted from rnatter, 
they immediately say that this describes some non-existent thing or, 
“ This thing is non-existent and is nothing But I say with absolute 
conviction that this idea of theirs is an error. _ The fact is that they 
seek for that intelligible and abstract matter in the senses, although 
it is not there but has genuine existence in itself. These people have 
not the eye of insight that they may have the capacity to perceive it ! 
What hope have they other than this, that being reckon^ blind froiq 
birth they should be hold excused, and that we should guide them and 
have compassion on them and direct them as far as they have the 
capacity and ability to be guided. This is the work of the reverend 
prophets (on whom be peace) who bear the greatest pains and afflictions 
in order to instruct men in the Unity and lead them to believe on God 
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mifl coimidor Him One. Bui. thoHo people on a(X50uni of their stupidity 
and the vveaknoss of tlioir mind, think that the Ood who is the Creator 
(»f th(5 wh(»l<» luiiverscf must be o.xtren»e1y hig-hodied and corpulent, 
and must he soatuil on a groat throne with thousands and millions of 
His servants standing before J lim, etc. 

And even the Ixfst of thmn also attribute the qualities and names 
of created things to the Divine Essoncci. If to the common ignorant 
poojfilo the abstraiit rejilities and ideas above referred to are explained, 
they b<*giu to say (we take refuge with Allah) ; “ Tlie Essence of the 
Creator does not exist and all this is deception.” For this reason the 
learned and the philosophers have declared : “ Leave such ignorant 
people as they are and whatever they think God is then let them keep 
to it. Otherwise if abstruse ideas are taught them they wiU even 
become deniers of the Essonco,” 

0 God, Thou knowftst the weakness and the strength of creatures 
and art acquainted with the extent of everyone’s knowledge. Grant 
forgiv(‘n(‘HS and mensy to all. Amen. 


PART 111. BHOPHETHOODi 

0A1*. 1. OP TIIK OKOKItS OP ORKATKl) THINGS OP TUB UNIVERSE AND 
'I’UA'r HOME ARK JOINRI) TO OTHERS 

Because it is <tur ohji'ct to explain the doctrine of prophothood, it is 
fitting that, we shouh! first, of all explain the orders of created things 
and that tins divine wisdom should he revealed in the production and 
creation of those various orders of being, so that it may he learned 
that God Most High favours every existing thbg with its being and 
perfection according to ite worth and capacity. And to whomsoever 
the Truly Just gave whatever Ho gave, He gave according to worth 
and capacity. It is also necessary for us to descriho all the orders of 
existing things from the bcgimiiug to th» end, and forasmuch as it is 
our aim at present to explain prophothood, it is essential that we should 
recount in detail all the orders superior and inferior to it, in order that 
tile original purpose may be tpiito clear and well-fixed in the mind. 
These propositions have already boon proved in the appropriate place 
and learned men have explained with powerful arguments that some 
of the bodies of existing things are joined to others and that the whole 
is one, i.e., all existing tliinp from the centre of the earth to the top- 
yiost surface of the ninth hoavon arc one. And the living is one, 
although it lias various jjatts.® 

' The triiciii;! of a line tif iweent in tho manner undortaien in the following pages 
ewpluwiSieH tiiiU ihiH is more than a thoology, it is a cosmology. 

* Not a pantheiNtie Htatement, thongh at a time so near to that of B&yastd Bist&mi 
and .lunayii, and the iniUtrathni of Indian ideas into Islam, such a statement might 
not have tH.en Htii'jiriHiiig. i litre the unity is expressed up to the ninth sphere and not 
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There are two kindb of this whole. Oae is the world of hecoming aad 
corruption in which we live. The other is that universe in which genera- 
tion and corruption, i.e., mutability and change, life and death, are 
not. That is the universe of the heavens and the planets, the mode of 
the composition and form of which is that between the heavens there 
is no gap or breach, and neither is susceptible to alteration. This 
ttory has boon proved in the science of astronomy by conclusive 
arguments which leave no room for uncertainty. The conjunction 
of those bodies which ate found in this universe is proved by observa- 
tion. Ono party holds that there is a vacuum, i.e., that a dimension is 
found in which there is no body supporting the dimension. But this 
has been proved false in physics by conclusive argument. The mature 
divine wisdom has made the existing things of the universe linked 
one with another in the following manner : Every species is linked to 
another in a continuous and ordered way. It is as though the Tire- 
woman of Nature’s blessed hands had made this universe into a garland 
of a surpassingly wonderful kind, the particulars of which are as 
follows. By tho joining of oloments the first effect manifested m this 
universe from oloments was that the rational (sic) soul was manifested 
in tho form of plants. And plants were distinct from inanimate sub- 
stances in the respect that plants move and obtain nutriment. In 
reference to this effect there are so many kinds of plants that they 
cannot be numbered. But we agree that there are toe orders of 
plants, the higher, the middle and tho lower. This division of orders 
IS so that our moaning may bo properly understood, and that all the 
orders may bo fixed in the mind. Otherwise the orders of plants are 
innumerable and bound up with each one of them are endless accidents ; 
but between all toe orders also there are numerous other orders. 

The first order of plants is that which grows of itself from the earth 
and has no need of shedding seeds, and neither is there any need to 
preserve seed for the survival of its species. Such, for instance, m the 
common grass of the jungle. This order is^e the immjmate tlu^s. 
There is only a differonca between it and tnem to the extent of that 
feeble movement which tho form of the plant undertakes m receivmg 


the effect of tho soul.^ , „ . j v 

This noble effect (of soul) contmuaUy increases and becomes more 
’ powerful in other plants until some grow bigger and branches sprout 
in them and they preserve their specif by of seed. In toe 

plants the effect of the divine wisdom is manifested far mote than m 
the first mentioned. All these plants are in the first order. 


Thft wholo IS intMcral and. continuous, a contrast in some rffipeots to the 

PlSs havo a portion of soul, De inimo, ii, 12, 424a, 33. 
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tn other plants tlm effoot of smil becomes so strong that among 
them are found trees in which there are trunk, leaves and fruit, and 
by the fruit is the preservation of their species. For such, trees a 
gardener is necMwary to sei/ and 1ien<l and preserve them that then 
haply they may hear fruit and bo veniant. Among plants this is the 
middh* order. And in the middle ordisr also there are various degrees 
and species, e.g., some approximating more to the first order as, 
for instance, trees fotmd in mountains and wild places, in islands 
and forests. In those, though there is sees! and tho other qualities by 
which their species arc difiorentiated, they have no need to he planted, 
cared for and tended . 

Nobler and superior to this sort are trees in whioli the noble effect 
of soul is found to a greater extent than in other kinds, e.g., the olive, 
pomegranate, fig, quince and apple for tho production and preservation 
of which 800(1 is necessary, and for their cultivation, good soil, sweet 
water and pure air, if tho halancod disposition of such noble plants is 
to bn maintained. 

Now this elTnfit iuereaHos gnwiually till it comes to manifestation in 
the most noble palm in wldch plants oome to their highest order, 
HO that if they wt'rti to advaiwie in the slightest degree from this they 
would pass the limits of plant life and take animal form. The effect 
of the soul in the date palm is so strong and groat that abundant 
resemblnnceH to tlie animal are produced in it. There is, for one thing, 
sex in it like animals, and S(‘condly, for h'.rtilimtion it is necessary for 
the mah' to lie brought into conjunction with the female. Tliis joining 
is called talqVi and is similar to sexual contu'c.tion in animals. Thirdly, 
in the date palm there is, in addition to root and stem, a thing like the 
brain of animals called in the Arabic i.o., the pith of tho date 

palm. This is so necessary to it that if any harm happens to it the 
palm will die. This is in contmst to otlujr trooB of which there is only 
one stock namely, tht» root, which is fixed in tho earth and so lor^ 
as it roraains tho tree will not die. Hut for tho date palm there are 
two sources : one the root, and the other tho pith which issues from 
the trunk. The fourth similarity (of tho palm with tho animal) is 
that tho seed (i.e,, its polhui) snudls like human seed, and it is by means 
of tills that fertilisation takes place. In addition there are many more 
resemblances to be found b<Jtweon the palm and animals, but con- 
siderations of brevity forbid their mention hero. Having these points 
in mind the Prophet said in a delightful manner : “ Honour your sister 
tho date palm ; for behold, it was created from the remains of the day 
'of Adam.” 

It has b(wn shown that the final stage of plants is this, where we 
arrive at the highest of plants and reach tho lowest of animals. And 
altliough the last order of plants is the most noble of them it is only 
the lowest and meanest stage of animal. When the body advances 
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from tbo Ktogo of planfw and oven from the last stage of plant life, its 
case is that it becomoH sc^parated from the earth, and such a body has 
no need like iJio plantH for roots to keep fixed in the earth in order to 
survive, for it obtains voluntary movomont^ This is the initial stage 
of animals, but it is superior to the highest order of plants. But this 
stage is weak bociiuso in it there is only manifested the weakly effect of 
one sense, i.e., only the sense of touch which is called the common 
sense, is found in this stage.® 

An example of this stage of the animals is the shell-dweller found in 
streams and on the seashore. These animals are known to possess the 
sense of touch in the following way : When any one lifts f.Tift tn up gently 
and quickly, they become separate from their place and are easily 
raised. But if you wish to pick them up slowly, they gnp the place 
and fasten on. It thus appears that they become aware by their sense 
of touch that someone is holding them and trying to separate tTiPim 
feom their place, and so they grip the place, and because they become 
fast it is difficult to pick thorn up and part them &om it. The reason 
for this is that their likeness to plants is so strong and they are nearest 
to the plant kingdom. So when in changing place they become 
separate from the earth they become weak and very little life remains in 
them. Then when they progress from this stage they attain that in 
which there is change of place and movement also, and in which the 
power of sense is strengthened as, o.g., in insects, moths and a multi- 
tude of creeping things. 

Advancing from this stage, when the effect of the soul iucreases, 
an animal is produced having four senses, such as the mole which has, 
excepting sight, the four other senses, or other animals in which there 
is one sense but not another. Animals thus progressing, reach .another 
stage in which there is the sense of sight but only weak, as, for instance, 
the ant and the beo and other ardmals which have beadlike eyes and 
no eyelids wherewith to cover their eyes.® 

After this when the effect of the soul becomes still more powerful 
the perfect animal is formed which has all five senses. But the annnaJs 
which have five senses differ in their degrees. Some are stupid in 
whom the senses do not act well ; and the senses of some are fine and 
keen so that they learn what they are taught, and accept commands 
and prohibitions, and have the capacity to discern and understand, 
bke the horse among beasts and the hawk among birds. 

Progressing from this order, the supreme order of the animals is 

^ Note that the greater part of this is Hippocrates and Galen. The Christian Syrian 
translators l^uiiayn b, Ishaq, QustS* b. Ltiqa, TsS b. Yahya translated Hij^ocrat^ 
mto Arabic {mo Mnepe, of art. B%lpraf)^ Galen’s Ars Medica, Be Memmtzs 

Becundum Bip^oc<f(Ueinf Be Temp&rmfnei/die, Be Bamtate Tuendaf Be Amtientorum 
^^urnlmihuB^ Therapentim, ©to., and several commentaries of Galen on Hippocrates. 
The Commentary on Tirmm was tran^ted by ?nnayn. 

* All have at least one sense. Be Anima, ii. 3, 4Hb, 2. 

» Be Anima, ii. 10, 421b, 29 fT,, and l)e Bemu, v 444b, 26 if. 
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rtiftehctl which is cloBost to the degree of humanity. And although 
tliiH order is th(» miwt honourable and excellent ol all the common 
orderH of beiwtH, it in inferior atid lower than the order of humanity, 
aH, for iiiHtaiwio, the monkey and other such animals which in form 
quite nisemblo men and between whom and men there is but little 
tiiiTerenee,. If from that <)rdt(r the slightest advance is made we come 
to th(» oriler (jf liuinanity. Here among the animals the effect of the 
soul is strongi'st ; understanding and discernment have come, and the 
slightest things come to bo understood. The stature is upright. It 
comes to accept direction in good things and to acquire what is taught 
with uudorstunding, and is fit to constitute a separate species. Although 
this dogroo is superior to all the orders of beasts, it is in humanity the 
lowest of the low. If compared with perfect men then these are of the 
lowest order. Such men inhabit the remote north and south and its 
adjacent parts, such as the blacks who live in the furthest part of the 
laml of the blacks, and like tbom other brutish men which are found in 
certain islands. Betwe»m tluise savages and the last-mentioned order 
of beasts there is a great diffeninet!, for those people also cannot fully 
discern what is lienefi(iiul for them, neither is there in them the ability 
to receive knowhalge and wisdom. Thensfore they cannot acquire 
exeellenco from the neighbouring peoples who are civilized and 
educated. And because they are not civilized and educated they 
continue to be in a low state. Therefore the educated and powerful 
nations exact service from them like the servitude of beasts and, in 
fact, o.'Oiept for servitmlo and slavery they have no capacity or aptness 
to any other kiixl of progress. 

After this stage of humanity, the rational soul goes on progressing 
until, when you look at the men of the third, fourth and fifth climes, 
how perfect in reason and of quick mtelligent nature they are 1 They 
have ability of the higliiwt degree in every sort of art and craft, and 
acquire deep penetration and wide profloionoy in abstruse sciences and 
fine arts. 

Again the most noble an<l eminent oUect goes further till we have 
most learned and perfect men who for their sound thought and tight 
opinion are famed throughout the ages and incomparable. They are 
so quie-k in uiulorstan<liiig and so powerful in penetrating intelligence 
that they gain knowhalgc of future states and events. Their bright 
genius has so itumsasod that they see unseen things as though they were 
under a thin onrtaiu. 

When man reaches this noble degree ho comes near to the plane of 
'the angels. By angels wc moan that esdstonoe which is above the 
oxistentH' of man. 1 n this case certain stages remain between the degree 
of humanity and the sublime dogroo to which (intormediate stages) 
that progressive man quickly attains. 

In the following e.hapbir we will explain in detail the state of the 
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powers of the microcosm {‘akm saqtm) and their interrelation. We 
will also show how near by the senses and powers of man, progressing 
to something higher than themselves, reach the order of angels and 
derive benefit and help from angels.^ 

By the following explanation the reader will be able to estimate 
the term of the piano of humamty and its noble and supreme degree, 
and will also learn in what manner the relation of the Spirit {mh) 
occurs, called in the Qur’an “ Holy Spint 

Further, from our forthcoming explanation the various orders of 
existences will be fixed in the understanding of the readers. Aiid we 
will show that the Order of Mission (mala) and prophethood is the most 
noble and excellent, if God will. 

CAP. n. WHEREIN IT 18 EXPLAINED THAT MAN IS THE MICROCOSM AND 
THAT HIS POWERS HAVE CONNECTION ONE WITH ANOTHER 

It is now for us to prove that whatever things are to be found in 
the macrocosm, i.e., in this imiverse, ^.g., the four elements and 
wildernesses and habitations, sea and dry-land, plain and hill, minerals, 
plants and animals, in short, all things, are also to be found in man,® 
as though man wore a kind of smaller universe and were composed of 
all these things of the universe. Some things are found in him mani- 
festly and others obscurely. Hero in accordance with this claim we will 
give a brief explanation by which readers possessed of inteUigence and 
conviction may understand the theory comprehensively. Otherwise, 
all these subjects are so abstruse and wide that a book would be found 
necessary for the subject of every chapter. Nevertheless, in this book 
there is no room for an elaborate explanation and so it is explained 
concisely. 

Because man is composite, it is not possible for simple elements to 
be found in him in their simplicity because if that were so the simples 
would immediately dissolve man and cause him to be non-existent, 
e.g., if the fiery particle came into the human body in its simplicity, 
it would burn up the other parts which were in the body and all those 
parts would dissolve and find their centre. Similarly with the rest of 
the elements. These also being simple, if they were found in the com- 
posite body then the same would be the case. We have given the 
illustration of fire because its action is so manifest. Thus it seems 
that all the elements will be found in man m composition. Now if it 
be considered, it will be learned that in the human body there are 
things which in heat and dryness are instead of fire, and some which in 

^ Of. John of Damascus t Di Fii$ Orthod., II, Cap. Xn {P.G., 94, 921). “ God then 
made man without evil, upright, virtuous, free from pain and care, glorified with 
every virtue, adorned with all that is good, like a second microcosm withm the 
macrocosm, another angel capable of worship,” etc. 

» DeFidiOrthodom7%k.ll,09,Ta.Xll{P.§ "The bond of umon between 

man and inanimate things is the body and its composition out of the four elements.’ 
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Juiat and moisfcuro aro in ilio place of air, and somo which in coldness 
and moiHtuTC are in the plac<* of water.*^ In the body, in the place of 
fire is l.he j^nll whie.h hangs hy the liv<?r, bocausoi that, is hot and dry 
and the luimonr of ibis teinpt'ratmnit, namtily, the bilious, is situated 
here. The «ff<wt of boat and dryness roach(»s the whole body from this. 
In the place of ('arth is th(» spleen, the disposition of which is cold 
and <lry and tluj humour of this toraperamont is situated here, i.e., 
the melancholic, and from it tlu^ portion of this humour is districted 
according to necxwsity. In the place of air there is blood which flows 
in the veins, for its temperament is hot and moist which is the tem- 
perament of air. In the place of water is phlegm, the temperament of 
which is cold and moist, for that portion of food is called hd^m 
which, after cooking, remains raw and so, contrary to the other 
humours, has the capability of being cooked again. Thus when it is 
digested it boc-omea perfect nutriment and nothing is wasted. There- 
fore for its situation, unlike other humours, there is no special recep- 
tacle prnvi<lo<l. 

1 n another respect man may bo likemwl to the macrocosm in that the 
Iwart is the source of heat and dryju'ss, and so it is like firo ; and the 
blood is the source of luuit and moisture, and so its disposition is like 
that of air ; and the brain is the source of coldness and moisture, and 
so its disposition is like tliat of water ; and bones of the body are the 
source of coldness ami dryness and so are in the place of earth. 

And it is as if those four membera are the principles of the four 
eleuKHits and the elements their derivatives, and similarly in general 
the other things which are found iti umn, the microcosm, like the 
maorooosm. Borne aro these : those moistures which issue from the 
eyes and mouth are like th(» springs aiid streams of the earth. The 
vapours of the body are tike clouds and the sweat is like rain. The big 
veins of the body are like those waterbods in which water continually 
flows, and the small veins are like streams and small springs. The 
hairs of the body are like the plants, and those living things which are 
produced on the surface of the body, such as the flea, are like living 
creatures of the dry land. And those living things which are bom 


^ 'rht^ Htjhomo l« «som|io»od ilm of th<?i four nardmd humours 

aotjordiiig to Mipix^aratoH and th© four tompommonta aoooMiug to Galeu. 

Tho «<ih©mo may m% out in iho following table ; 



* Organ or Nacrcilon 

QmdUy 

Firo 

Gall or yellow bile 

Eot-dry 

Earth 

Kploaii or black bilo 

Oold-dry 

Air 

Blood 

Hot-moiat 

Wat«'»r 

Fhlogm 

(no H|mcial organ) 

Oold-mokt 


Tmpemimnt 

BIHou« or oholerio 
Mabnohoho 
Bauguina 
Phlegmatic 


Note the aimilar rofaran<ia» to the phyalological schema^ a.g„ Damaeoane» op, cU,, II, 
xvi, iP,(K IH, UM), ** Angor in ebullition of heart’a blood produced by bilious 
exhalation or turbidity/* 
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within tho body are like the living creatures of the sea. The upper 
half of the body on which is the face and other organs, is like the 
inhabited portion of tho earth in which are cities and towns inhabited, 
and tho lower half is like deserts and wildernesses. The eyes in respect 
to their light and rajrs ate like the stars and the layers of the eyes are 
tho heavens in which the stars are set. The likeness of the accidents 
of tho body is exactly as tho happenings in the universe when in the 
earth tho winds blow, earthquakes come, and storms arise ; similarly 
sneezing, cold and fever are diseases of the body like these events. 

Thus as in the universe there are various conditions of various 
things, likewise in tho body some limbs move by their essence and 
nature and are susceptible to rest, some by their own essence are at 
rest, and some move accidentally or by someone who moves them. 
Some members of the human body have a relation or peculiarity 
similar to the twelve constellations and the seven planets, and the 
nature of those members is made according to the constellations and 
the planets. Tho exposition of this theory is given fully in the science 
of astrology ; there would be a danger of exceeding in length if the 
matter were to be discussed hero. 

Now we have to explain tho important point that the macrocosm is 
round and that this round shape is the most excellent and noble of all 
shapes. Thoroforo the likeness of tho microcosm to the macrocosm is 
not complete until this microcosm be round also.'- 

From oonsidoration it seems that this microcosm was created round, 
for what is intended by tho whole human body is its nobler and higher 
member, i.e., tho head. In this all the senses reside and by the means 
of it all the effects of humanity, i.e., discernment and understanding, 
memory and thought, etc., are manifested. Further, the connection 
of all the powers of the soul is with the head and to it is given roundness 
which is the most excellent of shapes. This head is what is essentially 
intended by the whole human body, but if it had been created separate 
• and without connection with the other members then it could not 
continue to survive for any length of time and it would not be able to 
complete its allotted span. For man needs to change his place, to 
exert effort, to seek what he wants and to repel hurtful things, and all 
tHs work is by movement and it is obvious that the movement of a 
round thing is rolling. Therefore when man moved for his needs and 
was round in shape like the head, then he would always be in danger of 
numerous calamities and in a short time would perish. Therefore he is 
made with other members. 

As well as this convenience the head has need of su^ heat as would 
preserve the special proportion (ipean) of its disposition and be ex- 
tremely mild. For this heat it w^ also necessary that it should have 
its place in the middle of the head in order that like the cen-tre of the 
^ TimttuB, 33B and 44D-46B. 
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sphoro its effect might be uniform in all directions and preserve the 
whole body of the sphere. But the substance of the brain is cold- 
moist.,^ and BO if the abode of this heat wore fixed in the middle of the 
brain, then the cold and moisture of the brain would immediately 
quench it and man would perish.® Secondly, if that heat were to meet 
the moisture of tho brain, then many vapours would be produced, 
and booauso they did not find their way to tho air would again turn to 
the heat and destroy it. 

For the above-mentioned conveniences and other advantages, the 
details of which would be tedious, it was necessary that this heat should 
remain at a distance from the brain. Therefore the heart was devised 
as its place. But because the heart is far from the brain, it was there- 
fore necessary that between the substance of the brain and the place of 
heat there should bo a road made by which heat might reach the brain. 
For this purpose the arteries were made which are between the heart 
and tho brain and by which spirit teaches the brain. And because 
from tho storehouae of the heart tho distance to tho brain is fat, there 
was therefore the noeeasity that the heat shoulil bo created great, so 
that in travorsitjg tho roa<l it might decrease gradually, and reach the 
brain to tho degree nocessary and preserve its tomporatnro. For this 
reason was heat cronted greater in tho heart. 

Now because in the heart there is great and intense heat, smoky 
vapotirs oontinually issue from it.® In such a case, to let out these 
vapours and to draw tho outside air which is agreeable to its disposi- 
tion, there was the necessity for a bellows whleh would always be at 
work and lessen the vaptturs and not allow excessive heat to be 
generated. For this advantage tho Wise aiul Powerful One made the 
lungs, tho work of which is to expel from within the hot air and vapours 
and to filter from outside that air which it draws in, and to send it in 
a condition proportionate and agreeable towards tho heart and so be 
the cause of its survival and continuance,'* Now because the brain 
continues to do its work, and since by heat its strength is diminished 
and it becomes dissolved, it was necessary that some nutriment, should 
be given to it which would compensate for the dissolved particles. 
For this purpose all tho instruments of nutriment, the stomach, liver 
etc., wore created in the human body ; and last of all hands and feet 
were created for the need that man had for such organs and instru- 
ments for tho quest of his desire and to repel hurtful and unpleasant 
things. 

In addition to those conveniences which we have explained there 
are huntlrwls of others and those are fully explained in hooks which 

* Ih Bmmit iK 

* ParL Anim.f ii, 7, 

« B<mm «« iii. 458a, I. 

* Timmst 700 mt\ JD ; JUriit. : i)a MinpirtUione^ 475b, 18, and 480a, 20. 
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have been written on tliis subject. At any rate, from all these external 
and internal advantages, and these hidden and manifest benefits, are 
learned the nature, power and perfect wisdom of the Creator— may 
His name be honoured !— And blessed bo Allah the most beautiful of 
Creators ! 

By this explanation it has been proved fully that man is the micro- 
cosm, and together with tins it has been made clear that his powers 
have mutual relation such as there is in the macrocosm, and further, 
that just as in the macrocosm there is progress feom the lowest degree 
to the highest, likewise the powers of man continually progress from 
the lowest to the highest. 

It was our original intention to explain the powers of -mfl-n^ but 
without writing of the above subjects these intentions could not be 
fulfilled. Under this compulsion these matters have been first related, 
and in the following chapter they will be explained, if Uod will. 

CAP. HI, m THIS CHAPTER IT IS BXPIAlXNED THAT THE PIVE SENSES 
RISE TO A COMMON POWER (SOMETIMES OALLBB COMMON SENSE 
AND SENSORItJM) AND BY THE GRACE OP GOD RISE EVEN HIGHER 
THAN THAT 

It was formerly stated that there is a power, the common sense, ^ 
which gathers what the five sonses perceive and know and arranges 
these things. If there had been no such power then when sensihles 
disappeared from before us there would be no preservation and accu- 
mulation of what the sense loams. We now explain how the rational 
soul is oonnooted with the body, so that body and soul may become 
capable of receiving the efiect of one another. 

Because the body in comparison with the soul is in the final degree 
of grossness and turbidity,® the soul, when it moves lower and desires 
to become joined to the body, is under compulsion by the mutual 
relation. For until the composite body is refined, as far as possible, by 
means of several (interposing) mediums, the soul by reason of its perfect 
rarity and fineness cannot join to it. Similarly, the soul moves towards 
the lower and as far as possible turns its powers towards the body 
and then it can attain connection with the body. In short, both soul 

^ Common sense has the power of discriminating between the sensations of the 
special senses, and is the perception of the common sensiblea such as movement, rest, 
shape, dimension, nunaber, and is the consexous faculty of memory. See De Amma, 
m, i. 426a, 16 to III, ii. 427a, 9. 

® Of. Ariat. ; JDs Part%lm6 Animalium, iv. 10, 686a, 26 ff. and 687a, 7 ff. There is 
progressive refinement, the soul of plants is nutritive, of animals nutritive plus sensi- 
tive, appetitive and motive, of man the foregoing and the intellective m addition. 
In sensation, the form of the sensible is abstracted from matter and reaches sense 
through a medium, as sound through air. Correspondingly there is a mocMoation 
brought about in the sense. Passive reason receives sense impressions and active 
reason meets these impressions vdth interpretative forms of thought. whole idea 

is organic and seems an attempt to resolve the dualism of body-soul. Nevertheless, 
the dualism remains in spite of the ** intermediate stages 
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and body innlino towards oaob othor and tho soul decreases in purity 
and tbo body puts aside its impurity and so tbero may be mutual 
conjunction. 

Tins abstruse (loctriuo sliould bo utuiorstood by an example. When 
the food reaches the stomach, that organ first refines it by means of 
digestion and then sends it to the liver, whereafter, making it finer 
still, the liver turns it into blood and sends it to the heart. The heart 
makes that thick blood still rarer by its heat ^ and by means of the 
fine veins, the name for which is “ arteries ” and which are empty 
inside, sends this (refined blood) to the brain. That refined and 
thinned blood flows in the veins like water in streams. That is, in 
these veins there is some space which remains empty, lest being fflled 
with blood they become choked.® 

This blood is like the heat of the heart, and so in that space left in 
the veins to the brain, rare vapours are produced by the blood and 
mount to the brain.® The more these vapours rise the more refined 
tlioy become, until, arriving in tbo brain, they spread to all parts of 
it iiy means of veins as fine as a hair, and the heat of those vapours 
moots the coldness of the brain* and obtains equable proportion 
(i.o., a mean) and this proiwrly proportioned thing is called “ natural 
spirit 

By tlie suitability and appropriateness of the fineness and subtilty 
of tfiis spirit, the powers of the soul are poured out on the instrument 
of the sfiirit, i.e., so far as clear spirit is produced in the brain, to that 
extent tliere is in it the capaoity to receive tile eflects of the soul, 
i.e., sense, understanding, etc.® 

Now from the brain, nerves spread throughout the whole body, and 
by moans of these there is sense and voluntary movement.’ This 
Bonao and voluntary movement is the special characteristic of the 
animal, distinguishing it from the plants. 

Of these nerves, one hollow nerve comes to the eye, called the pupil, 
and into this tlio spirit comes exceedingly pure ® and fine, and by means 
of it sight is obtained. Similarly one nerve goes to the ear, by which 
the work of hearing Is done, and on the same analogy for the remainder 
of the senses. 

^ Bmno d Vigiliat ilS* 11 if . 

» mid,, mn,, il 

* he fimmo eis 458a, 1. 

* he PmiikiA Anim,, ii, 7, and De B<mm ei Vigil, 457b, ,10. 

^ I>e nVwwo d Vigil, 456a, 11, tcuevim, 

^ It Hhould \m notod that thu» Hpirit iH wnhwiinat© to aoiil. This was ontirely altered 
whoii ti)ok tho highf^r plaofi and foody beeamo assooiatcKl with soul. Here spirit 
baa mam tlm f*haraBt(»r ot vital foroatfo. Miioh of the above is from Oalon. 

^ 1*110 bmifi thuH boooinos tbo oontro and this i» not Aristotolian. It is, however, 
to attributed to Qahm Vm Partium, Bk, VIU). 

* John of Damasims lias a fhrmm whioh constantly ooours: **The organ is . * . 
tho anterior (or mid or iKMttorior) vontriole of tho brain and the vikd epirU which it 
o<mtain».** Ik'o he $Hd$ (Mwdn Bk, JT, SKix ami xx (PJL, 04, 017 f.). 
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When the effect of sensibles is obtained in any sense, it proceeds to 
the common sense. This perceives and senses the sensation of all the 
senses ; the common sense is a power of the soul which is the stage 

of this subtle substance of the body, i.e., the spirit, and accepts all 
these offocts. And as each sense perceives the sensibles of its proper 
species, and accepting their effect distinguishes between the individuals 
of that species, so the assembling or common sense alone accepts all 
the effects of all the senses and distinguishes them ; but the method 
of perception in those two differs, for the five senses receive the effects 
and forms of the sensibles gradually, one after another,^ but the com- 
mon sense receives and perceives the forms of the senses all at once,^ and 
it is not affected by their forms because the common sense is itself 
form, and one form cannot accept another form by way of effect, but 
only by some other way which is superior and nobler than this method 
of effect (ta'a thtlm r) and in this way it receives all the sensibles without 
regard to time, analysis or division. 

And no intermixing of many forms takes place in the common sense 
in the same way as when several pictures can be drawn on some body 
in one place, one must bo on top of another and become mixed up and 
cramped, but each form remains quite distinct to it. 

Above this power is yet another power the name of which is “the 
power of presentation ” (imagination).® Its place is the forepart of 
the brain. But some people think that the common sense and the 
power of presentation are one and the same. After this there is the 
power of memory which is like a storehouse in which all the forms of 
sSnsiblos arc kept safe.^ And although a long time may have elapsed 
since the perception, nevertheless when the occasion arises, the power 
of memory takes from its storehouse the perceived form and presents 
it to us. The place of its abode is the hinderpart of the brain. Superior 
and more excellent than all of these is another power of the soul, the 
name for which is “ thought ”. This is the power whereby there is 
movement towards the abstract reason. This reflective power is 
peouUar to man and is not found in any other animal.® This power 
has its place in the middle portion of the brain.® The power of imagina- 
tion and memory are in animals also, and the portions in which these 


* Sotuea receive aonsiWes aucoeaaively. Dt Anima, III, i. 426a, 23 ff. OominoE 
aenae reoeivea them aimnltaneoualy. D« Semi, vii. 449a, 14 ff. 

» Cf. J)a .4ni»t»a, m, ii. 427a, 6 ff. 

* This ia phmiaama and not imagination as we understand it. Presentation seems 
to be the best eouivalent. Galen, op, eit. John of Damasons : Oe Fide Ofthod,, H, 
Cap. XVn (P.G., 94, 933). 

* i5e Fide OHhod., 11, Cap. xx (P.G., 94, 940). “ The organ of memory is the pos- 

terior ventricle of the brain which the Gre^s oall the vaptyxe^oKls and the vital spirit 
wliioh it contains.* ** 

* De Fide OrtAtd., II, xii {P.O., 94, 928). “ Man's reason unites him to incorporeal 
and intelligent natui'os.** 

* Be Fm Orthod., 11, xix {P.0., 94, 937). " The organ of thought therefore is the 
mid- ventricle of the brain ana the vital spirit which it contains.” 
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powers are situated are in their brains also. But the middle lobe is 
not in their brains and so animals are devoid of thought. 

The name of this power (of thought) is humanity. The more this 
power grows and the more sound it is, the more is man distinct from 
the boasts. And the man in whom this power moves most and accepts 
the bounteous (>, fleet of reason, tbe more the quality of humanity is 
increased in him. 8o the man who uniformly uses this power in his 
sense perceptions, and cojitimies always to consider the causes and 
primary principles of everything sensed and perceived, and keeps 
moving towards the intellect in search of causes, upon him, reason 
bestows tbe realities of things perceived. And in man the form of 
humanity is capable of being perfected and his soul comes to conceive 
the reality of things. And because these realities are of eternal 
existence, the mortal hand of generation and corruption and time cannot 
reach them, because they arc simple. Thus the possessor of thought 
and consideration becomes occupied in the perception and investiga- 
tion of those malitins, ami the realities of things become the centre of 
all Ills etideavotirs anti purpostts. In additwm, hetiause these things 
h)».vt( no (HUHicctiofi witii time, tliere is no past and future in them but 
tile coiwiition and oxistimce of every reality is the same at every time, 
in this noble dtigree man progresses until ho awives at a stage, which 
if he should surjawis ho would pass from the bounds of humanity and 
attiiin to tlie degree of the angel, which is more abstract and luminous 
tiuiii liumanity. Here it is fitting that this degree should bo explained 
in detail as other dtigroes have botm explained. And here it is proper 
to explain the comlition of revelation {m[a) and its relation to man. 

OAB. IV. IN MXPI/ANATION OB' WA9I * 

The person who has road thoughtfully the former explanations and 
understood them, will have learned that the degree and station which 
we explained last of all is the noble goal of mankind and the end of the 
perfection of the children of men. 

When men reach this stage either one of two states befalls them. 
A man either makes continual natural progress, i.o., as long as he 
lives ho tleeply stmlios o-xisting things in order that ho may become 

* (1** tlui ** ’’ of lator Hoholantitj. 

* not provider rovolation but X’roolus apeakti of Plato in bis 

r(Jiiun«‘ntary on Timmw^ ui. 01^, 24 in torm® wluoh make m fool that wo have an expres- 
sion tti boHof in an inspirod man who enjoys epeial illumination^ which almost oorre- 
Hpenuis to the philosophical illumination of ** prophethood ** in these early Muslim 
writ(*rH» (If. also the (mmmtary of IVoclus on the M$publk, lix. 10. in accordance 
with the good counsel of the higher powers who revealed thok mysterious reason to 
souls inhabiting this hiwer world/* For the Fhilonic view : i>e Migrut, Abrakf 7* 
The prophet is passtven Ho Is insonsiblo to extemak and cornea to Image and form 
Ideas while in a statu of trance. Heo also ids QuU iiiV. 53. 

Yet a coittidiiation of 4*ortaiii uloments from the ecstatic view of attaining to the 
ufikntiwn who is otherwise uuknowablo, Is to be found in Fhilo, as it is to bo found in 
those Muslim writers who h«h 4 to explain the mode of propheihoodt 
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acquainted with their realities, to the utmost of his mortal power, 
and by that perpetual thought his speculation becomes so acute and 
powerful that divine matters and spiritual mysteries become revealed 
to his soul as self-evident matters. This clearness (manifestation) is 
such that the highly intelligent person has no need for syllogistic 
reasoning, because in the latter there has to bo progress by degrees 
from lower to higher, whereas here in his illuminated reason there is 
such light and clearness that everything becomes manifest to ><iTn 

(That is one alternative) otherwise his state may be as follows : 
Divine things may come to be received by him without any progress 
towards them at all, but in the manner that the abstract matters in 
themsdves descend upon the lofty Ohhghtened mind by reason of 
mutual affinity. 

This second condition should therefore be understood in detail. 
Man’s progress is always in the following way : He progresses from the 
power of sense to the power of imagination, and from the power of 
imagination he advances to the power of thought, and from the power 
of thought ho turns his attention to the power of reason. Then he has 
the perception of the realities of those things which are in his intellect. 
This gradual progress is because all the powers are joined by spiritual 
links, as we have explained in the previous chapter in detail. But this 
form of progress becomes reversed in some dispositions, i.e., because 
the powers % reason of their conjunction become most powerful in 
receiving impressions and in effectiveness, the powers of some men 
come to overflow in the downward direction. In this case the reason 
begins to affect the power of thought, and the power of thought the 
power of presentation, and the power of presentation the sense. Then 
the man begins to see the realities of inteUigibles, causes and origms 
in such a way as if their entity were in this world outside the mind 
(i.e., as if he were actually seeing these things outside the mind in the 
phenomenal world) and as though he saw them with his own eyes and 
heard them with his own ears, just as the sleeper sees in sleep resem- 
blances to sensibles in his imagination and thinks that he is seeing 
them externally. Similarly this man of highest rank observes intel- 
ligibles. And frequently the things which he perceives are correct, 
in some of them being good news for the future and in some fear and 
danger. And sometimes he regards inteUigibles in their identical 
state, and in this case there is no need for interpretation ; and some- 
times he perceives them enigmatically (or obscurely), and then there is 
need for interpretation.^ 

There are various reasons for the difference of conditions, but there 
is no room for eaplanation of them in this book of ours. When the 

^ This soheiaa© waa afterwards used by Ibn ipia ldfln in the MuqaddiT/ia to his famous 
# Univmal BUkirifn Is Ibu Miskawaih the source for Ibn gkaldfin or had they a commoA 
source I 
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powiT of tlio intellect prevails on the man of powerful understanding 
anfl lively mind, then sensibles become, as it were, absent and separate 
from him, and in the power of presentation he so contemplates as if 
he doHcendod to sensibles. In such a case, respecting anytliing the 
possessor of wahl sees and hoars he has no doubt or dubiety whatever, 
and the things porooivod are exactly correct and worthy of credence. 
And because the past and future of those mtolligibles arc one, the 
reverse of sensibles, therefore they are pi-osont and manifest together 
at the same time, i.e., as they contemplate past events so do they the 
future, and when they give information to the people of the world 
conoerning the past and the future, it is proved correct. And when they 
compare what they perceive with those learned ones who discern 
reality, the revelations of both agree ^ ; for when the principles and 
causes are one, then the results must also bo one. That is, although 
there is a differouce in the mode of revelation and perception, never- 
theless the causes of the perception are one and so why should the 
<M)ns<>qiieiices and results be not also one ? So when they relate their 
perceived realities an<l inspired doctrines to those sages and philo- 
sophers who have obtained the realities by their own gradual advances 
and pow<5r of perception, tho opinions of both agree, and so both 
prophets and philosophers confirm one another ; but rather tho sages 
and philosophers are the first of all creatures to confirm tho prophets, 
for both agree in tho perception of those matters of reality. For t^e 
difforotuio betwetm them is only that the philosopher comes to his con- 
templation by advancing from the lower to tho higher and tho prophet 
has descended from the higher to the lower to apprehend reality. Just 
as tho distance from the higher plane to tho lower is one htit in reference 
to that perso!) who is below is called ascent and in relation to that person 
who stands above is called descent, such is the case with those realities 
and contemplations, naiAely, that the philosopher ascends and the 
prophets descend and perceive ; but tho realities are one. 

Nevertheless there is this difference : that by reason of tho percep- 
tion of tho power of presentation, those realities ami quiddities are 
coloured with a corporeal and material colour ; because as material 
things ascend towards tho reason they leave their original forms, so 
also when intellectual thiuffj descend to tho power of imagination they 
atlopt material forms appropriate to them. So when the true prophets 
ohw'rve and contemplate those mtolligibles, their pure soul recognizes 
thorn and is convinced of their truth without doubt, because these 
are tho realities which man perceives by giadual movement and 

* With tUi* foneeptUm of tho nnity of ravolation and philosophy slumld bo com- 
paml llm Hnshd’s disoussion of tho rolationt of philosophy and thoology in KMb 
Jai? Ill baim’th Hhari'aii tvtt’l hikmaii mina'l I,ater dasss wobb to 

oxporionoo a rovulsion from tho idona expressed by Miskavaih ; and At QfiazzW, 
fbn Taimlya and Ihn llaxm all wrote books in refutation of philosophy— though they 
ttsttil philusophie nuithml I 
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thought, and so he has no doubt at all of their truth. Similarly when 
thought descends and contemplates them there is no room for doubt. 

Tliis degree is very extensive and the degrees of prophecy and the 
prophets’ orders iu it are very diverse. Sometimes existing realities 
appear to tlujse honoured persons quite clearly and there is nothing 
obscure in them, but sometimes some obscurity remains in as if 
a veil or curtain wore hung between. And in the same way there is 
diversity in the poroeptiou of future things. Sometimes events which 
occur centuries afterwards, e.g., wars and seditions, are manifested 
and sometimes they contemplate conditions which are to happen even 
after thousands of years. 

The honoured prophets, on whom be peace, had to adopt a style of 
explanation which was near to the understanding and could benefit all 
classes of men in common, in order to proclaim their message and 
teach men. So they used riddles and proverbial sayings which, beside 
being commonly understood, satisfied the elect also. Each man was 
informed by the prophet’s word according to the extent of his intel- 
ligence and power, and received admonition and wisdom. And when 
these honoured persons see that the intelligence of some follower and 
believer is groat, they instruct him the more according to the breadth 
of his understanding. Thus we know without doubt that the Prophet 
did not instruct AbO. Huraira in the way that he instructed Lord ‘AIL 
Likewise wliat ho taught to intelligent Arabs he did not teach to 
Bedouins and wild Arabs. For knowledge for the soul is as food for 
the body and the perfection of food is that it should preserve the body, 
perfect its form and make it increase in power. If too much and too 
strong food is given to a weak body then it will not be able to digest it, 
and it will bo a danger to its life ; and so, contrary to the intention, 
the body will become sick. It is the same in the case of knowledge. 
If a load beyond its power is put upon the soul then instead of its 
being benefited, it is injured. In teaching knowledge it is fitting to 
adopt that expedient which is resorted to in the case of food for a 
child of tender years. It is first given milk to drink and the gradually 
soft and light foods are given for a long time till it becomes able to eat 
heavy foods like meat and com.’^ If heavy food is given at once then 
the child will get sick and sometimes die. We tii^ that what we have 
said will be sufficient for the understanding of this abstruse subject. 


CAP. V. THAT THE INTELLEOT IS A BaNa WHO BULBS AND DOMNATBS 
ALL CREATED THINOS NATURALLY * 


The rank which the Creator conferred on the Intellect suipasses all 
other ranks, because all generated and created things are less than the 


‘ Of. Alexandrian idea, of two classes of men. 

■ Eor the kingship of reason see De Awvma, I, v. 410b, 10 S. and John of Damssous : 
Di Fide Orthoi,, if, xii (P.Q,, 94, 928). “ The reasoning part naturally bears sway 
over that which Is devoid of reason." 


I 
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intttlloct and dqjond on it. Furthermore, the intellect, by reason of 
excollencies and perfeotione, confers benefits upon all, and is the cause 
of assistance reaclnng tboni. 

Although some contluguut things, by reason of their remoteness 
from the intellect and their contamination with bodily defilement, 
■withdraw from obedience to it, nevertheless, when they catch but a 
glimpse of its bright countenance, they immediately bow the head in 
roveronco before it. Thus Jteason is like a King who remains secluded 
from his servants and slaves, but while they are unable to see hiTu 
keeps observing them. For this reason they oppose and disobey 
thinking him not to be present. And they think he does not see them, 
but when ho lifts the veil and his servants come to know that he is 
looking at them, as soon as they see him, they make their obeisance 
to him and cease their opposition. 

It is the characteristic of beasts that they naturally fear man and 
serve him, although some animals are so strong that several men could 
not rostrnin them, and if they wore to seize several men would defy 
their unit(Ki ollorts to get free. Thus in power and might all those 
animals are stronger than man, but one man can rule many strong 
boasts and make them serve him. This suptwiority is duo to intellect. 
It is also the case that among men, ordinary people when they come 
across any person who possesses a greater portion of intellect, obey 
and fear him, e.g., the chief of a village, and such will thomsolvos bo 
subject to those wlu) are superior to them in intellect, c.g., a ruler, a 
judge, a gov(!riu»r or a vio<!roy. 

The reason for this is that the intellect is naturally served and 
obeyed. Wherovisr it is found, it makes other tilings subject to itself. 
It is found more in ordinary |Kioplc than in animals, and so they are 
obeyed by animats ; more in chiefs than in common people, and there- 
fore ordinary people obey them. Proceed in this way and you ■will 
discover that the one in whom is the greatest intellect, will bo obeyed 
and served by ^1 the universe. It does sometimes happen that a man 
is thought to have more intellect than he really has, and ho is obeyed 
on that account. Sometimes it happens that people who love to 
dominate and rule, wish to become Icadoni by their wickedness and 
cunning. They give proof of quick intelligence and cunning, and make 
jMioplc obedient to them by ostentation and display and they often 
succeed in their object. 

By this it will have become clear to our readers how noble and 
excellent is the rank of the intellect and that it is naturally served and 
obeyed. All contingent things are inferior to it, and they are its 
servants and subjtscta, deriving help and assistance from it. For the 
nobility and plenitude of the intellect is intrinsic (essential), and there 
is no intrusion of display in It. There arc some cases in which by osten- 
tation, or by chance, or by.good luck, some persons attain to rule and 
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become tbe objects of service, but there is no occasion to describe 
such here. Should it be fitting this vrill be related later. 

We have dealt with this subject in a separate chapter so that it may 
be learned that people, in the time of the prophets, see with their own 
eyes those ofEocts of the pure intellect of the prophets, which we lAa.T » 
only by report and hearsay wa s<m‘). For this reason the people 
naturally obeyed them and dedicated their life and property to - tiTiAm 
even coming to regard as enemies their own friends and kindred and 
the people of their own households for the sake of the prophets. 
Furthermore, they feared them in a way that they would not fear 
even a tyrannising king, unparalleled in awe, wielding armies, victorious 
and conquering ; and this notwithstanding that a kmg gives honour 
and wealth to his warnors and fulfils their legitimate and illegitunate 
desires, in contrast to the prophets, who forbid and prohibit people’s 
illegitimate lusts and pleasures. 

The real cause of this fear and subservience which we have described 
is that men and animals are subordinate to him whom they find to be 
greater in intellect, and the effects of whose intellect they observe. 

Hero it may be objected that some people, even in the time of the 
prophets, declared them to be false, and instead of rendering homage 
and submission, wore at enmity with them, and instead of regarding 
them with reverence, held themselves to be the more honourable. 
This doubt is the result of limited observation and lack of thought, 
for in the natural properties of all things it always happens accidentaUy 
that a person, for some special reason or some partioxdar object, goes 
contrary to his natural virtue. Likewise, opponents and infidels were 
all at pains to decline to confirm the truth of the prophet and to render 
obedience to him. Often the reasons for opposition are exceedingly 
strong. For instance, they do not obey the commandments for fear 
of the loss of their leadership, or for fear of losing their desires and 
pleasure, on account of covetousness, or else because the love of 
following the ancient customs of their forefathers prevents them from 
submission, etc. 

But what we have said is simply an account of the natural property 
of the intellect, that wherever it is it is obeyed and that the majority 
of people will submit to him in whom it is strong. And it is the rule' 
for natural things that no trouble or difficulty faces a man when he 
sets himself to act according to them. On the other h^d, there are 
accidents which are adventitious to every natural thii^. E.g., it 
often happens that a man’s nature demands some particular thing, 
but for some other reason he leaves what is natural to him and chooses 
what is contrary to it, so doing something in violation of his soul and 
conscience. E.g., he is cowardly but makes a show of bravery, stingy 
but makes a parade of generosity, unjust by nature, but for some 
advantage or under compulsion does justice. Such examples are 
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numnroufl, and It is a strange calamity for man. Buoh a man is called 

(!AI*. Vt, SHOWtNU THAT THtJE VTSION TS A 1*ABT OP TBOPUETHOOD 

Wo liavo already spoken of the conditions of tko reality of the soul 
anti its natural movement. Taken in eon junction with this and by the 
dos(!ription of propUcthood and the reason for sloop this dootrino will 
IxHsomo well fixed in the mind. 

The reality of sleep is as follows. Wlion the soul becomes tired of 
using the instruments of sense, it becomes detached from them to 
take rest and so loaves the instruments of .sense unemployed. The 
condition which supervenes is called sleep. This taking of rest is 
essential because the senses are bodily instruments and like all bodies 
they tire with labour and weariness falls upon them. At such a time 
it is nooessary for them to rest and for the nature during rest to make 
up tho deficiency which has resulted by working.^' The example of 
this is that the eyes fulfil tiioir task of seeing in the following manner. 
In tlie arteries within the brain pure spirit comes into tho hollow nerve 
which rea<’hftH the pupil of tho c»yt% That spirit is so subtle that, 
passing through tho layers of the eye, it Ixuiomes dissipated and being 
turned into a ray issues from the pupil <»f the (iye. This ray comple- 
tntmts tho light from without and the ray whitsh results in tho crystal- 
line Ions of the inside of tho eye bcoonies saturated with tho light which 
procoeds from tho things seen. This condititm is (iulkwl siglit. 

So when man perceives things in this way and tho refined and pure 
spirit hettom(tH quito <iisHipate<l, turbid and impure spirit takes its 
place. In such oiroamst«.nco8 trouble and |»iin in tho eyes is expe- 
rienced and the man appears to bo seeing but dimly, or as if there 
wore sand in his eyes. The eye resembles a rosorvoir filled with clear 
water- If there is a hole in it, then first tho clear water will issue forth 
and afterwards turbid and muddy water. So if its vent bo closed 
and it be again filled with water, the reservoir will remain in its original 
condition. Otherwises all its water will be exhausted. Ijikowiso, if 
from within tho eye tho pure spirit is exhausted, it is necessary for its 
vent to he chswsd and the eyelids to b(s elosotl so that the pure spirit, 
which is the means to sight, should gather again. And this condition 
has to be prolonged in order tlmt the action of tbo eyes should move 
ae<!ording to its natural fitness (mttjrd). Tho tiamo for this rest is 
“ sleep ” which, according to tho explanation given, is necessary for 
the eyes and all the senses. Thcrefotti in this case the senses become 
idhi and the soul does not got any opportunity to move. But it is 
inipossihlc for the soul to remain idle. Thus when it does not find 
any external partksulars to iwKsivo, it turns towards those particulars 
which it has previously perceived by sonso, and which have been stored 
< tk iHmnit, d Vigil., 1, 484a, 28 B, 
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up in the power o£ memory. It now beg^ to occupy itself with these 
by fonning compositions of some particulars with others. By this 
composing and occupation of itself, the perception which it obtains is 
sometimes strange and rare, as if it were seeing unseen t.Tiingfl E.g., 
it sees a man flying, and a camel riding on some bird, or a cow with a 
body smaller than a man’s, and such kinds of false composition. All 
these are callwl confused dreams {odgMh ul ahUm) which cannot 
be interpreted. 

But when the soul turns its attention in sleep towards the intellect, 
and is not occupied in the perception of sensibles, it observes those 
thmgs which are to occur in the future. Now if in this observation 
it has complete enjoyment and perfect insight then whatever it sees 
is true and correc^ and has no need for interpretation, for the soul 
sees it in its real identity. But if the attention is less, tfiAp what it 
sees is enigmatic and symbolical and needs interpretation. This is 
called true -dsion.^ This is awareness (Ma6r) and prophethood, 
because this is always the state of the prophet and this condition * 
overwhelms him whether asleep or awake. Other people only have 
this condition in sloop, and then only now and again, and this quality 
cannot bo gained by instruction and learning or by volition. There- 
fore, if once in a lifetime a person has a dream of this sort, he should 
pouder deisply on the state of the soul and its happiness, and under- 
stand that the happiness of the soul is an everlasting boon. So he 
should try to gain it and gain also the true happiness of the two worlds, 
the present and the hereafter. 

CAP. VII. THE DOTBBEHOB BETWEEN PBOPHBTHOOD AND 
SOOTHSAYINS ® 

It seems proper here to discuss the nature of soothsayiag and then 
show the difference between soothsayiag and prophethood. This sort 
of power of the soul is often manifested at a time when the mission 
of some prophet is near. The reason for this is that when a “ shape ” 
comes to be produced in tbe heavens by which some important nmtter 
or great change in the universe is to take place, from the hegmning of 
the manifostation of that form till it is completely and perfec^y 
manifested, several existences appear iu the world of manflestation 
which approsamate to the perfect things intended, but are imperfect 
because their cause, i.e., the heavenly shape is still incomplete. But 
when that shape appears in the heavens complete and perfect, there is 
produced in the universe a perfect existence necessitated by the shape. 

^ A dop8)ttiu?@ froxu tx’uo of. and D& Jhvin, per Scvn/nuni^ 

* It should bo noted that there is a similar juxtaposition in the disoussion of prophet- 
hood and the differeno© between prophethood and soothsaying, in the of 

IbnMaldiln. 
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But such au existeuce appears in the place of manifestation for only a 
short time, because the hoavona are at all times making diverse move- 
ments and rapidly changing shape. Ho the perfect power necessitating 
that particular shape ajjpears only in one person or in two or throe. 
Such person or persons a<ieept the effect of the shape perfectly and 
completely graspitig it perfect the powt'r. Thus the man who is born 
at about the wime time, b«f(»re the perfect completion of the shape, 
will bo dtificicnt in power and the greater distance he is from the 
perfect shape, the more deficient in power will ho be. 

The effect of this perfect shape is manifested in this universe in 
prophethood. And the eficots of the defective shapes come to mani- 
festation in the form of soothsaying. For this reason, a single person 
obtains prophethood only after a long period or in certain periods 
perhaps two or tlireo persons are honoured with the blessed prerogative 
of waffi. 

Now as the power of guidance of the common people is exercised 
in various countries and cities, to fulfil this ^requiremont the Lord 
Cntator, glorious and sublime, Hoiuetimea sends prophets into several 
cities atui countries, and sometimes gathers more than one in a single 
city. H(» wlicu proph«th(M)d becomes mauiftwtod^ — the complete 
effect of that perfect shape— the imperfection and weakness of the 
powers produced before and after it are most apparent in comparison 
with the perfect power of prophecy. Tlujrofore at the time of the 
appeamticc of every prophet tlum^ is more frequent occurrence of 
things to be displayed in their perfection and completeness only by 
means of the proplnd. o f high tlegree. Wherefore the learned among the 
mUakailmiin have said : “ lu that uatiuu which lays claim to perfect 
ability and consummate exeelbrncc in some particular quality, Allah 
sends a prophet perfect in that very quality, in order to amaze and 
render impotent such people by the miracle of the manifestation of 
his perfection, and they are not able to perform anything comparable 
with it in any way. The advantage of this is that if another sort of 
miracle were given to that sublime prophet, the people would say 
that bo had exhibited something of which they had no knowledge, 
and that if they had possisssod such knowledge, they could have dis- 
play(‘<l something bettor than it.” 

This true statement of the learned exponents of dialectic is in aocor- 
dantte with oiir exposition, and they have explained the matter most 
fittingly. 

Now the condition of the soothsayer should be considered carefully. 
W|u)n he feels this power (of soothsaying) in his soul he uses conscious 
art * to pt'rfect the power, but because in itself the power is imperfect, 
it in manifested in sensible things, and the soothsayer shows such signs 

* The differenoo urgtKt is ttie *rtifloi*Uty of the loothiiayer’i methods compared with 
the sfrantMieity of the prophet, (it. Cicero t IM JHvin., i. 18. 
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as people see in omoM, or in divination by the flight of birds (awV). 
or like .some people who make a clatter with gravel so that the atten- 
tion may be drawn in a certain direction and other devices 

tho soothsayer raakes similar motions in order to reply to people’s 
questions. Homotimes ho speaks in rhyme and verse in which he is at 
pains to use metro and rhyme. By this it is his purpose to draw the 
attention away from tho senses and occupy it with his speech Thus 
by such contrivances his soul becomes detached and the effect of 
soothsaying becomes powerful. And what he says with his tongue 
has its effect on his heart. 

By these forms and devices what he foretells is sometimes in accor- 
dance with fact and sometimes not. This is because he desires to 
perfect his deficiency, hut because he is trying to perfect and 

is in himself imperfect, he is sometimes true and sometimes untrue, 
and in consequence of his irresolute and unstable condition he does not 
credit his own predictions. So with the idea that if he predicts some- 
thing quite clearly and it should turn out false he will have a “ had 
market ” and lose his reputation among the common people, he fre- 
quently uses ambij^ous and general statements which are capable of 
being interpreted in two ways. Sometimes he deceives and gives 
messages which are in themselves nonsensical. Often in regard to 
some matter which is placed before him there is no movement of Hs 
soul and so ho says something by conjecture. Sometimes some sooth- 
sayers are near to tho final limit of humanity and some are far off, 
and so in soothsaying there are various degrees and ranks. 

Nevertheless tho honoured prophets, on whom be peace, have this 
distinction and difference from all soothsayem that in the prediction 
of soothsaying there is boxmd to be falsehood, and secondly the sooth- 
sayer often makes claim to impossibilities. For some things are revealed 
to them which are apparently impossible, but because of the imper- 
fection of their power they cannot interpiet them correctly. Therefore 
they relate them as they are, without interpretation or attention. 
And because they cannot possibly happen they are proved to he signs 
of imperfection. 

If by chance some soothsayer is true and of sound opinion, then he 
does not go beyond his real degree and original station, and fully 
undoratands his own ability and condition. "When such a truth- 
loving and intelligent soothsayer learns about the message and mission 
of some true prophet chosen by the Absolute Creator, he immediately 
believes on him, and is the first to confirm his prophethood and^to 
accept and perform the submission as, e.g., Sawad b. Qarib and ^ulay- 
ta, etc., of whom it is reported that these were rnost enlightened 
soothsayers and that they believed on the Frophet with a true heart, 
were reckoned among the perfectly believing companions, and died 
happily in Islam. 
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CAP. VUI. OP THE PROPHET WITH A OOMMISSrON AND TUB PROPHET 
WITHOUT A COMMISSION (MURSAL WA OH AYR MUB8AL) 

The Prophet with a message is distinguished from all mankind in 
many oharacteistioB and qualities, among which one special charac- 
teristic is that the excellent qualities and perfect excellencies gathered 
together in the prophet without a message are found in no other 
man, and in respect to this concourse of virtues ho is the most 
noble and excellent of all mankind. But the case of the prophet 
without a message is that many realities of things are revealed 
to him and by the outpouring from the presence of the Lord 
Creator, glorious and sublime, he is benefited and illuminated 
acooniing to his dignity and spirituality. And he has such 
spirituality and God-given enlightenment that he has no need to 
progress from lower to higher by instruction and gradual progress, 
but the realities manifested to him ho is under no command to bring 
and preach to othom. 

For this reason it is not necessary for such to pass beyond or descend 
from the power of thought to the power of imagination in what is 
revealed to them. Nevertheless this honour is vouchsafed to them 
that they can hear with the ear the commands and declarations of the 
True Giver which are addressed to them, and this lofty quality is 
called inward converse (communion- vmnSjiU). 

Any man honotued with the rank of prophet with a commission is 
the most noble and distinguished of men and he is set apart by the 
peculiar grace of the Creator and commanded to preach and guide. 
Thus if the prophets without a commission give counsel and admoni- 
tion, and guide people to goodness and holiness, thou this is only on 
account of their kmdness and goodwill. Otherwise it is no official 
duty of theirs, and it is not oblif^tory on them from Allah that they 
should guide people. 

In the prophet sent with a message there are numerous qualities, 
but in one not sent with a message there are only eleven qialities 
necessary. Of these, ten are found also in imams and ^aUfas who are 
substitutes for the prophets. But there is one quality which is peculiar 
to the prophet without a message which is not found in i^nams, i.e., 
that the prophet without a message has a special power by reason of 
which he comprehends the favours and illaminationa of the divine, 
and there is no necessity that he should gradually progress and seek 
wisdom and morality by the method of philosophy. 

OAT. IX. 07 THE KINDS OF REVELATION (WA|[I) 

The kinds of mfi% must be as many as the different sorts of powers 
of the soul, because the graces and favours which flow from the Divine 
Presence upon the rational soul in the form of mfit are received by the 
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soul either by all its powp or by some of them. Therefore the kinds 
of waif^ are to be held distinct in reference to each respective power. 
As to the first classification, there are two kinds of powers in the soul ; 
one IS sense and the other intellect ; of each of these there are many 
kinds, and those kinds may be stiU further divided until the particulars 
of the kinds of soul are found to be infinite and innumerable. It is 
because there are numerous instruments and perceptions of the soul 
that there are these numbers of classes and there is a separate and 
distinct name and class for each one. 

The powers of the soul found in the senses are also of various kinds. 
Certain kinds of senses are such as may be included m the plant order, 
and others in the order of brute beasts. Some senses can be reckoned 
as belonging to the plane of humanity. Sense of this degree is the 
highest and most noble in rank of aU the senses, i.e., sense of hearing 
and sense of sight. 

We ^ve already set forth in detail that the effect of the soul which 
the animal accepts in the first place, is the sense of touch found m the 
kind of animal called the sheU-dwefiet. Sense superior to this is taste 
and smell which is found in many creeping thiTiga and moths, etc. 
Then in the final stage, when the anjunalreceives the forms of the powers 
of hearing and sight, the most noble animal is produced as we have 
previously sufficiently indicated and have explained by examples and 
clarification. 

By this account it is intended to eaplain that the senses of hearing 
and sight are nobler than aU the other senses for the reason that they 
ate both simpler than the other and have less contamination from the 
material,^ for both of these senses receive the forms of things without 
coming into contact with them, in contrast to the other senses, which 
cannot receive the effect of a sensed thing without contact or inter- 
mingling with bodies and without material change, i.e., without being 
brought into contact with the sensed body, they can have no sensation 
of it. 

Now because the forms of the realities which light upon the soul 
from above have no admixture and commerce with matter, therefore 
they cannot go further than the senses of hearmg and sight, because 
it is beyond the capacity and power of the other senses, to receive 
such realities in any way on account of their materiality. And besides, 
when the noble realities and simple natures reach the hearmg and 
sight and so terminate, it is certain that a faint effect of matter Wfll 
be produced in them as though the shadow of matter had faUen upon 
them ; and they wiU be clothed to some extent in material garb. 
However, those realities cannot accept materialily or turbidity to 
any greater extent for if they did those simple natures would 


^ 01 De SmaUf v. 445a, 5 fif., whore there is a division of the senses into tactual and 
those which use a medium. 
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bn dopriv<Hi of tlieir simplicity and abstractness and this is quite 
impossible.* 

It has thtis been shown and proved that tho kinds of revelation 
must bo as tmmorous as there are kinds of powers of tho soul. Never- 
tholess throe kinds of powers of animals arts excluded, namely, those 
which are to be found in brute boasts aiwl those which are close to 
plants. These are the sense of touch, taste and smell upon which 
revelation cannot alight. A powerful degree of waljtl is when with 
the exception of these throe the soul receives it by moans of all the 
remaining powers. Still more powerful and better than this is when 
the sonl receives and perceives revelation by means of a few powers, 
and tho highest and best degree of wain is when the sold receives it 
by a single power. 

OAl*. X, TJIK UIEPERKNOK BBTWSBN THE FaOPHHT AND THE EALSB 

PROPHET 

Although the difference botwmm the prophet and the false prophet 
is plain to tlie intelligent thinker and well-informed philosopher, it is 
hidden from those people who are vulgar or who would consider 
thcmsolvos elect but in itmlity rosomblo the vulgar in thought and 
discern rnont. Therefore it seems fitting that wo should describe in 
brief this differeiuie aiset, so that the subject of this book may be 
completed and that tlusre may not be excessive length. 

Wo have, with groat detail ami by the method of argument proved 
that all prophets and messengers (God’s blessing be on them I) are by 
virtue of that special degree, the most excellent, noble and distinguished 
of mankind. And as the vulgar and the elect,* the needy people of 
mankind are dependent on gaining worldly pleasures and always remain 
absorbed in them, the exalted prophets have no need at all of these 
d<ssireB and pleasures. And by reason of their absorption in the reaU- 
ties and spiritual apprehensions with which they have become familiar, 
their attention is always cut off absolutely from these pleasures. 

These reverend persons perceive such simple natures and noble 
realities in two ways. One is that they see such realities with their 
own eyes in ordinary waking life, and hoar them with their own ears, 
as we have explained in one chapter hearing and sight and its pos- 

* Thi# rofttJ* v«try like » do»oripWon of olxlrvoyanoe wid oWruudionco. There is, 
however, a slight iiiooneiMtenliy in the whole and it is, that when prophothood is first 
explained, the link with the divine is assumed to he the Intolleet, which is directly 
moved and by which divine movement a process is set going from the higher to the 
lower. In this chapter, however, we fall from this high estate to the idea of the soul's 
reeeption of mU hy moans of sense. Tho author is not clear. It cannot much matter 
if the initial movement is from tho intelleot and deseends to the sense whether the 
descent is to one aetivity of tho sonl or not. It may be that the author's meaniag is 
that inferior forma of tea^f may afieot the lower powwi of the sou! with certain excep- 
tions, and that the highest form of wajf is wh«i only the Intelleotuid power of the soul 
is moved. 

* Of. division of men into two oltwiea in the Alexandrian lehool. 
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sibility in detail. Sucb knowledge and perception is one of tbe states 
of revelation, the e3i)osition of which is that the preliminary effect of 
this true reality, when it is poured out from above is in the distinguish- 
ing power of the prophet, i.e., in his intellect. After that, by reason 
of the power of the effect, it goes on affecting the other powers inferior 
to the intellect and roaches the ffnal powers in the downward direc- 
tion, i.o., those powers which are on the animal plane, namely, sense 
of hearing and sight. The second method of the perception of realities 
is that they hear but they do not see, as though they hear jErom behind 
a curtain, God refers to these two forms of wM m His word when He 
says : " It is not iox any mortal for God to speak to him except by 
wcfM, or from behind a veil or by sending a messenger and mspirmg, 
by His permission, what He pleases ” (Sura xlh. 60). 

When the prophets hear revelation of the second mode feat and awe 
fall on them, after which they are put at ease and the degree of con- 
viction and assurance is attained. In any case in both forms of revela- 
tion such reverend persons are commanded by the Divine Majesty to 
bring to their fellows the realities and spiritual apprehensions {ma‘dnf) 
received by them, and to guide them by beautiful ways into the straight 
path, in order that thus they may rectify the morals and manners of 
the people, and extricating the souls of the common people from the 
mire of ignorance and misguidance, illuminate and purify them ; as 
though the prophets are the curets of the distresses of the soul, as 
physicians cure the diseases of the body. 

It is the duty of the prophet to cause people to walk by the Holy 
Law which is like a ford through water. For a path in the water is 
called shari’a, and so the Arabs used the name sha/n'a for rel^on 
because religion is the way of guidance. 

Because the prophets are commanded to preach the commandments 
of God they have to undergo many persecutions and difhculties in 
this task and have to bear such troubles and hardships that death is 
nothing in comparison. For this reason, in the performance of this 
duty these reverend people do not fear even death.^ Any man with 
the above qualities, i.e., who is honoured with the robe of prophethood, 
has a special property and wonderful power to win hearts and to give 
satisfaction by the bounty-scattering word. And such confirmation 
of the divine is obtained that he draws all men to his commands and 
opinion, and subjects them. And to make clear his lofty purpose and 
make it commonly understood, he can bring parables smtable to the 
occasion and the subject, and by means of them guide the common 
people. Again, in the prophet there is a special power to manifest 

* In general speaking smooth things with a desire for popularity would seem to be 
a mark which the Jews recognized for the false prophet. See 1 Kings xii. Bat there 
is always the oritenon not mentioned by Miskawain, namely, the radical diiferenoe in 
the conception of God held by the false and the true prophets. 
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those obscure realities wid subtle meanings in various ways. In all 
there are in the prophet upwards of forty distinguishing characteristics 
which are found in no othor men. 

But the false prophet (mittanfMi) is the opposite of the prophet 
because ho desinis to obtain worldly pleasures ami tlesires, and true 
prophets desire to forsake these. So if the false prophet is covetous of 
property together with honour aiwi marriage, good food and clothes, 
etc., no matter how he tries to hide his purpose and prevent it becoming 
known to the public, at last the veil is pierced and in a short time he 
becomes denusanetl and dishonoured in the eyes of men. For he keeps 
hankering after pleasures and lusts and is continually in anxiety to 
obtain them, and so, in spite of concealment, in some way or other, his 
glaring quest of the world comes to men’s notice in his motions and his 
rests. It often happens that in the beginning, by the cunning practices 
and devices of the false prophet, people of ordinary intelligence come 
to be doceive<i by him, especially when he adopts silence and conti- 
nence, ahstiiumce and devotion and, to gain the attention of people, 
spends little on himself and is gonemus to others. Moreover, some- 
times he displays such jugglery and trickery that the loss intelligent 
public conceives these to be miracles and comes to consider him as a 
prophet sent by (lod. At such a time, when they inquire from him the 
realities of thitigs and matters of origin and of the hereafter (source 
and return), about whitsh it is customary to inquire from prophets 
and wlik'li the vulgar and the elect alike are avid to learn, there is no 
help for him (»xctq»t that ho should give a reply by one of the methods 
previously meutimnwl. Firstly, lie refers to something about the 
things in quaHtion related in the heavenly hooks sent down on the 
prophets or in the tmditions about them, and replies to those who 
believe in him almost in the same words. But the false prophet cannot 
expound or comment on the traditions of the prophets or verses of the 
heavenly books, because in them are parables according to fact, but 
the obscure words and symbols of such versos and traditions are 
ambiguous, and the understanding of tliem is not the work of every 
man. Secondly, when questioned, the false prophet gratuitously 
invents some oracle of his own and thus gives his reply in such a manner 
(i.o., his speech is not God's Word). And because he is moat assuredly 
unacquainted with the subtle meanings and deep doctrines (about 
which he is asked) and replies without the divine corroboration, his 
speech is confused ; one thing he says contradicts another, and 
numerons discrepamsies are found in his replies. By such contradiction 
and discrepancy, observant and thoughtful people find out that he is 
not •genuine anil not sent by (Jwi. 

We have now satisfactorily set out the three doctrines of the 
Being of God, the (londitiorw of the Soul, the Prophethood. More 
detailed and amplifiiHl treatment would have been contrary to the 
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brevity laid down as a condition for this bool?, and so an explanation 
thus far is deemed sufficient. 

Wb will give an account of those subjects which require greater 
detail and exposition in our book Al Fawz al Aisbar which is about to 
be written, if God pleases ; and it is He who vouchsafes assistance. 
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Muhammadiya, 60 ; praised by Chris- 
tian apologist, 69; character of, 69; 
defence of M. by Tabarf, 70; pro- 


phecy of m the Bible ? 33, 71, 74, 81 , 
smless, 74 ; general, 82 
multiplicity, ongm of, 106 f, 110 (see 
also One and Many), 

Mu‘tazilites, 63 
mystery (see esoteric), 
mystics and mysticism, 47, 48, 49, 54, 67, 
68, 60, 86, 92, 98, 148 


N 

Nativity of Jesus Christ, 13 f. 
nature, 64, 102, 105 f , 116, 160, 152 ff 
Neoplatomsts, 3, 46, 47, 50, 56, 84, 86, 
91 106 f., Il3, 127, 138, 151, 153 f 

and passim throughout notes on 
Section Two. 
nerves, 168 

Nestorians, 2 f., 28, 32, 45 f., 60, 61, 62, 
63,77,79,85,86 

New Testament, 8 ; apocryphal, 1 , in 
Qur’an, 13 f. ; criticism by Tabari, 70 
Nioasa (council), 44, 45, 59 f. 
night vigils, 14 f. 

notions, umversal, 120 if * 


0 

objective, 121 

Old Testament: narrative m Qur’an, 
8 if. ; attributes of God m, 18 ff , 
criticism by 5'abari, 70 
One and Many, 106 ff,, 109 
origmal sm, 62 
Orthodoxasts, 53 

ousia, 48, 64 (see also list of Greek 
words), 

outpouring or overflowmg, 113 


P 

Pahlawi translations of Greek works, 86 
palm tree, 160 
Paraclete, 33, 71, 82 

Paradise, 34 ; sensual, 34 , dwellers in, 
42 (see also Heaven and Firdaus). 
passivity or potentiality, 64, 102, 126 f. 
Paulioians, 69, 63 
pelagiamsm, 46, 61 ff. 

People of the Book, 26 
perception, 95 f , 101 ; a function of the 
soul, 120 1; by organs, 121 f. ; 
general, 122 ff, ; 126-129, 152 
peripatetics (see anstoteliamsm). 

Persia, Christians in, 2, 86 
Persons (Trinity), 63, 64, 71, 76 ff 
phantasy, 95, 100, 120 f , 169 
philosophers, physicians of the soul, 100 



mmx OF SUBJECTS 


philoiophy : intro, into • Inkm, B4 tL ; 
hftmony of Ohriitianity with, 89} 
toilaomo qitt^Ht, iJB f., 97 f. ; hogin» 
with oxart 98 ; p. and tovola- 

tion, 17:3 

phy«it‘« flrHt (‘oncorn of philcmophy, 95 
place, 94 
phntt«, irdl f. 

platoniam, 5 ; riH'<vneiIialion wifh Momoh, 
49 } general. 49 f., 4i^. 55, 95, 199, 199, 
154, 157, Hi) (hoo also under Authorn 
and lloohH IMaio). 
pleaRure, 154-157 

political oonditimiH s at Mtdiammjid'a 
advent, I ; in early Islam, 5 f, 
poUticB (community), 141 f, 
position, 64 
prayer, 14 i, 42 
Prayer nfJowph^ 25 
pmicHtinai ion, 62, 67 
prfdieamrniUi 64, 128 
prcdicaium, 64 

pre«cti«tcnct^, 92, 155 (hoc also houI). 
prcHcufaiioit, 169 
nrcMorvatiou, 114 
rwHorver {«eo ihni), 

F rioRt, um a winfvd otu* oftleiato ? 42 

Mtmm and Prmnm Muhih (mm 
li«t of t^atiu woida). 
property (logic), 64 

pro|»hct and priniludhood, 24, 27, 51 ♦ 
5H, 69 t!., 79, H4 f.. UHh 157 185} 
ditferimeo bet ween fid«o and true, 
IH2 il. ! flittiueiiee IjoIwwi* com* 
nilHHioned aiul tineoinmfRMloneil, 189 ; 
diilerenee from wootliMayirig, 177 IT. j 
how explain rejeetion of prophetn T 
175 j eonlirmed liy mwon, 172; 
KhlonltOH, 58} Hethiann on, 58; 
the highoiit dognm (»f humanity, 162 f. 
ptientlepigrapha of Phihmophern, 85 
pythttgoroiMji«m, 55, 84 


quality (see aim* Clod ; qualithia), 64 
quantity, 64 

Q«r*5n : hHiiwh kuiwlmlgo of Judaism 
and lliriHtianity, 1 ; first h<mk in 
Arabic, 5; Biblical and apw^phal 
influenccH on, 6 IT. ; foreign words in, 
6 11, ; riiapHfulical style of, 17 ; piet*o« 
itii*al delivery of Iieaveitly lumk, 25 f. ; 
..known to D'amancene, 65; a iniriude, 
69 t ; aiiegml corruption by VajjS.j, 
69; ittynterunm letUni* at head of 
ehaptem of, 76 ; ap|avdiiig to, aga!n»t 
the, 79 ; whether from Uod, 89 


B 

reason: in religion, 56; impotent to 
know Uod, 78 ; function of, 95 L 
95 f. ; Htimxdation from above, 171 ; 
and r<^velatio«, 171 I., 174 (see also 
Uiql), 

limmn (Primal) (see Intelloot); de- 
thronenuuit of in senflual pleasure, 
156 1, ; right reason, 145 f., 156 
redemption, 57 
ndatiem, 64 
rt'serve, 54 

reaurreotron : ago of body at, 41 t : 

general, 51, 55, 56 
Kdaliation (law of), 56 
retribution, 51, 154 

revelation ; Qur*l.n’s teaching, 24 ff. ,* 
Holy Spirit agent m, 25 ; doctrine in 
Islam, 51 ; and reason, 53, 65 1, 
171 E, 182 f. ; stimulation of reason 
in, 171; kinds of, 180 E (see also 
iMif), 

reward, 51, 154 f. 
rittial worship, 14 t 


■s 

Haludlius and sabelllaniim, 00 
Sabians, 85 
Satan, 9 f., 24 
sehtdastieism, 64 f,, 84 
Rcitmci's, 9H 

Herlntiire, 48, 59, 59, 70, 80 if. 

Hrpher Jrnira, (Abraham^s), U) 
«etf-iwident knowliHige, 99, 129 
Remit It* elements in Islam, 7, 10 
mt«e, 95 f.. lOl f., 120 E, 122-124, 
125 E. 127, 128 U 151 U 161, 167 E, 
181, 182 t; eommon-sense, 169; 
sensibk^, 96 f„ 125 f., 127 f 151 
Ri^thians, 5B 
shape (tdretdar), 165 
shelldsh, 161 
shooting stars, 24 
5 

Himplieity (the non-etmipasite), 105, 110 
«U*ep, 1^), 176 
sotdhsaying, 177 E. 

Hnphia (st»e also Wisdom), 25 
Rotedology, 57, 80 

soul, 84, 92, 104, 114, 118-158 ; rational, 
119; not In place, 120 E; rational 
soul corrects sense, 125; unity of, 
124; perceives particulars and um- 
versals, 126 f # ; potential, 126 ; 
separate, immortal, 127, 128, 130 f. ; 
fatmliiei of, 151 f. ; not eomposite, 
155; immortality of, 158 if.; life 
and death of, 159 E, ; bliss and misery 


190 
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of, 139 ff.; urge to bliss, 143 fE.; 
conditioB of when body dies, 148"*157 ; 
bad and good, 154 ; doscont of, 154 f ; 
ciTocts of. plants, 369 f , ; animals, 
190 t; humanity, 362; bound by 
bodily condition, 107 f. ; powers of, 
180 f. (see also World-Soul, mfa 
and rich)* 

spocios, 04 ; aro interlinked, 169 
speculative knowledge, 99 
spheres, 114, 149 f» , 

spherical shape, 149 

spirit * kmd of fluid, 168, 176 ; spiritual 
universe, 160; spiritual things m- 
oorporeal, 96 

Spirit : Christ, 29, 66, 68 f. ; meaning 
to Muhammad, 29 f., 32 ; Aphraates, 
passim, 32 ; general, 75 f. 
stars, influence of, 177 f. 
stoicism, 47, 53 
substance, 64, 114 f« 
success as proof of truth, 83 
suckling, 36 

sudsm, 47, 49, 99, 309, 148 
smpositum, 116, 130 (see also list of 
Latin words). 

Syriac translation from Greek, 60, 86 fl. 
Syrians : contribution to early Muslim 
state, 6 f. ; leotionary, 34 (see also 
J5yriao)« 


T 

tablets (heavenly), 26 f. 
temperaments, the four, 164 f. 
temporal, 110 

Theology; Christian theological back- 
ground to early Islam, 42 fl. ; the 
great schools, 46 fl. ; pre-Islamio 
philosophical thetflogy, 60 ff. 

Theotokos, 28, 32, 46 
thing, material and immaterial, 120 t 
thought (power of reflection), 169 f. 
time, 64, 110, 136 
Timothy’s Apology, 71 if. 
tradition t Muslim, Cliristianity in, 36 ff. ; 
reflects early Muslim controversy, 36 ; 
miracles of Muhammad in, 36 f-; 
Christ in, 37 ; Christian, 49 
traditionalism, Christian, 64 
transmigration, 92 (see also metem- 
psychosis and tan&sul^). 


transposition (kind of motion), 102 
trinitanamsm * m Alexandnan philo- 
sophy, 47, 107 

Trinity, the Holy, 32, 49, 63, 57, 65, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 75 fl. 
tntheism, 31 fl., 61 , accusation of, 75 
truth, umty of, 64, 144 f 157 
“ two lives,” 64, 97 f. 
two-nature theory, 39 
typology (Origen), 60 


U 

understanding, 119, 120 f ., 123 
union of soul with God, 141 
Unity of God (see God). 

Universe • matenal, 147 ; four, 146 f. ; 
is one, 168 ; of corruption and incor- 
ruption, 169 j of Heaven and planets, 
169 (see also %lom). 


V 

vacuum, 96, 129, 149, 169 
vanity of present world, 34 
ma negativa, 167 fl 
Virgin Mary, 13, 28, 32, 46, 73, 74 f . 
virtue, 146 f. 

vision: part of prophethood, 176f. ; 
of God, 51, 148 


W 

wicked man — can he lead worship ? 42 
Will of God (see God). 

Wisdom of God (see God). 

Wisdom (personifled), 26, 71 
wisdom, the soul’s bliss, 144 
Word, the, 29, 68 f , 71, 77 ff (see also 
Logos, Scripture and NdmUs). 
world, 34, 84 (see earth). 

World-Soul (All-Soul), 103, 113, 114, 137 
(see also mfs) 

worship, 14 f. ; motive to, 15 


Z 

Zemdaqa, 73 
Zoroastrianism, 86, 93 
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INDEX OF PEOPER NAMES 

iminPH will ftmtul in th© mibjwtii indnx nium ihoit innki«ion tharo geems 
mow iijiprnpriata, n.ji;.* Muharntnad, Paraciiga, ato., and akn tha names of sects, 
a,g., Anh'aritaH, Other names not in the following hst may ho found in the 
Indesc of Authors anti Hooka.) 


A 

Aaron, H, U, GH 

Ahlm JoHt^ph, Id 

'AbhaKid Clallphaio, 8d 

‘Abdulhih b. Mag^Cld, 40 

‘Abduimh b. aimar (Ibn *Umar). 71 

Abgar IX, :i 

Abraham, 0, 10, 58 

Abd Ahmad b. Kirmast, 04 

Ab5 *An ‘Ina b. Ifthilq b. S2ur*a (d. 

A.n. imnu 00. 88 
Aim Bakr (d. a.i*. 034), 71 
Aim lluralra, 37 
Atm Ibriihlm b. ui^ 04 
Abo i^ftrib (|*rtviMiamie king), *2 
Aim Ma'Id, 4*i 
AbyKHiniattH, 3» 13 
Adam, 0, 30, 32, 40, 58 
Athrn, 3 

Agafhatlamiott, H4 f., 03 
A1 Ahhtal, 5 

AlmiandHa (smi Hubjiwt Index). 

‘All. 71 

AiiiuagtimM, 127 

AnuMhirw^n ISiiunrO i (a.ii, 530), 3, 85 i 

Anollomua of Ty^na, 84, Ot 

Arabia, I If., 28 

Arbll, 2 

Arlus, 50 

Asia («eij HwbjtHit Index). 

Am wad b. 'Abd Ya|^5j;h* 70 
Ayyhb {mm dub). 


B 

Batdrla, 2 

Haidt^Man, 3 

Barthold, 1, 4 

{iaHibdeMt 411, 58 

Basra, 2, 3 

Batlwheiia, 12 

BiXyaxItl BiHtfimi, 158 

Bmyl (Up. ui Bontra third oarit.), 00 

BultnuH (hcs^ ApoJhnmiH). 

Butirat (Buh^'5t, Hip|H»orateii), lOI 
i^yxantium, 2, 50 


V, 

Uain ami Abel (iiAbil and l^ibll), 10 
t’appadoma (see BubitHit Index). 


(H«u«, 47, 55 
Caylun, 3 

China (sea Subject Index). 

Coalastiiis, 62 

Constantine the Great, 44 f . 

Constantino Sylvanus (seventh cent, 
A,n.), 50 

Constantinople, 45, 60 
Constantins (Em|)eror of Byzantium 
fourth cent.), 60 
Cosmas ImiutopkustfCs, 3 
Cyriatuts (Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch 
A.m 703-4%17), 66 

Cyril iii Alexandria (d. aj>, 444), 46 


l> 

David, 12 
Dhft Nuwls, I f. 

TJIfmletian, 44 

Dlonyului (Creek philosopher), 86 
DionysluM of Alexsmdria (c. A.n. 200- 
265), 44, 57 

DioHot^ui of Alexandria, 46 


E 


Eden (nee Bubjeot Index). 
BdtutMa, 2, 3, 85 


far 

Bliyya of Msibi* (a.m 1008-10), 66 
Knoeh, 10, ^ 


BpheauM (Counoi! a.d. 431), 45 
(Oouiicii A.n, 440), 46 
Ephraim the Syrian, 34 
Kutyches, 46 
Eutyohius, 31 
Ezra (see Uzayr). 


F 

Al F&r&bl, 47, 51, 62, 86, 02, 106, 107, 
IIS, 115 
Flavian, 46 
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0 

Oabrid, 8, 23, 29 
Oilan. 2 

atul Mago^( (aoe Yajflj and Maitij). 
Goliath, 11 


H 

Hadramaut, S 

5aj35,i 1). Ytof (A B 661-714), 69 
Harran, 66, 84 f 93 
S HashimI (MW* b ‘Abdnimh), 68 f. 
Heraolms (Byz. Emp.), 66 
Herat, 3 

Hermes Trismegistus, 84 f*, 91, 93 
Hermias, 63 
Himyantes, 1 f. 

Hippocrates, 91, 161 
Huns, 3 
Hur, 11 

I 

lamblichua, 91 

Xbn Abi Usaybl'a (b. a.b. 1203), 90 
Ibn ‘ArabI, 47 

Ibn Mas^ttd (see ’Abdullah b. M*). 
Ihn ‘Umar (see ‘Abdullah b. ‘U). 
Idris, 10 

‘Isa (se(« Jestis, Subject Index)* 

‘Isa b. Yahya, 161 
Isaac (Isbaq), 10, 68 
Tshmaol, 10 
Xsodorus, 140 
Israelites, 11 


J 

Jacob (Patriarch), 10 f., 26, 68 
Jacob (Jacobite Bishop), 2 
Jacob Baradaeus, S 
jahiz (d. 0 . A.B* 864), 73 
Jamt, 11 

Jibrll (boo Gabriel)* 

Job (Patriarch), 8 
Job of Edessa, 3 

John the Tritheist (Philoponus, see 
Authors and Books), 

Jonah, 8 
Joseph, 10 f* 

Joshua, 68 

Julian of Halicarnaaus, 31 
Junayd (d a*i). 910), 168 
JundishS.bur, 3, 60 
Justinian, 31, 79, 86 


K 

KarkOk, 2 
Khaibar (battle), 36 


]ISusr1i I (see Anushirwan). 
Korah (see QarOn)* 


Lahab, 70 

Leo the Isaurian (eighth cent a.d ), 4, 63 
Lot, 8, 9 

Lucian the Martyr (c, a.d. 311), 60 


M 

al Mahdi (Caliph a.b. 776-86), 31, 36, 69, 
72f.,76, 77, 79 ff, 86 
Malabar, 3 

Malik, guardian of Hell, 34 
Ma’miin (Caliph a.b. 813-33), 68 
Mam, 68 

Mansiir (Caliph a*I). 760-76), 86 
Ma’nb, 3 

Marius Mercator, 62 
Maryam (Moses* sister), 11 
Maximus (a*b. 680-662), 91 
Merv, 2 

Mesopotamia, 2 f , 6 
Michael, 8,* 23 
Migetius, 69 
Mikal (see Michael) 

Milan, 60 
Moderatus, 47 
Moloch, 34 

Moses (see Subject Index). 

Muhammad b* ‘Abdullah al Hashimi 
(see al Hashimi). 

Mu‘tasim (Caliph a.d. 833-42), 87 
Mutawakkil (Caliph a.d. 847-61), 88 


N 

Na4ir (tribe), 1 
NairSn, 3 
Niohomaohus, 47 
Kishapur, 2 
Nisihis, 2, 3, 60 
Noah (Niih), 8, 10, 68 
Numenius, 47 


0 

Orpheus, 84 


P 

Paul of Samosata (third cent. a.d.), 44, 
49, 68, 69 
Persia, 3, 86 
Pharaoh, 8, 11 
Pythagoras, 86, 91 



INDEX OF FBOFEE NAMBB 


aihI IJnhil {Vmn anil AIh'I). 
gftrftn, H* I \ 
yiihuyai (triho)> I 


H 

IteHaiH, Bf) 

Ha.;yy, 2 
HolinOy tSO 

UufiuwH, 4H, 63 


H 

Salma» m 
HamaritAUfi, 14 
HamarqaiHU 3 
3 f. 

Hatil, II 

Hawild I). gSnb» 170 
Ht’vOda, 3 
Hi'ItMitna* 3, 3 
Hf‘rt'iuw td Mn4W'llIi*M, <13 

Mh, AH* m 
Hhamwai (Habhi), lA 
Htmii, II 

Hmiih, A7 

HtHu^tra* 3 

HA, IH 
Hfdtmimi, H. l!i 
HyuaMiuH* A3, 56 


*V 

T&lfli Haul), 

Tamlm wri Dftrl, 37 
03 

*riiatKiijiilu« uf 45 
ThtmtluiUB, 5H 

ThuaidiiluK (Hyn’lau luiMMiotiary), I 


Tlurnmn <)f Miupi., 15 
Timothy (Ni^Miorian (tatholmiiw; 

alMo Htilqoof hidox), 3(, 36, 06, 68 
TmuMoxania., li, 4 
Tuhiyha, 170 
Turkn, It 

II 

‘Umar h, ‘Ahd ul MH, 41, 71 
‘Umar h, ul Khatiah. 41, 71 
Umayyada, 5, 41 
Urfa (hoo KdowHa), 

Uxayr (Ksisra), 8, 74 


V 

Vahmiinkn (Emp. of Byss,), 60 
VahmtintiM ilm UnoBiio (Aj). 12040), 46, 


W 

Wall.l h. UniMm, 70 

Inihtn (tVdiph a.o. 842 47), 88 


y 

YAjnj and Mftjflj, 34 
Vaiitrlb (trilnd. I 

Yay,fd U (ilm Widld, ('laHph A,n, 744), 08 


5 ? 

?amr, 3, 00 
Kam/.am, 7 

5^0110 (Clm'k philmophor), 53 
SSono (Kmp. nt By?i.), 3 
Ji^oroantor, 58 
Kubdlslta, tO 
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INDEX OF AUTHORS AND BOOKS 

(Incltidod are tlio names of some Syrian translators. General references appear 
opposite the names of authors or hooks. Particular references are given in certain 
cases. P.G., P.L., P.O. and P.S, stand iot Pairologia Qraecaf lM%m, OrierUahs and 
Syriaca respectively. refers to Hastings : EncychpoBiia of Meligim and 

Ethica and JJ, to the Encyclopedia of Islam,) 


A 


*AbduU Masih b. ‘Abdullah Ha’ima al !l^imsi (translator of the Pseudo- Aristotelian 


Theology) . 89, 91 

‘Abdul Masih b, Ishaq[ al Kindi (Christian Apologist ninth or tenth century) 36, 66, 

69 82 

Abii Bishr Matta b, Yftnus al Qannai (d* A.D. 940 Syrian translator) . . 881,94 

Abul Paraj (d, a.d. 967) Kit&b ul Agh&ni 1, 6 

Abul Faraj Qudama b. Ja'far (d, a.d. 922), Commentator on the Physics of 
Aristotle 94 

Abul ISbayr ul il^asan b. al Kjia mmar (b a.d. 942) . . . . 89, 93 

Commentary on Aristotle’s Z)e 130 

Abh Xtashid Sa*Id an Nisapttxi (a.d, 937-1608) 

Eimb ul MaadHl 97 

Abtt Btlb §afS’J 

Translation of Physics . 85, 89 

Commentary on 94 

Abft Ytof Ya‘qilb b, IsbSq al Kindi (mid ninth century a,d,), philosopher and 

editor of Pseudo-Aristotelian Theology 69, 91, 92 

Aba 21akarly4’ Yahy& b. ‘Adi, the logician {al Man^iqi), d. a.d. 974, Syrian 

translator 66, 87, 88, 89, 93, 94 

Acts of John, Peter and Philip (see Apocrypha N,TX 

Alexander Aphrodisias . 90, 91, 94 

Physics 94 

Commentary on Aristotle’s Topics, BermenetUics, and Generation and Oorrup- 
iion 88, 89 

‘All !]?abari (see Mingana). 

Ammonius Saooas (Dfeoplatonist). ....... 88, 91 

Pmfep'owena to Poimhyiy’s Jsapops .140 

Aphraates of Hdessa (fourth century a.d.) in PM,, Vol. I . . 32, 66, 74, 83 


Apocrypha : New Testament .... 

AOs of John ....... 

Acts of Pester 

Acts qf Philip 

Qospelio tie Bebrews ^ , 

Gospel of Pseudo^MaUhew . . . . 

Gospel of Thomas 

Pfotevangdium of James (see also James, M,B.) . 


8 

30 

30 

79 

13 
32 

14 
13 
13 


Apocrypha : OU Testament (including Pseudeptgrapha) 

Apocalypse of Moses 

Baruch . 

Fourth Ezra . * 

Booh of Jubikea ...... 

Becreis of Enoch 

Bclcmnic Enoch 

Testanmt of Abraham ..... 
Testament of Twelve Patriarchs 

Vita Adm et Eves 

Birach (see also E, H. Charles) 



. 9,23 
25, 26 


1.0, r. 
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Arfuixitk * . * . 

* * 

. . . 8B,®l,02.fl4, 108f.. 128 

Nkhonmehmn Mthk^ 

• « 

88, 00, 

139 

1, vii, imm 

. I4t 

Vltxiv. n54a 

141 

I* vii. imK 27 

. 146 

vati^nooa 

141 

11, vui, nOHh tml 

. 146 

X, V. n76%2t 2B,«t(s . 

165 

lU, X, 1117b nibb 

, m 

X, viLU77a . . . . 

144 

IV, vii. 

. 166 

X,vit 1177b mid . 

140 

V, V. , 

. 142 

X,viitn7Ba .... 

146 

VI, ii. mu, 21 

. 182 



Ih Aninm 

V a 

8(i. 88. 89. 90 

U i. 4()2b, l-It) . 

. 128 

m, i. 42Sa l«-in, ii. 427h 9 . 

167 

I,il404b,ait » 

. 104 

Ill, 1. 42(Sft, 23 IT. . 

169 

I, iii, 40ab, :m!. . 

. 186 

ll!,ii.427ft, Sff. . 

169 

1, at 406a, l« f . , 

120, 160 

ni. ii. and iii 

101 

1, iii. 407b, 26 

. no 

ni, iil. 427ft, 27 42»a 8 . 

123 

1. iv, 408b, 17 if, . 

. 129 

lU, Iv. 429ft, 10 if. . . ■ . 

127 

1. V. 410% 12 :ff. , 

, 131 

Ill,iv.429a, 13ff, . 

126 

1, V. 410b, 10 . 

. 178 

m.iv, 420a, 1811. . 

127 

1, V. 4U% 22 411 h, 20 

. 128 

HI, iv. 420ft, 26 

129 

t,v.4H%20i!. . 

. 181 

HI. Iv. 420tt, 27 if. . 

118 

I,v.4llb , 

. 122 

HI, iv. 420ft, 20 if. , 

128 

11, it 412% 20 t . 

. 126 

IH.iv.4201), 3(f. . 

128 

ll,ti,4imi, KM!, . 

. 128 

m. »v, 420H, 13 IT. . 

126 

n,ii. 4l2b. 24 It. 

. 180 

lH,iv.420b, aOil. . 

126 

a, ii. 414% 12 . 

. 180 

Ill, iv. 4201)0 4:t0u,0 . 

129 

a, it 414% 14 20 

. 126 

Ill, V. 23 

133 

a, it 414% 17 IL , 

, no 

111. V. 430ft, 23 if. . 

132 

a. lit 414b, 2 

. 161 

IH, Vi. 430ft. 2(1 IT. . 

121 

a,iv.416 . 

, 180 

HI, vil!,43H),2(HT. 

120 

a, iv. 416b, 7 it . 

. 181 

Ill, viii.4SH). 2711. 

118 

a. iv. 416b. 18 . 

. no 

Ill, ix. 432ft, 2(Hf. . 

128 

a. y. 417b. 20 If. 

. 128 

HI, ix. 4321), 2(1 II. . 

132 

a. vii.4lHb, 27 It. 

. 127 

1 1 1 , X . 4. (lift , * . ■ 
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